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. Automation Count — Down 

For several years I have heard from workers how 
difficult it is to meet the hardship of unemployrhent and 
at the same time heard employed workers tell of what 
they saw in Automation. They knew that in the next 
two or three years they would be added to that unem- 
ployment line. Yet at the same time they hoped that 
something might happen before Automation’s count- 
down would hit them. They hoped they would see their 
unemployed fellow workers return to work. 

27 Years — Not Good Enough 

As the months and years passed we only saw more 
workers put out in the streets and not many returning. 
In Dec. 1960, workers in many Chrysler plants in De- 
troit witnessed the near zero count-down by Automa- 
tion. Some for the first time in 27 years, were added 
to the vast number that have been pushed onto the 
streets by these monster machines that began to be 
put in, in 1955. 

A Negro worker said that when he hears about the 
high crime rate in this city of Detroit he can draw only 
one conclusion, and that is there aren’t any jobs for 
working people. Automation has reduced people to such 
a point. He said when he thinks of that passage in the 
Bible that says that man cannot live by bread alone he 
wonders what are those workers doing that were put 
into the streets by Automation two and three years ago. 
With all their unemployment and other benefits used 
up, what are they living on? “I don’t believe they’re 
even getting bread.” 

“Hardship, Misery and Humiliation” 

You cannot get the full feeling of what the unem- 
ployed army that Automation created really means until 
you are part of it. 

The hardship, misery and humiliation that these 
workers have to go through to get their unemployment 
checks is unbelievable. One day, one work was a 
half hour late and they refused to give him his check. 
He explained that his car broke down on the way. They 
told him that wasn’t their fault and that he would have 
to wait until the next appointment day. 

An old woman had been standing in line and it 
seemed like she was in one place, for two hours. She 
said her back was giving her trouble and she had to go 
sit down and rest before she got to the desk. When, she 
told them her reason for leaving the line they told her 
she was not ahle to work and they refused to give her 
her check. 

The next worker told that clerk off. He said, “What 
is this business? Are we just steps for all to tramp up 
and down on? You give us an appointment and you’re 
always late but you don’t apologize for that. Sometimes 
we wait on hour, two hours, sometimes three hours. If 
one of us is a few minutes late we’re penalized. 

“My back is hurting too from just standing here 
and it’s hurting most likely as bad or maybe worse than 
that old lady’s but I had to wait until I got this check 
in my hand before I could say anything. You people 
make liars of every one. You insist that we give two 
places we went to for work when you know no one is 
hiring.” The woman replied that is the law and the man 
said, “Yes, they’re always passing laws to make life as 
mirerable as they can for the working people.” 

Will It Hit Zero? 

Workers in some departments at Chryslers will be 
called back soon. Some have already received their 
notice. In everyone’s mind he knows that this Automa- 
tion c6unt-down will continue. They figure if they can 
work for six months they will be fortunate. After 
several weeks back in the plant if they don’t see the 
workers with 25 years or more seniority called back, 
they know that the count-down is nearing zero for them. 

As for the union leaders — you would think such 
things did not exist. They see nothing, hear nothing and 
know nothing. 
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BELGIAN WORKERS SHOW THE WAY 

Tens of thousands of Belgian workers have been on general strike ever since 
December 20th. The militancy of the strike and demonstrations of these unarmed mas- 
ses facing the armed police on horseback, wielding sabers, and on foot, using tear-gas 
and guns, has not been seen in Belgium since the Nazi-collaborationist King Leo- 
pold was forced to abdicate. Provoked by the so-called Single Law, which the Bel- 
gian workers call “The Law of Misery,” the strikers aim to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Gaston Eyskens. 

General Strike 100% Effective 
In Industrial South 


Eyskens has shown as little 
understanding of the needs and 
aspirations of the Belgian work- 
ers as, six months previously, 
he had proved to have of the 
Congolese masses who had won 
their freedom from Belgian 
imperialist rule. Then he con- 
nived with his puppet, Tshombe, 
to withdraw the rich province 
of Katanga where lay 80% of 
the wealth of the Congo from 
the newly-born Congo Repub- 
lic. This time he aims to saddle 
the Belgian workers with the 
whole burden of the imperialist 
loss of the Congo by a 20% 
tax. With this workers’ sweat 
and blood, Eyskens aims “to 
modernize’’ Belgian industry by 
isolating the mines, steel plants 
and cement shops of the indus- 
trialized South, which is So- 
cialist, and building new plants 
in the Catholic North. 

While the strike among the 
miners,, steel and cement work- 
ers in Liege, Mons, Ghent is 
100% effective both economic- 
ally and politically, leadership 
of the Catholic trade unions 
of the North has voted not to 
support the strike because “it 
is not an economic but a politi- 
cal strike.” Thereby they have 
intensified the old division be- 
tween the French-speaking Bel- 
gian workers in the industrial 
South and the Dutch-speaking 
Flemish population in the 
North. By now this has inter- 
national ramifications. 

Enter Africa 

No one was hated more by 
the Congolese masses than the 
Flemish-speaking Belgian op- 
pressors. Belgian imperialism 
dates from, and is akin to, the 
white supremacist South Afri- 
kaaner. The old, blatant im- 
perialist excesses of, the cen- 
tury that had not been disci- 
plined in any way by the mass 
revolts of the 20th Century has 
now turned inward against “its 
own” proletariat. This narrow, 
bigoted, reactionary, exploita- 
tive rule is as ruthless against 
the advanced proletariat as it 
has always seen against the al- 
legedly “backward masses of 
Africa.” 

Whether the moderate So- 
cialist leadership, which has 
led the strike whereby the un- 
armed workers have brought 
the economy to a near stand- 
still despite the bloody inter- 
vention of the armed police, 
will now back down, or move 
forward and appeal to the in- 
ternational proletariat remains 
to be seen. 

One thing is sure of all of 
Western Europe: Just as the 
future of France depends upon 
the solution of the Algerian 
war, so the future -of Belgium 
is inseparable from the free- 
dom fighters in the Congo, 
Afriea has moved oyer ko the 
center of the European stage 
and is daily proving that the 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Police Brutality in Detroit 

Since the end of December, police brutality in De- 
troit has reached a vicious level of intensity unmatched 
since the "days of the sit-down strikes and the race-riot 
of ’43. Aimed at the systematic humiliation and intimi- 
dation of the Negroes, who number 25 per cent of the 
population in this fifth largest city in the United States, 
the timing of this flagrant police action coincides with 
the greatest peak in unemployment since the depression. 

* * * ^ 

From December 27th — when Police Commissioner 
Herbert W. Hart ordered the department on an emer- 
gency footing — until January 11th — when public pro- 
test forced the police to end the emergency — hundreds 
and thousands of Negroes were stopped on the streets 
and near their homes, insulted, manhandled, and forced 
to submit to search by the police. 

In the first week alone, over a thousand persons 
were arrested. The fact that 96 per cent of these had 
to be released speaks for itself. Yet this in no w r ay de- 
terred either the police or Hart or the City Fathers 
from justifying their gestapo-like behaviour with pious 
double-talk about the protection or life and property. 

U.S. Civil Rights Commission Hearings 

In actuality, this blatant police drive started after 
two former policemen testified before a U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission hearing in Detroit that police brutality 
against Negroes is a standard operating procedure. The 
hearing took place Dec. 16-17. 

The Commission found that bias is rampant in De- 
troit, and that it expresses itself in (1) police brutality 
and disregard of minority cicil rights; (2) discrimina- 
tion in housing; (3) unfair employment practices; and 
(4) public school inequalities. “Detroit, like most North- 
ern cities,” warned the Commission, “must face up to 
its racial problems quickly.” 

To the testimony offered the Commission, and to 
the Commission’s findings, Hart had nothing to answer 
except to hide behind the vile allegation that 65 per cent 
of the crimes were committed by Negroes. Backed by 
the Mayor, Hart launched the crack-down, which was 
aimed not so much at the apprehension of criminals, but 
at creating a public image of the Negro as a criminal 
and thereby evading the issues raised on Civil Rights. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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IN THE COAL FIELDS 

Automation Cuts Miners to 185,000 

West Virginia — The huge toll that Automation has 
taken of coal miners was admitted by Thomas Kennedy, 
president of the United Mine Workers, as one of the 
major factors that has turned coal mining areas into 
permanently depressed sections of America. 

In a report submitted to 
Congress at the end of 1960, 

Kennedy also listed competition 
from domestic fuels and unre- 
stricted imports of residual oil 
as the other two major factors 
which have raised havoc with 
the coal industry. 

In calling for a National Fuels 
Policy to meet the problems of 
coal, however, it is significant 
that his report deals extensively 
with the proposals aimed 
against domestic fuel competi- 
tion and residual oil imports — 
but not one word is said against 
Automation. Nor does he once 
mention the horrible conditions 
the men are forced to endure 
who must operate these man- 
killing continuous miners. 

FIGURES MISLEAD 

According to Kennery’s own 
figures, in 1937, there were 
445,531,449 tons of coal mined 
by 491,964 coal minefs. In 1957, 
there were 492,703,916 tons 
mined by 228,635 miners. 

From these figures it^ appears 
that it took a span of 23 years 
to cut the number of miners by 
more than one half, while pro- 
duction was even increased with 
this drastically reduced work- 
ing force. 

These figures are misleading. 

For while there may have been 
491,864 coal miners in 1937, 
this total had been reduced only 
to 450,000 miners by 1950. The 
greatest reduction has been in 
the past ten years — since the in- 
troduction of the continuous 
miner. 

In- the last ten years, the con- 
tinuous miner has cut the total 
from 450.000, to 185,000 miners 
today. The effects of the con- 
tinuous miner did not stop in 
1957, when the reported 228,635 
were still Working. It has con- 
tinuously been introduced, and 
wherever it is put in use the 
effects are the same: Laying 
off two-thrids of the work force 
and inhumanly speeding up 
those that are kept working. 

Kennedy reported that pro- 
ductivity of the miner has more 


than doubled In the past ten 
years — from about five tons per 
man per day to over ten tons 
per man per day. This repre- 
sents the national average, in- 
cluding all mines — with and 
without automation. This figure 
is much greater in mines with 
the continuous miner. Here it is 
more like 50 tons per man per 
day. 

MINE AREAS— 

DEPRESSED AREAS 

This much greater produc- 
tion with the continuous miner, 
of course, means that these 
mines can produce contracted 
coal tonnage in a very short 
time, resulting in short work 
weeks. Smaller companies close 
down because they can’t com- 
pete with the larged companies 
that can afford the continuous 
miners. The larger companies 
on the other hand have com- 
pletely closed some of their 
mines down because they could 
I'produce all they needed by op- 
erating only a few mines. 

» * » 

Caught in the middle of these 
many pronged forces, the 
miners and their families have 
been the ones who have suf- 
fered.. The national recessions 
that have appeared in cycles na- 
tionally do not apply to the coal 
miners. They have been chroni- 
cally depressed since 1950. 


True-Blue Co. Man 

LOS ANGELES — - I once 
worked with a real company 
man. He’d go running around 
picking up real heavy things 
and finally twisted his back. He 
hasn’t done, anything since, and 
the company is trying to fire 
him. One guy who worked in 
the pits and wasn’t a company 
man, they fired outright. This 
guy though was a true-blue 
company man. The day after he 
hurt his back he came wobbling 
in almost on all fours and they 
put him on the line. They stuck 
him with another guy with a 
back injury who could hardly 
raise up his arms. 

* * . * 

He finally realized that the 
company was a little inhuman. 
It took him a while to find it 
out. He finally had to sue them. 
Even after change-over when he 
came back to work they put him 
on the line again. He’s back 
where he was last year with his 
back. 

* sfc * 

On his last day of work, after 
he had already sued the com- 
pany and got $3,000 out of them, 
they settled with the stipula- 
tion that he’d quit when it was 
final. And on his last day of 
work that guy was still jump- 
ing up on that line. We just 
watched and wondered if he was 
for-reaL 


In Auto Shops 

DETROIT — The worker who 
has to put the frames on my 
line has a job that is a man- 
killer. He has to put 300 frames 
on a machine, weld them and 
put them on the line in order for 
3 others on the jigs to be able 
to get 92 jobs an hour. His job 
was what they called a “bottle- 
neck.” 

* * * 

On this m ..chine, the worker 
had to push two electric but- 
tons, the machine would weld 
the frame, and he would take 
it and drop in on the line. When 
we were off for model change- 
over they moved the buttons. 
They claimed that he was losing 
time by moving his hand off 
the button and down-to get the 
rail. They put the button on the 
floor so he could step on it, the 
machine would weld and his 
hands would be already in po- 
sition to put it on the line. It 
was inhuman, but it added a few 
more jobs. 

* * * 

But what was the most in- 
human of all was when they 
figured out that sometimes the 
guy might be a little slow in 
picking the frame off after it 
got welded. So they put on an- 
other gadget. The frame is 
welded in the same manner, but 
jn one-half a second if this 
worker doesn’t have the frame 
in his hand and onto the line, 
the frame . drops down between 
the fixtures that holds it. It 
causes him to practically break 
his back to get it out. Rather 
than strain every muscle to 
pull it out, the worker is forced 
to try to get it out in that half 
second. 


Workers 

Battle 

Automation 25c 

By Charles Denby 
Orders: News & Letters 
8751 Grand River 
Detroit 4, Mich, 


Cuban Labor 
In A 

Strait-Jacket 

Reprinted from 
Views ond Comments, 

Jon. -Feb. 1961 issue. 

Castro has declared his sup- 
port of every freedom, while 
proceeding to smother each 
and every one of them under 
one pretext or another. Hence, 
at present, slightly more than 
a year and half after taking 
power, all of the press, radio, 
television, movie-news pro- 
grams of the country are under 
the absolute control of the 
State, which dictates in all 
these mass - communication 
media. 

Within the labor movement, 
on the pretext of eliminating 
from the leadership the Batista 
elements "therein, a govern- 
mental decree was issued (Law 
No. 22 of Jan. 20, 1959) impos- 
ing a new top committee for 
the Cuban Confederation of 
Labor (CTC). This new com- 
mittee, basing itself on the 
same law, then designated lead- 
ing committees for each of the 
Federations of Industry. These 
federations in turn called elec- 
tions in the unions during 
April and May under their 
auspices and with their rules. 

The communists had been 
able to seize control of the 
committees of these Federa- 
tions of Industry in almost 
every case. With the support 
of the Government and its 
forces, they had used every 
form of coercion on the work- 
ers in favor of their own can- 
didates, having already elimin- 
ated from the unions what- 
ever elements they thought 
might dispute the leadership 
with them. In all of the unions, 
slates were presented in the 
name of the 26th of July Move- 
ment, said slates being com- 
posed of members of the 26th 
of July and communists. Many 
of the members of the, 26th of 
July were at the same time 
communist militants. These 
rigged elections were carried 
out, and following them other, 
similar elections in the Feder- 
ations of Industry and in the 
Confederation itself through 
special National Congresses. 

In spite of 'everything that 
was dene by the Govern- 
ment, and in spite of the 
physical presence of Fidel 
Castro at the Congress of 
the Cuban Confederation of 
Labor recommending a joint 
slate with the communists, 
this Congress elected a CTC 
executive committee consist- 
ing entirely of members of 
(Continued on Page 7) 


7967 Lecture Series on 
TODAY'S REVOLUTIONS AND 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF FREEDOM 

January 22 — Political Realities and Philosophic Ideos: Why 
study Hegelian philosophy ond Marxist 
Humanism? 

January . 29 — The African Revolutions, The Hungarian Revo- 
lution, and Latin America in Revolt: Is there 
a new road to Industrialization? 

February . 5 — The Russion- United States Struggle for World 
Domination and the New Scientific Revolution 

February 12 — The Relationship of Americoii Workers and 
European Workers to the Freedom Fighters 
in the Underdeveloped Countries: A look at the 
Negro Question 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

Farm Workers Strike In California 


A strike by farm workers 
against the rich lettuce farmers 
of California’s Imperial Valley 
began Monday, Jan. 16. At the 
time of this writing the only 
available news was from Cali- 
fornian dailies prior to the 
strike. It seems such events are 
not newsworthy enough for na- 
tion-wide coverage. What seem 
to be articles giving the facts 
about the strike actually set the 
stage for the public in favor 
of the growers, for they are 
“unfortunate” ones who stand 
to lose profits running into mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Union organizing drives in 
Imperial Valley have been at- 
tempted for the past 30 years. 
Since WW II, with the legaliz- 
ing of importation of foreign 
workers, Mexican workers have 
been entering every year to 
work the fields. Last year ap- 
proximately 550,000 workers 
came into the United States to 
work. The “Bracero system” 
built up by the growers is in- 
tegral to the question of organ- 
izing the farm workers. Any 
organizing drive that does not 
include the Mexican worker is 
doomed to failure. The dailys 
play up the Mexican worker, 
the “bracero” as the target of 
the union and domestic worker. 
* * * 

According to Dan Swinton, 
labor editor for the Los Angeles 
Mirror, “Pound for pound, a 
bracero is considered by many 
the finest agricultural worker 
in the world. 

“He is built low to the ground, 
for easy -stooping. His health 
is robust. His stomach is cast 
iron. His blood carries the kind 
of ice that defies 120-degrees 
field heat in the blistering sum- 
mers of California lowlands.” 
Along with this article is a pic- 
ture of a Mexican worker. Mr. 
Swinton gives his age as 38. I 
would say, unless it is just a 
very poor picture, the man 
doesn’t look a day over 68. 
That Mr. Swinton is what hap- 
pens when a man has to defy 
“120-degrees field heat in the 
blistering summers of California 
lowlands” to eke out a $30 a 
week existence for himself and 
his family. And how does “built 
low to the ground” mean bred 
“for easy stooping?” It could 
possibly mean lack of growth 
from malnutrition. 

Although Mr. Swinton’s writ- 
ing does not give a true picture 
of what the Mexican worker is 
like or what he thinks, since 
he does not even bother to 
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quote directly from a Mexican 
worker, it does give a clear 
picture of Mr. Swinton’s and 
the growers’ mentality. Any 
person who can speak of an- 
other human being in terms 
of “pound for pound” or being 
“built low to the ground, for 
easy stooping” is not one to 
warm the cockles of your heart. 
Is Mr. Swinton built “high” so 
he can reach the ’ top of his 
desk? Are the growers “built” 
with long fingers so they can 
pull in all the profits off the 
backs of workers? Is there 
something mystical about the 
way a person is “built” that 
that is what determines one's 
“station” in life 

* * * 

This Mexican worker Is so 
fortunate as to earn $30 a week 
and pay “only $1.70” a day for 
food. If he 1 works just a five 
day week his food bill comes 
to $8.75, providing' he doesn’t 
eat the other two days. That 
now leaves him $21.25 and how 
much do the landlords of Mexi- 
cali, or the growers, take for’ 
shelter and other bare neces- 
sities of life? 

The growers prefer the Mexi- 
can worker to the American 
because he pays them less. 
“Claude , Funnel!, Imperial Val- 
ley agriculture commissioner, 
says he knows what the bracero 
program means to the valley. 
“Without the bracero, the val- 
ley would fall flat on its face.” 
What is really meant is that 
without cheap labor, that is if 
the Mexican and American 
workers organize, it would cut 
into the lettuce growers 20 mil- 
lion dollars a year business. 
They, and their pen pushing 
pal are friends to no one but 
their own pockets. 

* * * 

Headlines such as "Bracero 
Pawn in Labor Fight” and 
“Braceros Goal in Labor Drive 
to Organize” and the write-ups 
themselves, leave much doubt 
as to what is happening and 
what is the aim of the organ- 
izing drive. One thing is sure, 
the capitalist press is never on 
the side of the union or strikes 
and are friends of no workers. 

If the United Packinghouse 
Workers Union and the Agricul- 
tural Workers Union are fight- 
ing to end the “bracero system” 
as a degrading slave system 
and to organize both the Mexi- 
can and American worker into 
an international union, that is 
one thing but if it is as the 
papers play it up to be a fight 
to keep the “braceros” out of 
the country, then the union is 
playing into the hands i>f the 
growers and on a battlefield 
that neither the American nor 
the Mexican worker created but 
was created purposefully by the 
growers themselves. 


MINER’S PENSION 
CUT 

West Virginia — Another cut 
in the Welfare Fund benefits 
for miners will go into effect in 
February. Soft coal miners’ pen- 
sions will be cut from $100 to 
$75 a month. What’ many coal 
miners had feared back in July 
of 1960 when miners were cut 
off from the fund who had been 
unemployed for a year is hap- 
pening. 

This cut, was reported neces- 
sary because of reduced rev- 
enues. Money for the fund 
comes from a 40c royalty paid 
by coal operators for each ton 
of coal produced. 

In 1957 there were some 497 
million tons of coal produced. 
In .1960, over 400 million tone 
were produced. 
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EDITORIAL Young Workers Apprentices Blast Bureaucrats; 

Rank and File Conference Think Ahead Seek New Organization Forms 


(The following letter on the Rank and File Conference of 
. 29 January, was written last month and submitted to THE SO- 
CIALIST LEADER for publication. Since it was not published 
there, we reprint it below for the light it shed, in advance, on 
the problems confronting the Conference. The Conference itself 
will be reported in our next issue. — Ed.) 

* * * 

At the time of writing, a little over a month remains before 
the Industrial Rank & File Conference at the end of January. 
Unless there is a spontaneous move towards attendance on the 
part of workers at some dozen or more of the larger enterprises 
in London, as far as a genuine, representative, rank and file 
Conference goes, the meeting will be an anti-climax. 

It will be’ an anti-climax to the weekly sessions called by 
the Provisional Liaison Committee (P.L.C.) which has produced 
a flood of duplicated “internal” material, and some numerically 
large meetings as far as such central London meetings go. Un- 
doubtedly, some hve put in a lot of time and energy to draw 
together leaders from several sections of the left wing move- 
ment. . 

It is also true that the moving spirits have not put in a great 
deal of fundamental thought. As a result of this weakness, the 
* Conference bids to be a pale repition of the recent Trotskyist 
“show” conferences. ’ 

The so-called Workers Party, created a few months ago, 
bears most blame. Having broken with Healy (but apparently 
little else of the recent past of its originators) it has failed to 
rise to the differentiation of true Marxist orientation which 
should have been the basis for its original inception. Now it is 
drifting. A recent issue of WORKERS’ VOICE (No. 23) hints 
strongly that the Behan Group (W.P.) may soon merge with the 
syndicalists. 

* _ * * 

An absence of politics seems to keynote the recent material 
of the P.L.C. If the desire is not to break the fictitous and super- 
ficial “unity” that exists among the heterogeneous collection of 
individuals which turns up at most meetings, this has no effect 
other than to reduce the “Marxists” to a common denominator, 
including the so-called anarchists and syndicalists who had to 
wait until the “Marxists” got things moving, and who now exert 
a powerful pull on the drifting orientation. 

This will not carry a Rank & File movement beyond a 
“show” conference. Ask Healy where are the “militants” he 
assembled last year! In fact, Behan, whose political career always 
seems 6 months behind events, despite personal dedication, 
should know from first-hand experience. 

* * * 

No geninue workers’ movement can be built without politics 
which are more profund than simple opposition to the present 
bourgeois-reformist parties and policies. A hollow advocacy of 
industrial militancy (a la S.W.F.) begs the questions that workers 
are asking today. They need no lessons from any self-appointed 
“leadership.” Syndicalist economism has nothing to offer the 
working class. Marxist Humanist answers are urgently needed 
for the major problems of man’s freedom. Can the British Marx- 
ists not present to the workers the true vision of Marx so that 
the worker recognises it as the inner quality of his own thoughts? 

If. capitalism is to be overcome in Britain, something more 
than a hand-to-mouth empirical method is required. The heyday 
of British imperialism drew material strength and intellectual 
complacency from a vast colonial empire. It still is the strong- 
hold of empiricism. The oppressive grip of this slothful outlook 
has not served the British workers too well. Even in Karl Marx’s 
days.it was impossible to find a British publisher for CAPITAL. 
Official British Labour still pretends it owes more to Methodism 
than Marxism. 

In the total crisis of the ’60’s, only Marxist Humanism is 
capable of overcoming the bourgeois outlook prevailing, and 
cutting the Gordian know i|s sick society has produced. Our 
task is not to give up the ideological struggle and revert to 
syndicalist phrase-mongering, but to reinterpre Marxism for our 
age and thereby seek to meet the movement of the workers 
towards theory. 

The future is already forming before our eyes. It already, 
as always, exerts a powerful pull on the present. Syndicalists 
economists, and “activists” disdaining theory may say, “If we 
owork well in the factory, the workers will soon develop a revo- 
lutionary class conscious outlook.” The point ' is, you cannot 
“work well” without finding, concretely, the need heightened for 
such a total philosophy as Marxist Humanism gives. 

It is i(o s accident that Humanism was the name given to the 
reaffirmation of Marxism before, during and after the Hungarian 
Revolution. Syndicalism was nowhere in sight. 

Is January 29th going to be another effort wasted? Another 
opportunity to raise a revolutionary banner lost? If so, the blame 
will be not on the syndicalists, but the “Marxists” of the Workers 
Party, and to some extent, the I.L.P. 

— F.W. 

Polaris Here 18th February 


The American depot ship 
carrying Polaris missiles is due 
on the Clyde on Saturday, 18th 
February. Coinciding with it, 
the newly formed Committee 
of 100, headed by Rev. Michael 
Scott and Earl Russell, have 
planned' a 4-hour sitdown pro- 


(The following items are from 
“Progress,” No. 4, the rank-and- 
file apprentices’ journal.) 

I sincerely believe a gathering 
of apprentices to talk over our 
future, our conditions, and, I 
think, our systems of appren- 
ticeship will broaden our out- 
look . . . During the “strike” I 
personally learned a tremendous 
lot about fellow-apprentices in 
other yards and indeed other 
parts of the country. The very 
fact that these people shared 
the same thoughts and ideas as 
myself made me feel a part of 
something 1 had never before 
experienced. . 

Louis Haynes, Clydebank 
* * * 

Due to a recent letter from 
Louis Haynes of Glasgow (who, 
during the recent strike of ap- 
prentices did more for the move- 
ment than any of us here) ideas 
have begun to ferment and the 
growing possibility of a Nation- 
al Conference of Apprentices. 

Brian Bamford, Rochdale 


A lasting result of the nation- 
wide apprentices’ strike last 
year is the appearance of a 
rank-and-file paper edited and 
produced by a group of ap- 
prentices themselves. Their 
spirit outshines that of many 
of their older union brothers. 

In a letter to the London 
Committee of News & Letters 
they ask to be put in touch 
with groups, and individuals, of 
young workers, not only in Bri- 
tain. Write: Brian Bamford, .39 
Alder Road, Castleton, Roch- 
dale, Lancs, England, for a copy 
of PROGRESS — to our knowl- 
edge, the only apprentice jour- 
nal. 

The leading article in No. 4 
sets the general tone. We ex- 
tract the following from the 
editor’s discussion with Bro. 
Ken Abbot, A.E.U. Rochdale 
District Sec. 

* * * ■ *- 

Q: What is your general opin- 
ion of PROGRESS? 

A: Well, it’s bluddy stupid! 
It’s anti-union, anti-boss, anti- 
everything. 


Q: What are your views as to 
the formation of an apprentice 
committee at workshop level? 

A: There is no provision for 
one. , 

* « * 

(QUESTIONER’S COMMENT: 
Bro. Abbott did, however, tell 
me of the possibility of a con- 
solation prize for those AEU 
apprentices who enjoy the set- 
ting of their AEU branch so 
much that they may want to set 
up a committee of their own 
away from the problems of the 
workshop. My personal view is 
that the only results of such a 
committee will be an adequate 
darts team. 

(With some degree of con- 
tempt he tried to impress on 
me that‘,1 was a member of the 
ETU and should not become in- 
volved in AEU affairs. How one 
can reconcile this mentality 
with slogans such as “Divided 
We Fall; United We Stand," 
which are often bleated by 
union chiefs. . . .) 






All West German apprentices ;!| 
are indentured . . . Many fac- || 
tories have apprentice councils 
which are chosen by the appren- 
tices at a ballot. While some 
delegates elected are not ap- ' 
prentices ... it is the duty of 1 
the council to deal with all j 
their complaints. In some fac- 
tories, as in the case of one of j 
the writers, the representative 
of the apprentices is appointed • 
by the management and natural- . 
ly serves their interest rather 
than the interests of the appren- j 
tices. We look forward to some 
form of international co-opera- 
tion. 

Lutz Helnemann, and 
Wolfgang Genshow, Wuppertal 


Readers’ Views 



test outside London’s Ministry 
of Defence. All participants 
are asked to assemble in Tra- 
falger Square at 1:30 p.m. Leaf- 
lets may be had from Michael 
Randle, at 13 Goodwin St., 
Finsbury Park, London, N. 4 
(ARC 1239). 


Railwaymen 
Aid Strikers 

London — As the strike of the 
Belgian Socialist trades unions 
entered its fourth and most 
bitter week, apart from the 
offer by the British T.U.C. of 
a £50,000 loan, the only sec- 
tion of the trades union move- 
ment to take positive action to 
help their Belgian brothers is 
the National Union of Railway- 
men. 

At the telephone request of 
the Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers Fed- 
eration, the N.U.R. instructed 
their members in the Dover 
area to “black” Belgian boats 
manned by scab labour. 

Action Planned 
On Apartheid 

A representative conference 
of delegates from factories, of- 
fices, streets, and trades union 
branches, all over East London 
and S.W. Essex, to discuss prac- 
tical steps to help Africans in 
the Union of S. Africa, has 
been called for early spring by 
the Action Committee set up 
by the Walthamstow Trades 
Council. 

All readers in this area are 
asked to write the London 
News & Letters Committee for 
literature and latest details. 
Make collections and publicity 
among your friends an urgent 
priority. 


Leaders vs. Ranks 

I was talking with a left 
wing Labour Party Col- 
league who seemed still to 
put his confidence in the . 
party machinery. He more or 
less admitted that from that 
aspect things were looking 
increasingly hopeless, and 
■ did not seem to have thought 
of industrial action to ach- 
ieve political ends. 

Committee Member 
S. W. Essex 

* * * 

’This Affluent Sotiefy" 

Here we are living in so- 
called affluence because two- 
thirds of thg world is hun- 
gry, and getting hungrier— 
and this is in direct confirm- 
ation of Marx, who always 
stressed tliat the workers 
generally would be subjected 
to increasing misery. But the 
two-thirds are not prepared 
to subsidise our affluence in- 
definitely, and in most parts 
of the world they are living 
much nearer to revolution 
than we are. Unless we find 
a way to cooperate with this 
undernourished two-thirds, 
there is no doubt that con- 
tinuing capitalism can offer 
us nothing except a decreas- 
ing standard of life. 

T. U. Veteran 
East London 

British rates are 7s. 6d. twelve 
issues or 6d. per copy, post 
free 

British editorial 
Committees 

LONDON: 

148 Wakefield Street. 
East Ham, London, E6 

The London Committee meets 
every Thursday, 8-10 p.m. 

SCOTLAND: 

31 Balbeg Street, 
Glasgow, S.W.1. 
“MARXISM AND FREEDOM” 
can be obtained, price 32s., 
post free from either of the 
British Editorial Committees. 


Marxist Humanism 

I am impressed above all 
with Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
masterly article in “Two 
Worlds,” on Castro’s Cuba 
(Dec. I960). In my view it 
ranks with the Afro-Asian 
pamphlet. Compare it with 
the several other “analyses” 
of the Cuban regime cur- 
rently appearing on the left, 
and the concrete importance 
of the Marxist-Humanist 
viewpoint is so obvious, it 
stands head and shoulders 
above your contemporaries 
who are still fumbling along 
in the old groove. 

F. W. 

London 


-It appears that a new in- 
vasion had already started, 
on a 12,000 mile front, link- 
ing up Detroit. London, and 
Calcutta. It was an Intellec- 
tual invasion to conquer the 
whole territory of Stalinism, 
and to some extent even Len- 
inism, and to detach them 
completely from Marxism. 
Three writers without know- 
ing each other had been de- 
veloping an approximately 
same interpretation to show 
that Marxism is a humanism 
and it has no relation to the 
brutalities of Stalinism; 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM, 
by Raya Dunayevskaya; 
“Is Marxism a Humanism?” 
by Charles Taylor; and “The 
Humanistic Content of Revo- 
lutionary Socialism,” by B. 
Bhattachaya, of Calcutta. 

M. John Panikkar 
Author of “ f, ew Ideas 
'on the March” 

NOW AVAILABLE 

Workers 

Battle 

Automation 

ONE SHILLING 



Page Four 

Editorial 

Police Brutality in Detroit 

(Continued from Page 1) 

Many instances are known whereby whites are not pro- 
secuted for violations, whereas police will seek every 
avenue to press charges if a Negro citizen is involved. 
(See Readers’ Views, This Page.) 

i'fi * * 

Police brutality is nothing new in Detroit. Hundreds 
of cases have been reported of N egroes who were beaten 
just because they were Negroes. 

What is new in the current situation is the manner 
in which a police crackdown has been used in an effort 
to identify Civil Rights with criminality. 

* * * 

Among the witnesses before the Civil Rights Com- 
mission hearings was Arthur Johnson, President of the 
Detroit Chapter of the NAACP. In retaliation, he is 
one of those who was forced to submit to police search 
during the current period of so-called emergency. 

Superintendent Berg justified this on the grounds 
that Mr. Johnson was behaving in a “suspicious man- 
ner,” that is, he was sitting in his automobile with the 
motor running, but the lights off. Allegedly also, Mr. 
Johnson gave a different address from the one appear- 
ing on his license. Therefore, said Berg, it was good po- 
lice practice to search Johnson for hidden weapons. 

So flagrant has been this sudden concern with “law 
and order,” whose main target has been the humiliation 
and abuse to the Negro, that public outcry has forced 
the police to call off the emergency within two weeks 
after it started. 

Hart Plays McCarthyite Politics 

That arrogant millionaire-turned-policeman, Com- 
missioner Hart, gives the lie to his own proclaimed 
emergency: the same edition of the newspaper which 
■reported Superintendent Berg’s defense of the police 
stopping and searching Mr. Johnson, also reported that 
Hart was disporting himself in a fancy vest on vacation 
in, segregated Florida. If it were such a terrible emer- 
gency as he has been claiming, how does it happen he 
takes a vacation at that very time. 

It is quite clear that the emergency is not an emer- 
gency of crime, but an emergency of Hart going into 
politics in a McCarthyite manner. 

The true Gestapo nature of Hart and the entire De- 
troit Police Department was clearly demonstrated by 
its sponsorship of the vicious film of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee relating to San Fran- 
cisco police brutality against students protesting that 
very same committee. 

This film, which has been denounced for its distor- 
tions, and slanders, and has therefore been correctly 
called “Murder By Film,” was lauded by Hart who said, 
“This proves what we are confronting and shows what 
a problem Communism is.” 

Only a prejudiced mind that is overly ambitious 
to play the white knight-errant can possibly find time 
to lay the foundation right in the midst of “the emer- 
gency” to go after “Communists,” that is to say, all 
minorities, starting with the Negroes, dreaming of pro- 
ceeding against students and unemployed workers. 

The Terrible Shame of America 

At the same time as the world’s headlines pro- 
claim the great struggle for human rights being 
waged by Negro Americans against the vicious white 
bigots in that stronghold of reaction, South U.S.A., the 
present police crackdown “against crime,” now going 
on in Detroit, once again underscores that the terrible 
shame of America, discrimination, is not just a Southern 
cancer. 

Just as the Detroit workers, white and Negro, can- 
not be silenced, and organizations like the NAACP and 
the ACLU cannot be driven underground by the spurious 
police crackdown against crime, so it cannot be hidden 
than an emergency does indeed exist. But it is not the 
so-called police emergency of Mr. Hart; it is the emer- 
gency of over 8 per cent unemployed which demans 
solution and from which Hart is trying to divert atten- 
tion by police methods. 

The protest against these police methods was im- 
mediate and vigorous from such organizations as the 
NAACP, Civil Liberties, Union, ADL, and various minis- 
terial associations, which have added their protests to 
the unmistakable protest from the Negro people them- 
selves. 

The 3,000 people who jammed the NAACP meeting, 
at Ford Auditorium on Jan. 16, was only a small indi- 
cation of the mass disgust with the police action. As Wil- 
liam R Ming Jr. pointed out, the people on the stage 
were limited to the leadership. He asked why weren’t 
some of the people who had been arrestd there. 

If those arrested had been there, Ford Auditorium 
could not have held the out pouring Negro communities. 

The people of Detroit have not yet had the last word. 
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POLICE STATE 

The “policeman’s side” of 
the current police “crash 
program” here (which the 
daily papers have been so 
glad to publicize) ■sounds 
more like an argument for 
a “police state” than an at- 
tempt to solve any crimes. 

Worried 

Detroit 

* * * 

I have read that multi- 
million dollar schools — some 
even with swimming pools — 
are on the way here. The 
colored people are .heavy 
taxpayers and are entitled 
to nice schools^ like that 
along with the whites. But- 
they will never see them. 
There isn’t a decent school 
in this city for the colored 
children. It isn’t only among 
the police department that 
prejudice and injustice to 
Negroes exists. It is every- 
where. 

Negro Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

When a Negro is accused 
of a crime it appears in 
headlines, a dragnet is put 
out, and the white popula- 
tion is made almost hys- 
terical by the publicity and 
descriptions the papers 
scream at them. When a 
white commits a crime it 
appears in small print on 
an inside l>age, if at all. 

Then there are the cases 
like the white woman who' 
said she saw a Negro mur- 
der her husband and later 
confessed she did it herself. 
She has been treated with 
the utmost courtesy, but I 
wouldn’t even begin to com- 
pare the way a Negro crim- 
inal and a white criminal 
are treated. Just compare 
for yourself how the in- 
nocent Negro and the white 
criminal are treated! 

Alarmed 

Detroit 

My son was hauled off 
his job by the police who 
said they were arresting him 
for not paying a traffic fine. 
They took him outside to a 
call box, and then down 
town, even though he told 
them that he had paid his 
fine and had the receipt for 
it at home. They held him 
for two hours and then said 
they found the record and 
let let him go. On top of 
everything else he lost the 
whole day of work. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

My buddy was going out 
to his car and two cops 
stopped him and asked him 
where he was going. He’s 
a great one to kid around 
and without thinking said, 
“To Grandma’s h o u s e.” 
They arrested him right on 
the spot and took him down 
to the jail. I think he 
might still be there, but it 


was so crowded with all the 
other poor guys they’ve been 
picking up just because they 
didn’t like their looks, that 
when they asked down at 
the station what he was held 
for and the cops told them, 
they said to let him go this 
time. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was really fed-up at how 
the mass meeting called by 
the NAACP to protest police 
brutality turned out. The en- 
tire Negro population (and a 
good portion of the white as 
well) have been horrified at 
the current police brutality 
and flagrant violations, of 
Civil Rights. Yet, the srtong 
protest of the Negro people 
was played down and the 
meeting spent its time trying 
to sell something they called 
“the American Way.” What 
IS “the American Way?” 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

McCarthy might be dead, 
but McCarthyism sure isn’t. 
In the midst of all the police 
brutality going on here in 
Detroit, the Detroit News 
TV station had the gall to 
run the doctored-up film of 
the student protest demon- 
strations in San Francisco 
last May against the House 
UnAmerican Activities Com- 
mittee, where the San Fran- 
cisco cops had a chance to 
show their brutality and to 
try to call these students 
“communists” and the cops 
the “victims”! I was so sick 
after I saw it I wanted to 
start writing letters to the 
papers and calling the TV 
stations and start a protest 
movement of my own. 

Technician 

Detroit 

(See Editorial: Front Page) 
* * * 

WORKERS BATTLE 
AUTOMATION 

Your “Workers Rattle 
Automation” shows a new 
type of man and woman 
emerging. I don’t think it 
can now be stopped but I 
will still be in there pitch- 
ing to make sure that it 
can’t be. Enclosed please 
find 25 cents for a copy of 
your latest issue. And also 
some literature showing the 
kind of thinking that is go- 
ing cm here. 

Best wishes! 

Edgar Leslie, 
Santa Rosa, 
California 

* * * 

I’ve tried to sell the pam- 
phlet on Automation to my 
neighbors but Automation 
has put so many on our 
street out of work that many 
of them say they can’t- even 
spare me a quarter. I 
really feel that in many of 
the houses if there was any- 
body in the house working 


they would buy. It’s just 
that bad. Across the street 
there’s but one house in the 
whole block that doesn’t 
have one or two laid off. In 
one house there are five 
laid off — my friend, her 
husband, and all her sons. 
Her husband had 22 years 
seniority at Ford’s but he 
doesn’t even look to be call- 
ed back. 

I don’t go in my own 
neighborhood anymore. I 
try to go somewhere where 
not so many are out of 
work, or I try to talk to the 
people coming out of the 
plant near our house on 
their lunch-hour. 

E. D. 

Detroit 

* * * 

Enclosed is $5.50 for the 
22 pamphlets sold here this 
month. Quite a few were 
sold in the mill. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh 

* * * 

NEW READERS AND OLD 

Yours is the, best news- 
paper I’ve received from any 
source in practice and theo- 
ry. Enclosed is $10.00 for all 
back issues. Also enclosed is 
money to, cover a subscrip- 
tion, as well as. for the 

pamphlets you publish and 

a copy of Marxism and Free- 
dom. Total $16.50. 

New Reader 
St. Paul, Minn, 
* * * 

Please send me a sub- 

scription for one year. En- 
closed is my dollar. 

Interested New Reader 
British Columbia 
* * * 

Am cutting out the sub 
blank, please start my sub 
with next issue. Money order 
is enclosed. 

New Friend 
Allen Park, Mich. 
* * * 

Enclosed is a dollar for a 
year’s sub , . . 

New Reader 
New Haven, Conn. 
* * * 

I saw your listing in the 
new pamphlets column of 
the New York Times of Dec, 
3 and would like to have a 
copy of “Workers Battle Au- 
tomation” , , , 

Interested 
Wheeling, W. Ya. 
* * * 

Picked up a copy of your 
paper on the newsstand here. 
It sounds good. Please put 
me down for a year’s sub. 
Dollar is enclosed. 

Worker 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * * 

Your fascinating Dec. issue 
is the first I’ve seen. En- 
closed is $1 for postage for 
sample copies of any issue 
which may be spared for en- 
closed labels. 

LB. 

Nebraska 

* * * 

Did you know that the 
January, 1961 issue of Africa ' 
Report, lists your pamphlet 
on the Afro-Asian revolu- 
tions with the following de- 
scription: “Emphasizes the 
new elemental force of Marx- 
ist Humanism.” 

Reader, 

Washington, D.C. 

* * * 

I am enclosing a check for 
$5.75 for the following: Marx- 
ism and Freedom, African 
Socialism and Afro-Asian 
Revolutions. 

Your paper interests me. It 
has a libertarian Marxist 
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Views 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

The New Russian Communist Manifesto 


ideology that I have been 
looking for, for some time. I 
find myself in fairly close 
agreement with its general 
lines. 

I disagree with you on cer- 
tain tactical issues; Cuba for 
example. I’m not against your 
analysis of the Castro regime, 
but I don’t think it has gone 
as far and as irremediably 
down the path of bureau- 
cracy as you’ve Implied . . . 

I have one or two friends 
who are interested in News 
& Letters. We talked about 
contacting you for a while, 
so 1 took the initiative. 

New Reader, 
New York. 

* * * 

The December issue was 
superb. The review by Cado- 
gan was extremely percep- 
tive, especially the para- 
graph beginning “Dynamic 
qualities ...” I must say 
that he presents the idea 
more vividly than I’ve ever 
seen it expressed before, in 
that single paragraph. He 
must have been reading 
Hegel and Marx with great 
understanding before he read 
Marxism and Freedom. 
Otherwise he could hardly 
have recognized so clearly its 
great value. His review has 
raised the level of under- 
standing ... , 

Another extra-high point 
was “Two Worlds,” which I 
read after receiving a burst 
of enthusiasm for Castro 
from a friend (“Listen Yan- 
kee”). It’s so easy to justify 
his rule in terms, of revolu- 
tionary necessity, recogniz- 
ing the theoretical illiteracy 
that leads him into embrac- 
ing Khrushchev that T need- 
ed your keen analysis to see 
the counter - revolutionary 
tendencies in his rule. 

Teacher 
New England 
* * * 


The cartoon last issue on 
New Orleans was the best I 
have ever seen anywhere. 
That viciousness and com- 
plete sickness and madness 
of the whites contrasted 
with the utter righltness of 
the Negro child and woman, 
their obvious sanity and 
calm courage was absolutely 
terrific. Please pass my con- 
gratulations to the creator. 

White Mother 
Massachusetts 

* S * 

Despite the fact that last 
year ushered in a tremend- 
ous increase in activity by 
youth in the fight for civil 
rights, it was a very unevent- 
ful year for the NAACP 
Youth Council here in Des 
Moines ... 

After the sit-ins began in 
N. C. a boycott of the Wool- 
worth stores was called for 
by the National Office. On 
seeing students in many 
other areas outside of the 
South beginning to picket 
the stores, we too thought it 
would be a more effective 
boycott if picketing were 
carried on also. The group 
was highly enthusiastic about 
picketing. We were about 25 
strong at the time. We told 
the adult branch here we 
were going to picket. They 
emphatically told us we were 
not. 

I felt if we did the adult 
branch would have viewed it 
as a slap at them and such 
action would probably have 
completely destroyed our 
group. It’s not like we are 
not doing anything. The 


group is good if only for the 
reason it can point out to 
the young people how scared 
the adults have become; bow 
much they are afraid to 
jeopardize their “social po- 
sition”,- how it is impossible 
for them to identify them- 
selves with a movement for 
racial equality when indi- 
vidual acceptance is upper- 
most in their minds. 

NAACP Youth 
Des Moines 
* * * 

We picketed Woolworth’s 
the week before Christinas 
and we must have kept a few 
people out.* We were really 
harrassed by the manage- 
ment this time. Usually they 
don’t say anything, but this 
week they got worse every 
day. As I was passing out 
leaflets at one door a white 
clerk told me to go to hell. 
I asked (non-violently) 
“When will go be home?” 
Then a flunks heaved all the 
leaflets out that people had 
dropped in the store. He 
asked us how much we got 
for picketing, never believ- 
ing that anyone does any- 
thing in this capitalist grave- 
yard for nothing ... 

Picket 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Hurrah! Someone agrees 
with me about the Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King! In the Dec. 
17 issue of the Courier, un- 
der the heading “Non-Vio- 
lence Hit,” one Dr. Lonnie 
Cross of the faculty of At- 
lanta University had this to 
say: 

“What is of immediate sig- 
nificance in the development 
movements of black America 
in the South is that the call 
to MASS ACTION issued 
from the MASSES THEM- 
SELVES . . . The non-violent 
and love movement is a 
fraud, it is a conscious at- 
tempt supported financially 
by the liberal bourgeois and 
being carried out by the 
black bourgeois leadership 
to hold down the wrath and 
dull the developing national 
consciousness of our people 
. . . We must organize syste- 
matically defense guards as 
a deterrent to these attacks 
. . . We want the end of our 
oppression, not moral ef- 
fluvia, but equality and lib- 
eration and we want it 
NOW!” 

I tell you, this guy almost 
brought tears to my eyes., 
This is what I have been 
waiting to hear. More of 
this . . . more of this. 

Negro Reader, 
California 

* * * 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

The austerity program 
which Belgium government 
is trying to force upon the 
people because of the loss of 
the Congo means austerity 
for the workers and not the 
ruling class. To me this gen- 
eral strike parallels the strug- 
gles of the workers for the 
eight-hour-day after the 
Civil War in America. This is 
so because it is an example 
of the workers taking the 
initiative and stating their 
demands through mass acti- 
vity as happened in both 
cases. 

It is also quite revealiing 
to note that on the news pro- 
grams and in the daily press 
the strikers are shown dis- 
troying property as though 


they were a wild mob. But 
when the police shoot at 
this “mob” it is completely 
ignored by the press, radio 
and TV as if it were unim- 
portant. 

Sign Painter 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Over 100 Israeli experts 

are engaged in development 

projects in Nigeria, building 
roads and constructing new 
plant facilities to help the 
new African nation. Israel 
has also set up a broadcast- 
ing station speaking the 
Swahili language for Afri- 
cans. There is no such pro- 
gram sponsored by the 
U.S.A. 

Reader 

Chicago 

* * * 

I was surprised to find out 
that in Portugese Africa the 
Africans sneak across the 
border and go into the South 
African mines because the 
conditions, as bad as they are 
here, are actually better than 
in their own country! 

Ex-miner 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

THE WORKING DAY 

A friend of ours works in 
a plant that makes flexible 
pipes for airplanes. He was 
telling about this new chemi- 
cal, Teflon, which is used in 
making a new pipe, and 
which was written up re- 
cently in “Our Life and 
Times”. It makes most men 
who work with it sick, 
though our friend said it 
had not yet affected him. 
The state investigated it but 
“could find nothing”. One 
guy they had just hired 
there quit after losing 10 
pounds in six days. 

Friend 
Massachusetts 
* * * 

Editor’s Note: Peter Mal- 
lory wrote in the November 
issue (under the heading 
“Warning to Workers”) that 
Teflon, made by the Du- 
Pont Corp. “can cause death 
if not carefully watched. The 
fumes from the material 
when burned give off a gas 
which can be fatai if in- 
haled.” 

* * * 

“Death in the Mines” last 
issue just got me. I suppose 
I had heard those figures, 
or ones like them, before. 
But somehow I had never 
realized what they meant be- 
fore. 1500 miner killed in 
five years! I read it again 
and again not believing it 
could be true. 

Ex-Teacher 
Massachusetts 
* * * 

During last year workers in 
the United States had wage 
increases which amounted to 
.06% BUT the buying power 
of the U.S. Dollar slipped 
off by .06% which, if my 
mathematics is correct 
leaves him no better off than 
before. But that is not all of 
the story. With steel produc- 
tion down to 38% of capacity 
and 150,000 workers in that 
industry unemployed and 
our old friend Walter Reu- 
ther offering the workers 
one week out of each month 
off (due to no sales) the 
prospect for 1961 is bleak in- 
deed. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Observer 


On December 7, 1960, the eighty-one Communist Parties 
that had met in Moscow in secret for three weeks, issued a 20,000 
word Manifesto. The New York Times published the full English 
translation provided it by the Russian news agency, Tass. 

The press has been busy playing detective ever since. The 
concensus seems to be that Khrushchev and Mao met “half-way”, 
that is to say, the Khrushchev slogans — “peaceful co-existence” 
and “war is not fatally inevitable” — that permeate the Manifesto 
have a belligerent Mao-ist sound. Belligerent they always were 
since Khrushchev never spoke of peaceful co-existence without 
at the same time rattling rockets, but “Mao-ist” they are not. 

THE UNREAL WORLD OF ISAAC DEUTSCHER 

The only analysis which goes even further afield in bour- 
geois obtuseness about the “half-way” meeting between Khrush- 
chev and Mao is that made by a “Russian expert” who passes 
for an anti-Stalinist, semi-Trotskyist, “independent” thinker, but 
who has so organic a Communist mentality that he might as well 
carry a party card instead of a scholastic one. This famous 
author’s name is Isaac Deutscher. Deutscher calls the arrogant 
heads-of-state meeting in Moscow “very nearly a revival of the 
old Communist International.” To make sure he means the Com- 
munist International of Lenin’s day, Deutscher assures us that 
this new conclave was greater than the 1928 Comintern which 
first proclaimed Stalin leader, since “in the Russo-Chinese dis- 
pute — the quarrel, that is, between the two Big Brothers. — it was 
clear that neither was big enough to lay down the law.” (See 
the Reporter, January 5, 1961.) Deutscher gets himself so em- 
broiled in his “it seems” and “in effect” that he writes as if in- 
deed he was present at the closed conference and participated 
brilliantly in its debates! Deutscher is so proud of that article, 
which is an endless string of cliches whitewashing Com- 
munism that the “World Copyright” to it, we are told, has been 
“reserved by Isaac Deutscher.” 


THE REAL WORLD OF RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 

It is unnecessary to dignify the parallel to the early Com- 
intern. Nothing could be further from the truth. The scholar in 
Deutscher should know that there is as much in common be- 
tween the present meeting and the Communist International of 
Lenin’s day as there is between a .coimter-revolutionary estab- 
lished state — capitalism, and a workers’ state, newly born from 
the greatest spontaneous revolution in history'. The present meet- 
ing, it is true, differed also from the 1928 Comintern, but not be- 
cause, in the one, Stalin’s infallibility was acknowledged, and 
here the “two Big Brothers” were equals who were both forced 
to display “mutual tolerance” by a majority rule. 


' vuc ucunccil 

a workers state isolated from the world, and a world power 
dominating it. Khrushchev is more flexible than Stalin, it is 
true, but it is Stalin who created “the form” of totalitarian 
power which enables Khrushchev to be flexible. There is not a 
whiff of “socialism in one country” in the present document 
only because that has now extended itself to the establishment 
of a “world socialist system.” 

Although eighty-one parties signed the Manifesto, and 
China gets more credit than the others because it “contributed 
in great measure to changing the balance of world forces,” there 
is no doubt whatsoever, at any stage of the document, as to who 
laid down the law.” From the first to last, the document holds 
up the undisputed leadership of Russia. 

Indeed, not only is the Soviet Union “the first country in 
history to be blazing a trail to communism for all mankind”; not 
only is it the most striking example and the most powerful 
bulwark for the peoples of the world;” not only is it the greatest 
m the “world socialist system”; it is the frist in the whole world 
and not only of the existing world, but of future civilization 
Thus “Soviet science has ushered in what is virtually a new 
era in the development of world civilization.” 

“INDEPENDENT NATIONAL DEMOCRACIES” 

WHAT IS NEW IS THE THIRD WORLD, THE AFRO- 
ASIAN-LATIN AMERICAN WORLD, THE WORLD OF NON- 
COMMUNIST REVOLUTIONS, STRETCHING FROM THE 
CONGO TO CUBA, WHICH THE MANIFESTO CALLS “IN- 
DEPENDENT NATIONAL DEMQCRACIES.” THIS THIRD 
FORCE RUSSIA IS SO EAGER TO* EMBRACE THAT THE 
MANIFESTO LISTS THEM AS SECOND AND EVEN ON A 
PAR WITH “THE SOCIALIST WORLD.” 


Now this has not always been so. The “socialist countries," 
that is to say, the East European satellites and China, used to 
be called “people’s democracies” or “people’s republics” while 
the national movements” were clearly labeled “bourgeois.” In- 
deed it was easier for Khrushchev to understand and to do 
business with Nasser’s Egypt which had suppressed the Com- 
munist Party but continued to fight the “the West” than to 
understand the strange phenomenion of the ex-colonial, African 
countries whom he had given niggardly technical aid, and whom 
he criticized in strident voice as “bourgeois.” 

Here Mao did give Khrushchev a lesson and the present 
Manifesto shows this: “By giving a further powerful impetus 
to the National-Liberation Movement, it (China) exerted tre- 
mendous influence on the peoples, especially those of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America.” 


Khrushchev was suspicious of this non-Communist world 
and especially so of Africa, if for no other reason than that Com- 
munism had no one there. Nor was there anyone there with 
whom to create “a popular front.” There was neither a substan- 
tial proletariat nor a native African bourgeoisie. The petty- 
bourgeois intellectuals who led the movement were educated, 
not in Moscow, but in “the West.” If they had a dream— and 
they did— it was, not of Russian Communism, but of Pan-Afri- 
canism. For the time being, as could be seen from the first 
country — Ghana — that gained its independence, the leadership 
was closer to Great Britain than to Russia. 

Khrushchev saw the handwriting on the wall. A new world 
was emerging without owing anything to Russia and without 
showing any inclination to follow its path, Russia had to inter- 
vene if it was not to lose this new world. The new Russian Com- 
munist Manifesto transforms Khrushchev’s performance at the 
UN into the theory for the whole world under its command, 
China included. (China had objected to giving as much aid to 
this non-Communist world as to the Communist one, especially 
China.) > 


It is this world which Russia aims to dominate, as is evi- 
dent from its actions in Cuba, in the Congo, and in Laos. Every- 
where Russian jets are in evidence; nowhere Chinese. Russia 
has the power; China only has the population. An ideology 
to suit both are searching for. 


The Manifesto also refers to the 1957 Manifesto which 
exorcised “revisionism.” That is to say the 1956 Hungarian 
(Continued on Page 7) 


Page Six 

===== Y O IT T If — 

Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 


I am very happy to give this column over, this issue, to a 
letter received from a high school girl disqribing her thoughts 
as she witnessed the white mob scene in New Orleans. — R.E. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

I am a sixteen year old high 
/ school student from Detroit, 
Michigan. As I have watched 
television and read the papers 
in the last few days I saw 
scenes actually taking place 
which truly made me ashamed 
t hat I was part of the so-called 
human race! X saw children, 
young students like myself, 
many younger and some older, 
yelling and screaming, mean, 
nasty- things to four six year 
old Negro girls — too young 
to have to witness such inhuman 
acts as were taking place. 

I don’t blame these actions 
entirely on the children hut 
on their so-called parents whom 
they look up to and copy their 
actions from. These aren’t par- 
ents who care for their chil- 
dren’s welfare, these are a 
group of twisted, prejudiced 
people who have nothing but 
hate in their hearts to turn 
against a race that is no belter, 
yet not one bit worse than their 
own — if they can call them- 
selves people. • 

I’m not just talking about 
something I haven’t been a part 
of. I went to a junior high 
school where at least one half 
of the students were colored 
and many of whom were my 
best friends. I trusted them 


ith secrets like I would to a 
best friend. They helped me 
and I hope I helped them have 
some faith in our own two 
races. 

AT LEAST ANIMALS 
AREN’T PREJUDICED 

What I saw tonight actually 
and truly made my stomach 
turn, to believe that people 
like those I saw, parents who 
should be looked up to, acting 
in this sickening way. I hope 
they are proud of themselves, 
those so-called Christian moth- 
ers and fathers for all I can 
say is I wish I could run and 
hide, for the sight of people 
like that makes me sick. Is this 
America, land of the free? Land 
where all men are created 
equal? 

When I should be proud all 
I can do is turn my head in 
disgust and wonder how people 
who act like that can live with 
themselves and with the hate 
t hey have built up inside of 
themselves. 

I pray to God to help these 
people, these hateful souls who 
call themselves better. Better 
than what? Who do they think 
they are better than, acting like 
a bunch of wild animals, except 
that at least animals aren’t 
prejudiced. 


PARIS. DEC. 21, I960 

A Letter on Algeria 

by A French Teen-Ager 


As you know, for years Al- 
geria has belonged to France 
and has brought France profits. 
The Algerians were considered 
inferior and when the war broke 
out between Algerian and the ! 
French people the only will of 
the Algerians was to be consid- 
ered as French. But the French 
didn’t want it. Now the Alger- 
ians want to be Algerians and 
the French want them to be 
French. 

The war has lasted for about 
seven years. France has men | 
enough not to loose this war. 
But Algeria doesn’t fight open- 
ly. It is what we call guerrilla 
war. So Algeria cannot loose it. 
The war cannot end by fighting. 
The only end can be a political 
one. 

In 1958 the French bourgeiose 
made an appeal to De Gaulle. 
De Gaulle is the man who rep- 
resents the interests of the 
bourgeoisie in general. His in- 
terests are to end the Algerian 
War which is so costly. 

The French bourgeoise is 
ready to abandon the political 
dependence of Algeria provided 
that it stays nevertheless bound 
to France economically. 

But the French bourgeoisie 
is not homogeneous. There is 
amongst them reactionary ele- 
ments who want4|| keep Al- 
geria French. (For example the 
colons). That is why the role of 
De Gaulle is rather complex. 
The actual regime of France is 
a regime which one can call 
Bonapartist. 

It is a strong regime which 
serves the interests of the bour- 
geoisie in general and which 
plays a role of mediator be- 
tween the extremes right and 
the extreme left. Sometimes he 
turns to the right in order to 
better oppose the left, some- 
times he turns to the left against 
the right. Nevertheless he is 
always sv-eeter with the right 
than with the left. The right 
also represents a part of the 


bourgeoisie and it is possible 
that this part of the bourgeoisie 
will be necessary. (This would 
be Fascism) Also De Gaulle 
protects it in order not to 
destroy it completely. . An ex- 
ample: At this moment in 
France each partisan of the 
F.L.N. who Is judged is sen- 
tenced to death. But men like 
Gaillarde of the ultras who 
should have been sentenced 
have escaped. 

Now De Gaiulle proposes to 
France and to Algeria a refer- 
endum. What he wants is to 
show the ultras that the major- 
ity of the population is with 
him. His referendum is a trap. 
He 'does not ask to vote for or 
against him, but for or against 
“the people.” He is sure that 
he will obtain a majority. Other- 
wise he would not risk a refer- 
endum. 

That is why the position to 
take is the boycott. In voting, 
even to say no, even if you 
know that he will win, is to 
vote for him. It is to legalize 
the plebiscite. On the con- 
trary, people must unveil the 
falsity of his ideas and fight 
them in the open. That is 
what the organizations of the 
left should have done, bat 
they have done nothing. 

* * * 

In Algeria there is the F.L.N. 
It is a bourgeois party. It wants 
the independance of Algeria as 
long as it is at the head. I don’t 
believe that the Algerians will 
be any happier under the dom- 
ination of the Algerian bour- 
geoisie. Nevertheless a party of 
the left in France must help the 
F.L.N. first because of the 
right of nations to their self-de- 
termination. Also because the 
proletarians of a free country 
have only to struggle against 
their own bourgeoisie to acquire 
their freedom. 

* * * 

We can wonder about the 
fate of Algeria when it wins its 
freedom. Algeria, as all the 
countries in Africa, is economi- 
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A DISCUSSION ARTICLE 

Excerpts from: 

THESES ON WAR 

\ 

By PETER CADOGAN 


. . . War has been an inevitable 
part of the whole history of 
civilized man to date. Its pur- 
pose and scale has varied ac- 
cording to the interests at stake 
and the techniques available. 
All civilized states, slave, feudal 
and capitalist, have been gov- 
erned — under conditions of 
overall scarcity — by the law 
of accumulation in one form or 
another in terms of both prop- 
erty and power. War has been 
and remains one of the ways in 
which this law expresses itself 
and it will therefore remain en- 
demic for so long as scarcity 
and accumulation are them- 
selves characteristic of human 
society. Thus although present 
affluence is bound up with the 
causes of war (since it is related 
to the arms programme) the very 
possibility of affluence — to be 
equated with the abolition of 
scarcity — also indicates a wholly 
new prospect, the end of war 
itself. 

* * » 

In our time the growth of 
empires and the incidence of 
world war produced by their 
conflict have changed the" char- 
acter of war. The regular na- 
tional armed force, the concom- 
itant and creator of the nation 
state, has given way or is in 
the process of giving way to the 
international force represented 
by NATO and the Warsaw 
Treaty . . . The international 
force governed by the require- 
ments of global was has evolved 
techniques of universal destruc- 
tion . . . 

Orthodox world capitalism is 
dominated by the United States. 
By means of the dollar, by dom- 
ination of world trade, by in- 
vestment, by occupation expen- 
diture especially in Germany 
and through a foreign aid pro- 
gramme — half of which is for 
military purposes — American 
capitalism is decisive for the 
situation of western capitalism 
in general. Politically and mili- 
tarily through NATO, SEATO 


eally backward and does not 
have the time to become indus- 
trialized like the France of 1789. 

The French Commjunist 
Party has done nothing about 
Algeria. Still worse it has 
stopped any movement going 
in that direction. The 27th of 
Oct. the UNEF (The National 
Union of French Students) 
asked for a strike in favor of 
peace for Algeria. The Com- 
munist Party under a false 
pretense asked the workers 
of the C.G.T. not to join this 
manifestation. As a result 
there were only 15,000 people 
and they were beaten by the 
cops. If you like I can give 
you the explanation of its 
politics in the next letter. 

* * * 

Before the inactivity of the 
parties of the left, the intellec- 
I tuals of the left like Jean Paul 
Satre decided to react. They 
have made the proclamation of 
I the 121 , where they called for 
insubordination. In fact what 
they propose is an individual 
solution which is not sufficient. 
On the other hand the young 
people who do not want to sub- 
mit are obliged to go to foreign 
countries. They are the most 
active members of the left. 

If all the active left people 
quit, France would have no one 
left. Therefore I believe it is 
criminal to call for insubordi- 
nation. 


and CENTO and innumerable 
other international agencies the 
American Government and the 
Pentagon take the essential de- 
cisions. They call the tune be- 
cause they pay the piper . . . 

The Soviet Union is to the 
Soviet-bloc countries what the 
USA is to its own sphere of in- 
fluence. Throughout the Soviet- 
bloc countries a privileged 
beaureaueracy many millions 
strong holds absolute' power. No 
political opposition is permit- 
ted. There is no freedom of 
political criticism. This new rul- 
ing class has risen on founda- 
tions of revolution and indus- 
trialisation. Backward Countries 
are telescoping stages of de- 
velopment that have taken cen- 
turies in the advanced capitalist 
countries. They have met with 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 

The changes made by the peo- 
ple in Alabama since my visit 
there during Christmas of 1956 
until the Christmas holidays just 
past is unbelievable. It is not 
that the towns and the cities are 
expanding and that the high- 
ways are being made into beau- 
tiful expressways. 

It is the social change, that is 
unbelievable. The social change 
between the white and colored 
people. This may sound untrue 
to some especially after what 
the public has witnessed on T.V. 
and read in the newspapers of 
the bigoted whites in Louisiana. 

I am not saying that none of 
this hostility exists in Alabama. 
The K.K.K. and the White Citi- 
zen Councils are very active 
there. The Negro citizens have 
such complete disregard and dis- 
respect for them that their ac- 
tions get little or no attention 
from the colored people. 

^ * * * 

The majority of the whites, 
many of the youth, and those 
in business have made almost 
a complete change in their at- 
titude toward the Negro citizen. 
I was reared in and afound 
Montgomery. I did not think 
that I would live to see the day 
that Negroes would feel that 
they were human beings in the 
eyes of the whites. 

My friends told me that these 
whites have learned ohe thing 
since 1956. “This economic 
squeeze hurt them worse than 
it did us. During the bus boy- 
cott here every meeting we 
held speakers would say how 
fed up we are with the inhuman 
treatment and attitude of the 
whites. They finally believed us. 
When we stopped doing business 
with those that insulted us, they 
knew we meant what we were 
saying.” 

• * * * 

Discrimination is still there 


a great deal of success — at 
a colossal price . . . 

Only international action, de- 
manding in the first place the* 
withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Europe, can now prevent 
war. We can see to our part of 
it. Our most important* allies 
are in the rank and file move- 
ments of the continent amongst 
trade unionists, students and 
thinking people generally. In 
face we now need a new polit- 
ical category. Everyone who is 
prepared to “think twice” is 
potentially on our side. We have 
now reached a point in world 
history when the needs of hu- 
manity are such as to subsume 
class. The threatened destruc- 
tion of all classes is the pre- 
condition of classlessness. 

* * * 

Editors Note: The above is 
just a few excerpts from Mr. 
Cadogan’s article. Readers wish- 
ing the complete article can 
write to 5 Acton Way, Cam- 
bridge, England. 

* * * 

Discussion articles are not 
necessarily the views of NEWS 
& LETTERS. We invite all to 
write pro or con. 


and plenty of it but it made nu 
heart jump with joy to look into 
a bus and see colored sitting 
wherever they wanted to sit. In 
the chain stores where the stu- 
dents from Alabama State Col- 
lege demonstrated a year ago 
the companies have put in an 
eating place for Negro citizens. 
It is still not an ■ integrated 
counter but it is far superior to 
that of the whites. 

In some villages and towns 
some or the white people have 
finally realized that we are hu- 
man. In past years these people 
would think it a crime to even 
speak "to us. They have finally 
learned to be human. 

The main trouble seems to 
be with leading state officials. 
They all have recognized the 
fact that their way of life is at 
its end, and they are going to 
fight. 

The Governor made a state- 
ment that when school integra- 
tion comes there, there will be 
a race riot and bloodshed, and 
he will lead it. Some say this is 
just windbag talk, that he is no 
more anxious to go to jail than 
any one else is. I wonder would 
he go to jail? 

* „* * 

These are some of the changes 
X have witnessed in the South 
but I keep thinking about the 
North. What is going to happen 
to the working class of people 
in these terribly strained times. 
In the state of Michigan there 
is nothing to do but sit and wait 
and see how long we can do 
without everything. Prices and 
taxes still go up even though 
we are still without any pay 
check. The people in Michigan 
will have to do something to 
have some changes made. The 
Negro people are doing it in the 
South. The working people, 
both colored and white have to 
do it in the North. 
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The New .Russian Communist Manifesto 

(Continued from Page 5) 1 

Revolution and the theoretic banner under which it fought for 
freedom from Communist imperialism. The period in which Hun. 
garian workers and intellectuals had raised the question of 
the Humanism of Marxism, which they spelled out as freedom 
from Communism, had coincided with the period when the Afri- 
cans had raised the question of a different, a human path to 
industrialization, and had accounted for the cautious moves in 
Africa. Times have changed since then. The first Sputnik did a 
great deal to dull the sickening memory of Russia’s bloody 
counter-revolution. 

THE SPUTNIK, THE UN, AND THE THIRD WORLD 

The Sputnik generated self-confidence and over-confidence 
in Khrushchev. Here he was first, not only in the “socialist 
world,” but in the whole world, including America. Russian 
prestige need no longer be limited to the ideological front. Eco- 
nomic aid must now be emphasized boldly, with the aim of draw- 
ing the recipient into this now “world civilization.” The knowledge 
that America wilt not allow Russia this unchallenged place in 
science only made Khrushchev go all the more out for this new 
third world. 

The violent gyrations between shouting about “peaceful co- 
existence” and missile-rattling had all the farcical elements of 
an actor who had not learned his lines well. But none had ever 
learned them better than Nikita Sergeievich Khrushchev, who 
had writtend, spoken and directed them. No crowning of king or 
queen was more carefully planned than the “spontaneous” and 
contradictory outbursts of Khrushchev at the UN. 

Surely no “popular front” in Stalin’s day had this audience, 
this power, this independence, these international ramifications 
as the Afro-Asian world he addressed at the UN. When Khrush- 
chev first embarked on his dramatic de-Stalinization in 1956, it 
was in no small measure to give himself a new mantle in the 
Afro-Asian world. Latin America was nowhere in the cards 
then, but it would come in mighty handy when Cuba too fell 
into the Russo-Chinese orbit. De-Stalinization permitted the 
Stalinist, Khrushchev, to travel under the unsullied banner of 
Marxism-Leninism and thus appear as an exponent of a libera- 
tion theory in countries which had gained their freedom from 
Western imperialism by their own sweat and blood. 

Where Stalin was wary of neutrals unless he could fully 
control them, Khrushchev gave them the bear hug and told them 
they could go their independent way. The Manifesto spells out 
the price for the aid “without strings”; A new historical period 
has set in in the life of mankind: the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America that have won their freedom have begun to 
take an active part in world politics.” If any one doubts that 
“world polities” is Communist politics, let them read the Mani- 
festo. 

The lesson in “world politics” Khrushchev is giving the Afro- 
Asian-Latin American world is this: The war that is “not fatally 
inevitable” does not mean that the Russia of sputniks and ICBJVIs 
subordinates its policy in any way to that of “the West.” On 
the contrary. Russia champions “peaceful co-existence” because 
the war that is “not fatally inevitable” means that “the West” 
is walking on glass lest any small war start the nuclear holo- 
caust. Therefore the “independent national democracies” may 
go far indeed in 'challenging the United States and Russia will 
do all it can to help. In a word, “peaceful co-existence” is the 
careful nurturing of every crisis from the Congo to Cuba. 

WHAT IS OLD AND IS “FOREVER” 

*» • 

The Manifesto of the 81 by no means limits itself to what 
is “new.” Neither the new third world, nor the “other” world 
whose global domination it is challenging can make the Com- 
munists forget their own troubles with labor in both industry 
and agriculture. After all, the Five Year Plan that issued from 
the De-Stalinization Congress in 1956 had to be scrapped be> 
cause the Russian people would not continue to sweat itself in 
accordance with the “norms” that called for a 50% rise in in- 
dustrial labor productivity and a 100% rise in agricultural labor 
productivity. 

The new Seven Year Plan is meeting opposition. The crisis 
in agriculture is openly acknowledged. But there is also a silent 
opposition of worker and youth in the cities. The silent opposi- 
tion in the most recent period seems to take the form of not 
going to work at all. It would appear from the Manifesto that 
the affliction is not only characteristic of Russia, but is a world 
problem. 

The Manifesto states that “the survival of capitalism in 
the minds of people persists over a long period, even after 
the establishment of a socialist system.” This is the Communist 
underhanded way of saying that labor still resists capitalist ex- 
poitation even when it calls itself “communist.” The Manifesto 
goes on to say that if the working people, instead of opposing 
the state, had a “Communist attitude to labor,” it would be for 
“vigorous improvement of the scientific and technical standard; 
of ' Automation.” Exploitation, speed-up by any other name feels 
just as tiring and that is precisely why labor opposition to 
“norms” set by State Plan continues. 

One thing is clear: ‘the new world civilization” is built on 
the same old capitalistic foundation: the sweated labor of the 
workers. We see that despite the victories in outer space, and 
even in the ideological battles in the new lands' that do not know 
these rulers as their own workers know them, the problem at 
home is to make the workers produce more and more. 

The working people of this allegedly “world socialist system” 
know the old and forever exploitation. They want this changed 
before they go out to conquer “new worlds.” ICBMs may not 
need to be manned but Automation machines in the factory 
require inhuman speed of men. Thus the silent opposition of 
worker and peasant is taking the form of not going to work 
at all. 

The most sobering experience I can offer any self-deluded 
would-be Communist enamored of the Manifesto is to go on a 
steady diet of leading the Prayda, Izvestia and Trud, which 
carry on a daily campaign against “idlers who lack labor dis- 
cipline,” "parasites who do not know that he who does not work 
shall not eat,” and then see that what awaits alleged “idlers” 
is not just propaganda, but prison terms. It is clear that 43 years 
of Communist rule has not wiped out the continuous labor 
resistance. 
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African Voices 

In this first anthology of na- 
tive African poetry and fiction, 
edited by Peggy Rutherford and 
published by Vanguard Press 
(N. Y., 1958), voices from the 
bush contend and blend with 
metropolitian voices such as 
Peter Abrahams' and Leopold 
Senghor’s. As we listen to these 
voices we hear the people of 
Africa in the drama of world 
history. 

The ancient glories of Eth- 
iopia and Ghana live again, 
along with traditional herpes 
from other parts of Africa. Old 
fables and legends often offer 
new, revolutionary meaning. 
Jomo Kenyatta tells a Kikuyu 
tale about an elephant who 
takes advantage of a man’s 
benevolence by moving into his 
hut, and when the man protests, 
the animal Lords of the Jungle 
organize themselves into an Im- 
perial Commission of Enquiry, 
which finds the man guilty of 
using his property uneconomi- 
cally, because of his “backward 
ideas,” and justifies Mr. El- 
ephant’s “sacred duty of protec- 
ting your interets” by using the 
property more economically. 
Then the Lords move into the 
man’s huts as fast as he can 
build them, and their Royal 
Commissions justify their every 
act. Finally, they fight among 
themselves for possession of the 
largest and best hut. The man 
burns it down, with them inside 
it, and says, “Peace is costly, 
but it’s worth the expense;” 

* * * 

One of the most heautiful 
fables is by James Aggrey of 
Ghana. A man trains an eagle 
to be a chicken, but a naturalist 
changes it back into an eagle by 
making it face the sun from a 
mountain. “My people of Af- 
rica,” he concludes, “we were 
created in the image of God, 
but men have made us think 
that we are chickens, and we 
still think we are; but we are 
eagles. Stretch forth your wings 
and fly. Don’t be content with 
the food of chickens!” 

* * * 

In addition to transforming 
old forms, African writers have 
mastered realistic technique's 
for exploring contemporary so- 
cial conflicts. Some stories, such 
as “Ritual Murder” and “Mob 
Passion,” focus on the conflicts 
between “enlightened” and 
“primitive” Africans; others re- 
veal how these conflicts are in- 
tensified by white repression. 
The most moving of these 
stories is perhaps the passage 
from Peter Abrahams’ TELL 
FREEDOM. Several Negro writ-' 
ers show remarkable insight in- 
to whites — Camera Laye of 
Guinea, for example, who turns 
Africa upside down by telling a 
nightmarish story about a white 
man on trial in a Negro king- 
dom for stealing, a jacket which 
he! did not steal. 

And how, in fact, are Africans 
turning their society upside 
down, not in order to oppress 
a white minority which has too 
long oppressed them, but to 
create a human society? In 
Richard Rive’s “The Bench,” 
Karlie sits down on a bench 
-marked “Europeans Only.” In 
his mind he hears two voices; 
“The one said, ‘I have no right 
to sit on this bench’; the other 
said, ‘Why have I no right to 
sit on this bench?’ The one 
voice spoke of the past, of. the 
servile' position he had occupied 
on -the farms, of his father and 
his father’s father who were 
born black, lived like blacks, 
and died like oxen. The other 
voice spoke of the future and 
said, ‘Karlie ydu are a man. You 
have dared what your father 
would not have dared. You will 
die like a man!” A white mob 
attacks him; a policeman arrests 
him. But he smiles, having chal- 
lenged and won. 

— M . Gibson 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 
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Can the Scientist Remain Human? 


The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science is 
an organization of investigators, 
theoretical as well as practical, 
in different fields of knowl- 
edge — physics, chemistry, ag- 
riculture, astronomy, medicine, 
geology, mathematics, psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, and many 
more. There are over 200 affili- 
ated societies. Toward the end 
of each year the A.A.A.S. usu- 
ally holds a little-publicized con- 
vention in one of our larger 
cities. This year the papers pre- 
sented were given more nation- 
wide attention than those of 
any previous gathering of sci- 
entists. The intense and serious 
coverage by the press was di- 
rectly related to people’s aware- 
ness of the important place of 
science in their life. 

SCIENCE IS 
HUMAN ACTIVITY” 

What was different about the 
recent session was the. taking 
of a new look at the scientist 
himself. Highlighting the con- 
vention was an address by C. P. 
Snow, a British writer and 
physicist, in which he stated 
that the scientist could no long- 
er be merely a useful, docile 
supplier of information; that 
he had a “moral imperative” 
to explain to all people the po- 
tential effect of some of his 
findings. Snow said that scien- 
tists cannot say: “We produce 
the tools. It is for you . . , the 
politicians to say how the tools 
are used.” 


Cuban Labor 
In A 

Strait-Jacket 

(Continued from Page 2) 
the 26th, although some of 
these latter were also com- 
munists. In the Congresses 
of the 33 Federations of In- 
dustry, 28 declared against 
’the communists and only 3 
in their favor. 

Following the holding of the 
National Congress of the Con- 
federation the Governmental- 
Communist was stepped up, to 
the point where today almost 
all of the leaders elected in 
these National Congresses have 
been substituted in one way or 
another by members of the 
Communist Party. Many of 
those who were removed have 
had to leave the country as 
exiles while others have been 
imprisoned or otherwise per- 
secuted. As examples we can 
cite in particular the Federa- 
tions of Industry of Construc- 
tion, Public Spectacles, Medi- 
cine, the Tobacco Industry, and 
the Lumber Industry, as well 
as the case of David Salvador 
General Secretary of the CTC. 
* * * 

So much for the labor or- 
ganizations. Now as to the 
workers themselves. On the 
pretext of cooperation - with 
the Revojution (which for the 
rulers means the State, 
which is in turn identified 
with “the people”), the work- 
ers have been and are sub- 
jected to conditions of work 
that had been outlived in 
Cuba -long since, through 
hard labor struggles. Previ- 
ously between 3 and 5% of 
the workers’ wages had been 
withheld for pension purpos- 
»es, the percentages varying 
in different industries, with 
an additional 0.025% for 
maternity assistance. Today 
everyone is discounted a 
flat 5% for pensions, PLUS 
4% for “industrialization,” 


For very fundamental reasons 
scientists cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility for the uses to 
which their discoveries are put. 
Physicists who have become 
‘soldiers” of their countries 
are not truly scientists. This 
sort of “defense” is On a plane 
with that of the Nazi, Eiehmann, 
explaining his role in race ex- 
termination. There is a moral 
duty which comes from the hu- 
man nature of the scientific 
activity itself. A question con- 
fronts the scientist: what is the 
human meaning of your discov- 
ery? For science is human ac- 
tivity, and one cannot separate 
activity from the human being. 

Of all the qualities a scien- 
tist should possess, objectivity 
is commonly equated with a 
selfishness approaching dehu- 
manization. The modern dis- 
coveries in' physics, chemistry, 
and biology have shown how 
inseparable are subject and ob- 
ject. The unity and relatedness 
of everything in this world — 
space, matter and energy, 
thought and activity, living and 
non-living — all point to the 
fact that there can be no neu- 
tral, objective, outside observer 
anywhere. This is the basic 
meaning of Einstein’s Unified 
Field Theory of our universe. 
“TRUTH IS CONCRETE” 

A “detached” man is only a 
part man. True objectivity re- 
quires a whole outlook, quali- 
tatively as well as quantitively. 
It needs a philosophy as well 
as a practice. A true scientist, 
as any truly human being, must 
live and work, must see means 
and goals through self activity 
that is a striving for total free- 
dom. To 4 ehieve this end “sub- 
stance must become subject,” 
and the world must be seen 
through human eyes. 

Another example of the lack 
of human outlook in present 
day United States was present- 
ed in a second paper read be- 
fore an anthropology session of 
the A.A.A.S. In the South and 
elsewhere there is talk about 
taking time to build new atti- 
tudes through education, cul- 
ture, training, etc. before push- 
ing for racial integration. New 
attitudes however can only 
come from new material condi-' 
tions out of living practice; 
which means the material, 
physical, changes in race re- 
lations must come first. With 
this I agree, for truth is not 
only* the whole, it is always 
concrete. 


PLUS 3% for income taxes 
(which had foremrly applied 
only to incomes in excess of 
?2 00), PLUS 1% for obliga- 
tory union dues (which are 
called voluntary but are 
checked-off automatically by 
law). In addition there are 
special collections, and fre- 
quent special levies of a 
day’s wages by decision of 
the top executives of the 
Federations without consul- 
tation of the membership, 
for every imaginable sort of 
thing such as armament and 
airplanes. Agrarian Reform, 
Industrialization, etc., etc. 

In addition to all the above, 
since most industries have 
passed into the hands of the 
Government on the pretext 
that they belong to the work- 
ers themselves, the workers * 
are often obliged to work extra 
hours without pay, wages are 
reduced, and frequently such 
benefits as a weekly day of 
rest wtih pay and paid annual 
vacations have been dropped. 
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Belgian Workers Show the Way 


(Continued from Page 1) 
world cannot stand divided, 
half-free and half-slave. 

End of the Eisenhower 
Administration 

Just as the one-world in which 
we live connects Europe with 
Africa, so it connects United 
States to Asia and Latin Ameri- 
' ea. In the last weeks of the 
Republican Administration, the 
General, who won power by 
promising to go to Korea and 
bring peace, ended his eight- 
year rule by very nearly pre- 
cipitating World War III. It 
was not enough that he was 
leaving the American economy 
in deep recession with unem- 
ployment as high as in 1940. 
He also was brandishing the 
mailed fist with its nuclear 
power all .the way from Laos 
to Cuba. 

In utter disregard of the 1954 
Geneva Agreement, which end- 
ed the Indo-China War by 
recognizing two Viet Nams, and 
establishing a single neutral 
government in Laos, Eisenhow- 
er engineered a military coup 
there of the worst Rightist 
elements. 

Even John Foster Dulles’ 
own creation— SEATO — could 
not bring itself to approve this 
unilateral American adventure. 
The British and French Allies 
were so outraged at this sense- 
less brinkmanship that they 
compelled Eisenhow to back- 
track somewhat. By now, how- 
ever, the cold war there is so 
heated up, it is not yet certain 
that this situation will not again 
go out of bounds. 

The senility of American im- 
perialism never stood out more 
sharply than when Eisenhower 
fell right into Castro’s studied 
invitation for the American 
Embassy to pack up and leave 
Cuba. While the orders with 
which Che Guevara returned 
from Russia and China may 
have included the suggestion to 
close up the American Embassy, 
the haste with which Eisen- 
hower rushed to obey shows 
that it was his very own idea 
as well. 

Monday, January 2nd, past 
midnight, Castro delivered his 
harangue that the American 
Embassy be cut to eleven within 
forty-eight hours, adding the 
further provocative statement 
that if “all” wish to leave, so 
much the better. By 2:20 A.M., 
the order was duly delivered to 
the American Embassy in Ha- 
vana. Eisenhower retaliated by 
cutting diplomatic ties with 
Cuba the very same night, 
Tuesday, January 3rd. Since 
only three weeks were left to 
Eisenhower to play Command- 
er-in-Chief, what was the great 
hurry? The answer can be seen 
best neither in Cuba nor in 
Laos, but in the Congo. 

Africa Once Again 

Last summer when Khru- 
shchev took the UN rostrum to 
declare war on Hammarskjold 
and put himself up as cham- 
pion of African freedom, it 
was clear that every inch of 
African territory would from 
then on be contested by this 
chief protagonist in the cold 
war. The American Adminis- 
tration came all out for the 
UN as the true, the only, the 
impartial, the sacred, interna- 
tional body to which so great 
a “sovereign nation” as Ameri- 
ca was willing to subordinate 
itself “to keep the peace.” 

During the subsequent 
weeks, however, the Eisen- 
hower Administration began 
to double-cross their favorite 
of Khrushchev’s v i s i t — UN’s 
Hammarskjold — by giving in- 
dependent orders to the 
American - Belgian created 
“Strongman,” Mobutu. 

Nothing — neither parlia- 
mentary legality, nor the will 
Of the people on the street; 
neither the African nations nor 


the Asian neutrals, nor even 
the UN itself — absolutely 
nothing was to be allowed to 
bring back to the government 
the duly-elected Premier Pa- 
trice Lumumba. 

While the Congolese find it 
impossible to tell the difference 
between their centuries-old ex- 
ploiter, Belgium, and their 
new “friend,” America, the 
high and mighty Hammarskjold 
is lost in this tug of war be- 
tween America and Russia on 
African soil. 

All too obvious, however, 
is Eisenhower's illiteracy in 
reading the signs of the 
times. It is inconceivable to 
the Five-Star General that 
military power, (shadowy as 
in the Congo or real as in 
the U.S.) is no substitute for 
the struggle for the minds 
of men. It is beyond his 
comprehension that people 
fight and are ready to die for 
freedom, but that imperial- 
ist stooges do not become 
strong, just because they are 
American or Belgian-armed. 

All that the conspiracy with 
Belgium, which put the Ruan- 
da-Urundi air base at Mobotu’s 
disposal accomplished was to 
expose that “Strongman Mo- 
buto” is as weak as he is base — 
a puppet of doddering imperial- 
ism. 

Eisenhower is too old to 
learn. He proceeded to dis- 
regard the ideological struggle 
even as. he disregarded the fact 
that Laos has a common border 
with Communist China. The 
old battle-axe could not grace- 
fully give up the idea that he 
and the state were one, and 
thus risked starting World War 
III, for the Russia-China Axis 
ideology is as mightily armed 
as is the United States. 

1960 was Africa’s year. Al- 
ready it is learning what a big 
gap there is between gaining 
formal independence and 
achieving genuine freedom and 
an economy to back it up. It 
now must face every problem 
from industralization to the 
cold war. 

The fall in the price of raw 
material has canceled the sum 
total of aid it received from 
the “advanced countries.” And, 
as if it were not burdensome 
enough to have gained freedom 
at a time when the two 
nuclearly-armed world powers 
are struggling for word domin- 
ation, Nasser has now inject- 
ed- the Arab-Israeli conflict as 
part of “Africa’s fight.” (See 
“Our Life and Times,” p.8). 

British Workers’ Display of 
International Solidarity 

What the heads of state are 
preoccupied with, however, and 
what the masses are doing 
shows the unbridgeable gulf 
between workers and rulers. 
The first sign of international 
solidarity has come with the 
offer of aid from the British, 
workers for the Belgian strik- 
| ers. 

The British Trades Union 
Congress voted to loan, inter- 
est-free, $140,000 to the Bel- 
gian workers. The Executive 
Committee of the National 
Union of Railwaymen has ask- 
ed its members not to service 
any Belgian vessels at British 
ports. 

The American labor bureau- 
cracy, on the other hand, has 
remained as deaf to the needs 
of the Belgian strikers as to 
American labor. Now that the 
Belgian workers have shown 
the way to independent action 
in the biggest official strike 
which Europe has seen since 
the war, and the British work- 
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Our Life and Times 


American Economy 

As the decrepit golf player 
leaves office, he leaves the 
American economy in worse 
shape than it has been since 
Herbert Hoover. With steel 
production down to 38% of 
capacity, more unsold cars 
on the market than ever in 
history (over a million), and 
unemployment at the high- 
est point since the depres- 
sion of the ’30’s, the cam- 
paign slogan of the Republi- 
cans, “you never had it so 
good” must apply only to 
themselves. The very credit 
of the United States is ques- 
tioned, according to the 
Chairman of the N Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

The Congress and admini- 
stration fight an increase of 
25c in the minimum wage law 
while last year subsidizing 
big business to the tune df 
7.5 billion dollars which went 
to everybody from peanut 
growers to shipping lines. 

True, some industries like 
electronics grew, but only be- 
cause under state capitalism 
90% of their business is paid 
for by the government (tax- 
payers). Gold flows out due 
to military occupation of 
countless bases- abroad and 
“giveaway programs” like 
100 million dollars to Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. for loco- 
motives for Yugoslavia. 

170 billion have been spent 
by the U.S, industry for new 
plants since 1956 which were 
not justified by market con- 
ditions, but predicated on the 
idea that “the government 
will get it in taxes anyway.” 
Thus they are overbuilt by 
30 to 40% over expected ca- 
pacity. Money is poured into 
Automation regardless of 
costs or the unemployment 
it causes because, tax-wise, 
it is a “free investment.” In 
the last 5 years U.S. Steel 
has spent 7 billion dollars to 
replace 13,000 production 
workers; 150,000 steelwork- 
ers are unemployed today. 
Yet these people have the 
nerve to clamor for a “tax 
cut to encourage business”! 
* * * 

Down South 

The integration dispute 
at the University of Georgia 
showed that even in the 
Deep South the majority of 
white students do prefer 
education to segregation. It 
is the first time anywhere 
in the South where no less 
than 2,400 of the students 
signed petitions to the school 
administration favoring the 
admission of the Negro stu- 
dents. It is the first time 
in the Deep South that the 
professors too — at least half 
of the teaching staff — align- 
ed themselves with integra- 


By PETER MALLORY 

tion. Moreover, the white 
students formed a welcom- 
ing committee for Miss 
Charla'yne Hunter, who is 
to live with the white stu- 
dents on the campus. The 
Negro male student, Mr. 
Hamilton Holmes, however, 
was not invited to live on 
campus. Nevertheless all 
these firsts at the Univers- 
ity of Georgia occurred with- 
out incident the first day 
they attended class. 

The f ol I o w i n g day the 
KKK and Talmadge-type 
“know-nothings” invaded 
the campus with their usual 
violence and obscenities, and 
immediately the school ad- 
ministration backed down 
and suspended the Negro 
students. But when the,court 
ruled for them, even the 
Governor gave notice that 
“law and order” would be 
preserved, and any demon- 
stration against the integra- 
tion order would be dealt 
with severely. Sure enough 
these KKKers showed the 
real yellow streak in them, 
and never even dared to 
make an appearance. That 
just shows you how easy it 
would have been to control 
them if the Faubuses and 
Jim Davises of Arkansas, 
Louisiana and “untouch- 
able” Mississippi did not 
choose to lead the white 
supremacists. 

* * * 

Laos 

The settlement, on ah in- 
ternational scale, of the war 
in Indo-China which created 
the country of Laos, made it 
a neutralist government. It 
remained so until recently 
when the Eisenhower admini- 
stration sought to turn the 
government over to right- 
wing Prince Boun Oum. Now 
the American government is 
crying “invasion by Com- 
munists” much in the same 
way as Castro is claiming an 
American invasion of Cuba. 

Laos has been pretty much 
of an American puppet state 
with all oU the funds and 
arms and payroll being sup- 
plied by the U.S.A. 

Outside of the U.S. State 
Dept, the present civil war is 
recognized as being an in- 
ternal affair, due to the low 
standards of living provided 
under the existing and for- 
mer regimes. The average in- 
come per year per person is 
less than $25, but the mili- 
tary equipment with which 
both sides are equipped is 
the latest, including the most 
up-to-date bazookas, tanks, 
rifles and field equipment. 
The population is on the 
verge of starvation. 


ers have displayed their sense 
of labor solidarity, isn’t it time 
to compel Reuther to stop play- 
ing capitalist politics, and de- 
fine his international role in 
world trade union organiza- 
tion? 

A New Page 

The Belgian general strike 
symbolizes a new stage not 
only in West Europen labor, , 
but also in Africa, even as 
the youth demonstrations 
last year opened a new stage 
in Japan, in South Korea, in 
Turkey, in South Africa and 
in South U.S.A. Just as the 
capitalist crises will height- 
en in the new year, so the 
battles for freedom the world 
over will expand. 

A new year has begun. A 
new page in the labor move- 
ment has been opened. 


ted the voting. The Moslems 
objected to 400,000 French 
troops in Algeria voting as 
“Algerians.” The instructions 
of the F.L.N., to boycott the 
voting, were carried out as 
follows: In Marseilles, NOT 
A SINGLE MOSLEM 
VOTED! The result in Paris 
was about as devastating. In 
Algiers where the French 
troops herded the Moslems 
into the polls at gun point. 
The results indicate that 
287,345 abstained and 
17,782 blank ballots were 
cast. In Oran 177,92'0 ab- 
stained and 12,770 cast blank 
ballots. The Moslem Alger- 
ians recognize a fraud when 
they see it. 

Actually there was little 
alternative. The Communists 
in Paris voted the same way 
as did Jacques Suostelle, the 
French Fascist, a “no” vote, 
so there is no way of dis- 
tinguishing their vote except 
to say that DeGaulle out- 
voted them 5 to one. 


Algeria 


General DeGaulle has won 
what he claims'to be a vic- 
tory on the question of Al- 
geria, which is widely inter- 
preted as meaning that Al- 
geria will get its independ- 
ence. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. What 
DeGaulle wanted was to stop 
a war that is bleeding both 
France and Algeria dry. The 
proposition on the ballot was: 

(1) Do you approve self de- 
termination for Algeria? 

(2) Do you approve the re- 
organization of public powers 
in Algeria? These proposi- 
tions are neither a promise 
of independence nor an offer 
of self determination for the 
Algerians. 

The Moslem majority of 
Algeria, led by the F.L.N. 
under Ferbat Abbas, boycot- 


"Liberator" 

Nasser 

We note with regret 
that the newly independent 
African states of Ghana, 
Guinea and Mali have chosen 
to associate the African Free- 
dom Fighters of the sub-Sa- 
hara region with the anti- 
Semetic activities of Egypt’s 
Nasser. The statement issued' 
at the end of the Casa Blanca 
conference, presided over by 
King Mohammed V of Mor- 
occo and dominated by Nas- 
ser of Egypt, which' was call- 
ed “to liberate the African 
territories still under foreign 
domination,” branded Israel 
as an “instrument of colonial- 
ism, not only in the Middle 
East, but also in Africa,” 

The irony of the situation 
is that all of these African 
States enjoy good relations 
with Israel, which has helped 
them in their hour of great- 
est need. If they were to look 
for states who were seeking 
to infringe on their own lib- 
erties and whose record’ as 
colonialists and imperialists 
is unbeaten in the last 20 J 
years, they would have to • 
look no further than Russia J 
and Red China. If they were • 
to look hack not too far they { 
would find that Arab rulers • 
in Africa since the 12th cen- m 
tury have been the exploi- • 
ters and slave traders who { 
have destroyed African civi- • 
lization. A conference whose • 
tone is set by this exploiting • 
group is certainly a back- • 
ward step for African free- • 
dom fighters. • 

These heads of state, in • 
the true manner of a class • 
ruling over the people as do m 
Russia and the United States ! 
and their respective satellite • 
formations in NATO and the J 
Warsaw Pact countries, fash- <• 
ioned their “aid” to African J 
countries in terms of a mili- • 
tary alliance, not people to J 
people aid. It will not last • 
long for it is impossible to J 
“unite” the people of Africa • 
who are fighting for freedom { 
with the King of Morocco • 
and Egypt’s Nasser at the J 
point when he is trying to • 
bring the Israeli war to * 
Africa. • 

The unfortunate part of • 
the whole conference is that • 
the people of the Congo do, • 
desperately, need aid to • 
maintain their freedom, stop J 
starvation, and expel the self • 
appointed dictator Mobutu, • 
his U.N. (U.S.) support and • 
all other imperialist agents 5 
who make a mockery of de- • 
mocracy in Africa. 5 
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THE PRICE PAID FOR BLUE CROSS 

Some years ago there was a discussion in our local union 
about paying our Blue Cross Insurance premiums in advance. 
The president stated that during some long strikes and lay-offs 
many of our members became ill and were without coverage. He 
felt that if we signed for the company to take out two months in 
advance, this would give us much more protection when we were 
laid off. At the time workers voted for this, but nothing was 
done about it. 

We were laid off for the month of December, and as soon 
as we returned to work in January every worker got a notice 
from Blue Cross saying that if our January premium was not 
paid by a given date our insurance would be cancelled. All kinds 
of discussion was going on in the plant about this. Some were 
saying they were going to cancel their insurance, others said it 
Was a racket and that Blue Cross wanted to increase our pay- 
ments because so many workers have lost their coverage by being 
laid off, and Blue Cross wants to keep the same amount of profit 
coming in. 

SOMETHING NO ONE BELIEVES 

I went to the front office to pay my half of the premium, 
which is $10. They say the company pays the other half. That 
the company pays the other half is something none of the work- 
ers in the plant believes. One worker said that he bought an 
automobile with a fifty-fifty guarantee on it for a year. If any- 
thing went wrong with it he paid half and the dealer paid half, 
as long as he brought it to the dealer’s garage. He later discov- 
ered that his half was the full amount, that he could have taken 
it to some other garage and had the work done for the half he 
paid to the dealer. He felt this is the same way Blue Cross works 
with the company. 

There were many workers in line waiting to pay their 
half, and some unemployed workers paying the full amount. 
Listening to some of the things they said about the hard- 
ship of keeping up Blue Crosse payments, especially when 
you are unemployed, forces one to wonder what kind of 
world we live in. After you are unemployed for a short 
period of time the company no longer pays half, and the 
worker must pay the whole, and not by the month but quar- 
terly. This must be paid in advance also, and for many this 
is 60 dollars and more for a three month period. 

“YOU’RE DOOMED ANYWAY’’ 

A worker in line asked how long can an unemployed worker 
afford this. He told about his mother being in the hospital for 
six weeks. The amount of money he had to pay in addition to 
what Blue Cross paid was unbelievable. He told of a neighbor 
whose mother was in the hospital with cancer. She has been 
there for nearly a year, and they have used up all their savings, 
sold his mother’s house and mortgaged his own house. All the 
neighbors are saying that the doctors are just keeping her alive 
until there’s no more money coming in. The worker who was 
telling the story said at first he thought his neighbors didn’t have 
Blue Cross and would lose everything. Then he found out that 
they did have it, and still they lost everything. In some cases 
you are stuck if you don’t have it and in ethers you’re doomed 
anyway. 

“EVERYTHING IS GONE” 

A woman, who was paying for her husband said they 
have carried it for 20 years, and neither she nor her husband 
has ever been in the hospital. Now they are both unem- 
ployed, -and they are plagued with the notion that if they 
stop paying it, it will be the time that after all these years 
they will have to go to the hospital. So they are trying to 
live off her husband’s unemployment cheek, and pay Blue 
Cross out of her unemployment check. 

Their savings have disappeared so fast they don’t know what 
to do. They want to leave the city but they don’t know where 
to go.She said she worked 15 years, and her husband 20 years 
in the shop. They scuffled to try to save in the hope that some 
day they would be able to make life a little more comfortable. 
Now she and her husband have been off nearly a year and a 
half and everything is gone. 

“UNTIL THEY ORGANIZE” 

In what every worker said there was an expression of dis- 
gust. No feeling of security, no feeling of confidence in the 
future, no matter what President Kennedy has said about pulling 
the country out of the economic crisis it is in. 

All seem to be caught in a vise that is getting tighter and 
tighter, and. nothing will change the situation until they organize 
themselves to throw off this burden that is upon them and start 
again on entirely new beginnings. Only then will they have some 
say about all things that are part of the struggle and the life 
of the working people, and not only will they have some say, 
they will have control of their own destiny. 
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New Freedom Campaigns Mark 
1st Anniversary of Sit-Ins 

Thousands of young Negro students marked the first anniversary 
of the sit-in movement, on Feb. 1, by demonstrations in major cities 
throughout the South. In Atlanta, Ga., 1500 picketed downtown 
stores in a 6-block area. Others lined up at a lily-white box office 
for movie tickets, and met refusals by moving to the back of the line 
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THINGS 



Editorial 


Congo Premier Lumumba Murdered 

The brutal murder of the duly-elected Premier of the 
Congo Republic, Patrice Lumumba, must be laid at the 
door, not only of Belgian imperialism and its Katanga 
stooge, Tshombe, but at the door of the UN as well. 

The crocodile tears shed by American Ambassador 
to the UN, Adlai Stevenson, cannot absolve the United 
States from the responsibility of having created a condi- 
tion for the rule of government by assassination. It was 
the American Embassy that transformed the straw-man, 
Colonel Mobutu, into Congo’s alleged "Strongman.” 

The Russian Ambasador to the UN, Valerian Zorin, 
. Has called the death a “heinous crime” and is reaping a 
windfall from this seeming alignment with African Free- 
dom Fighters, not only among the Afro-Asian countries, 
but public opinion in Europe and America as well. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s expression of "great shock” at Lumumba’s 
death, on the other hand, rings false since it is evident 
that he would rather keep quiet about the treacherous and 
conscienceless political assassination in order to continue 
his support of Kasavubu. Yet even his young brother, 
Teddy, had to admit, after a visit to the Congo, that Kasa- 
vubu is held to be “a tool of the Central Intelligence 
Agency” of the United States. 

Where Was Hammarskjold? 

Now that Premier Patrice Lumumba and two other 
elected government officials — the Youth and Sports Minis- 
ter, Maurice Mpolo, and Deputy Senate Speaker, Joseph 
Okito — have been murdered and their bodies are evidently 
so badly mutilated that Tshombe refuses so much as to 
show their grave, UN General Secretary Hammarskjold 
is calling for "an impartial investigation” into their death. 
No wonder that even a nobody like Tshombe can defy 
the UN for it is only natural to ask where was the gentle- 
man from Sweden when the Swedish officers of the UN 
had reported that Lumumba was so badly beaten on the 
forced arrival i» Kantanga that they were not sure that 
he would survive at all? 

Where was Hammarskjold when Lumumba was first 
arrested and man-handled at Leopoldville? 

Where was the gentleman when, in the dark of the 
night, the UN-recognized Congo government of Kasavubu 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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to start again. 

Similar demonstrations 
took place in Nashville, 
Tenn., High Point, Char- 
lotte, and Greensboro, N.C. 
— where the sit-ins began a 
year ago. 

In Hampton, Va„ 15 were 
arrested for sitting in the 
white section of a theatre. In 
Orangeburg, S.C., 9 were 
arrested for sitting at the 
“white only” lunch counter 
of the S. H. Kress store; and 
13 were sentenced to $100 or 
30 days for sitting at the Mc- 
Crory’s lunch counter in 
Rock Hill, S.C. They chose 
jail. 

IN BITTER CONTRAST, Feb. 
1 was also the day when John 
N. Thompson, a 33-year-old 
white man, and his family left 
New Orleans to escape the ven- 
geance of their bigoted white 
neighbors. A few days earlier, 
Thompson had dared to break a 
2-month white boycott by en- 
rolling 2 of his sons in New 
Orleans’ McDonough No. 19 
school where the only other 
pupils are 3 little Negro girls 
in the first grade. 

At the same time as the vio- 
lent segregationists were forc- 
ing the Thompson family to 
waver and leave, over 1600 
"moderates” crowded a testi- 
monial dinner in support of 
token integration in the near- 
empty schools of New Orleans. 
This hollow victory celebration 
was mocked by the grim reality 
that the troubled whites are 
still unwilling, or unable to op- 
pose the segregationists. 
TOKEN INTEGRATION 
MEANS SEGREGATION 

Although only 3 Southern 
states — Mississippi, Alabama, 
and South Carolna — still have 
laws specifically prohibiting in- 
tegration in the public schools, 
the other Southern states are 
using the device of “token in- 
tegration” to achieve the same 
ends. 

If Alabama’s Governor Pat- 
terson was reported as ready to 
lead violence against Negroes 
to prevent any move to inte- 
grate schools, Georgia’s Gov- 
ernor Vandiver has shown how 
to prevent it “legally.” By ad- 
mitting two Negro students, last 
month, to the University of 
Georgia, he reinforced the bars 
to integration on the element- 
ary and high school levels. 

The most vicious hoax to de- 
prive Negro children of any 
education whatever was perpe- 
trated in Virginia, where one 
County converted public schools 
into private schools exempt 
from the formal law of integra- 
tion but supported by public 
funds. 

LIBERAL WHITEWASH 

The Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, “radical” wing of 
the Northern Democrats, have 
signalized the extent of their 
support for the Negro Freedom 
Fighters by honoring Rev. 
Martin Luther King as “man of 
the year.” The A.D.A. has thus 
withheld its support of the 
(Continued on Page- 8) 
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Automation Up, White Collars Down 


Farm Workers Strike for 
Union: Face Armed Owners 


DETROIT — We knew] 
something was being pulled 
by Fords when we were 
scheduled to work the first 
ten days in February and 
the company suddenly 
changed its plans and laid 
us all off. 


It is not the same now. 
Neither with the few who are 
rarely called back nor with 
those working the “steady” four 
days a week. 

About the only way it can be 
described is that it is a life of 
uncertainty. We don’t feel there 
is any sense in anything now. 
As for planning anything, you 

Was He Lucky It 
Wasn’t A Hand? 

DETROIT — Worrying too 
much about production can be 
dangerous in an auto plant. 

You take this guy who was 
running a stamping press. He 
has been working in the plant 
for 30 years and has only two 
more years to work before re- 
tiring. 

The company has production 
speeded-up so much now that 
most workers in the shop know 
it’s, impossible to keep up with 
it and don’t worry about it. 

But this guy was worrying 
about making production. He 
also was trying to do some- 
thing about keeping up with it. 

He had found a way to 
jam the starter button on his 
press to keep it moving up 
and down without having to 
touch the starter button each 
time to operate the press. 

I saw him operating the press 
like this and went over to him. 

“Pete,” I said, “I never knew 
you took chances like you are 
now. I know you’ve been work- 
ing on presses a long time, but 
do you really trust it that 
much?” 

He looked at me and laughed, 
“Hell, you know as well as I 
do that you can’t trust any 
press. I know its not safe, but 
I gotta get production. At my 
age, the company might try to 
find an excuse to get rid of 
me. I just got two years to go 
before I can retire, and I’d like 
to work my time out. If they 
fire me for any excuse, I 
couldn’t get a job anywhere.” 

“To hell with production,” 

I told him. “If you don’t make 
production today, you don’t 
make it. But if you lose a 
hand, you’ll have it lost your 
whole life. 

“If the company would fire 
guys for not making production 
the way they set it up, there 
wouldn’t be anybody working 
here. And it’s just because 
you’ve got two more years to 
go that you shouldn’t take 
chances like this.” 

He just shrugged his should- 
ers and kept on working. I 
started to get mad, so I just 
walked on up the line. 

In about 15 minutes, I saw a 
boss come hurrying by me and 
heard some guys talking in an 
excited manner. I went over to 
them and asked what happened. 

They told me Pete had his 
thumb cut off in his press. 


they made the change, but 
neither the company nor union 
put us in knowledge of what 
the reasons were for it. 

Some of the rumors had it 
that since Chrysler had laid off 
some workers — some indefinite- 
ly and some for a week — that 
Ford wanted to fall in line 
with Chrysler. This was sup- 


can’t do it for next week or 
next month, let alone for next 
year. 

The reason is simple. Not 
one of us knows that he is 
going to be working tomor- 
row. Not one. 

There is no steelworker who 
would be surprised" to go to 
work tomorrow and find a no- 
tice up saying the mill is closed. 
We know of too many closed 
mills around us — and we have 
seen open hearth furnaces shut 
down in our own mill. 

NOW BOSSES GET AX 

Supervision now is getting 
the ax along with the steel- 
workers, and this is something 
new. When lay-offs hit before, 
the company kept all of super- 
vision. It used to be a real joke 
to see so many white badges 
(the mark of the boss) floating 
around. I know a couple of' 
bosses who put their badges 
under their lapels or in their 
pockets so it wouldn’t look like 
there were so many bosses com- 
pared to the men who were 
working. 

The false sense of security 
bosses had before is all gone 
from them now. But even in 
getting rid of some of the 
bosses the company is trying 
to hit out at the men. 

To get rid of the bosses, the 
company is ordering physical 
exams for all of them. The com- 
pany doctor has his orders and 
finds something wrong with 
those earmarked to go. 

The company has always 
pushed to be able to order a 
physical exam at any time for 
the men, too. But the union 
fought against this and has held 
it to the point where the com- 
pany can’t order exams for the 
men unless they are recalled 
after being off for 30 days or 
more. 

If the company could do 
this, they could get rid of any- 
body for any reason. They’d 
just order an exam and the 
doctor would be sure to find 
something wrong with you — 
and out you’d be. 

The company says it is set- 
ting an example by examining 
their own supervision. The 
only thing this has been an 
example of is that the company 
doesn’t care about anything, 
even its own men. 

A “FAIR” NO! 

Years of slave-driving serv- 
ice and loyalty from the bosses 
doesn’t mean a thing where a 
penny in profits is concerned. 
I’ll bet there are plenty of those 
laid-off bosses who are cursing 
all the years they have been 
driving us to make these profits 
for the company. 

As for the company showing 
how “fair” it is in getting rid 
; of its bosses and asking the 
union to be “fair” and give 
| them the- right to do the same 
| to the workers, the union should 
I have only one thing to say: NO! 


posed to show that they were 
sticking together. 

Office Worker Target 

Of course this wasn’t the 
reason. While this rumor was 
spread by a few persons, most 
of us know that all of the com- 
panies are out to cut each 
others throat and to get as 
much of the market as they can 
for themselves. And we found 
out the real reason: It was to 
install Automation in the of- 
fices to get rid of white collar 
workers. 

Unlike Chrysler which has 
openly announced that it is 
laying off white collar work- 
ers, Ford has not given out 
any information at all that it 
is also doing the same thing. 

When I passed by the main 
office at Fords as the year 1960 
ended, I saw 12 girls behind 
12 typewriters, writing up pro- 
duction records and filing them. 

A Funny Feeling 

On Feb. 3, there were only 
four girls in that office. Auto- 
mation had knocked out the 
other eight secretaries. 

The four girls left to type and 
file production reports and 
schedules for the balance of the 
week. But there are still 12 
typewriters in that office, and 
those four girls aren’t using any 
but their own. But those 12 
typewriters all are going at the 
same time. 

It gives you a funny feeling 
when you see it. The schedule 
page forms are automatically 
fed into the eight typewriters 
with nobody behind them. The 
typewriters type by themselves 
—and type more perfectly than 
if a secretary was doing it. 
After a page is typed out, it 
is, again automatically, thrown 


The month of January, by 
preside ntial proclamation, 
marks the start of the year- 
long nation-wide observance 
of the Civil War Centennial 
The blood-lusting dandies of 
South Carolina did not fire 
the first shot of the Civil War 
nntil April 12, 1861, when 
they opened fire on Fort 
Sumter in Charleston harbor. 
But the brain-washed profes- 
sors, and the brain-washing 
propagandists have already 
opened their attack against 
the true meaning and heritage 
of this second American Rev- 
olution. 

WHICH SIDE LOST? 

Bruce Catton, who makes his 
reputation and his living by re- 
writing the history of the Civil 
War in favor of the slave-own- 
ing South, has written some 
offensive sketches of the war, 
under the title "Gallant Men 
in Deeds of Glory,” in the Jan. 
6 issue of LIFE magazine. 

Using the theme. “All the 
brothers we’re valiant,” Catton 
sings misty-eyed praises to the 
battlefield “gallantry” of var- 
ious Confederate soldiers. In 
order not to appear blatantly 
prejudiced against the North, 
he pretends to balance each tale 
of Confederate gallantry with 
one of Union gallantry. The net 
effect, however, is so turgid a 
salute to Confederate heroism 
that one wonders how the South 
was ever defeated on the field 
of battle. 

Because Catton is preoccu- 
pied with singing the praises 
of the Southern enslavers, he 
has no room or thought even 
to acknowledge the stirring 
wartime heroism of such 
great humanists as the run- 
away slaves Harriet Tubman, 
Sojourner Truth, Frederick 
Douglass, and the white Abo- 
litionists Garrison, Phillips, 
Smith, Lovejoy, et al. 

What is fundamental to Cat- 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 4— The 
strike of farm workers against 
California’s $20 million Imperial 
Valley lettuce growers, now 
faces the might and force of 
those farmers and growers. 
From one end of the state to 
the other they have banded to- 
gether to break this strike. Over 
500 farmers travelled from the 
North to Imperial Valley. They 
have formed ‘“Citizen’s Com- 
mittees to Save the Harvest.” 
As in all strikes, local author- 
ity, the police, the courts are 
on the side of the bosses. In 
some cities, what seemed to be 
aid from the Department of 
Labor, restraining orders on 
hiring Mexican workers during 
the strike, was itself put under 
a restraining order by U.S. Dis- 


out to one side. It just has to 
be picked up and filed. 
Nobody Is Safe 

These typewriters are hook- 
ed up to the production line 
through an electronic network. 
As the automobiles run through 
the line, the production data 
is transmitted back to these 
typewriters which record the 
information. 

In this case there are col- 
lege graduates who are being 
replaced by Automation. All of 
this stuff about getting a good 
education to be sure you have 
a job sure isn’t panning out 
for these secretaries and white 
collar workers. 

By now everybody can see 
that Automation isn’t oxtly 
hard on the production work- 
ers and throwing them out of 
jobs by the thousands, it is 
at the point now where no- 
body is safe. 


ton's deceitful writing is that 
by degrading the Civil War to 
a mere military engagement 
between two factions of white 1 
men. North and South, he de- 
nies the world revolutionary im- 
pact of the Civil War. He thus 
pretends that the irrepressible 
conflict could have befen avoid- 
ed by cool-headed compromise, 
and that slavery was only an 
incidental issue. 

THE SOUTH IS INHUMANITY 

While it is true that the North 
was not united, in the early 
years of the war, on the Ques- 
tion that Abolition was the cru- 
cial issue, from the very start 
of the secession movement, the 
slave-owning rulers of the 
South were united in their de- 
termination to shed a nation’s 
blood to preserve and extend 
the inhumanity of slavery. 

They had grandiose visions of 
launching a vast empire of slav- 
ery by the conquest and en- 
slavement of Cuba and the Cen- 
tral and South American coun- 
tries, and by reopening the 
abominable slave trade. The 
cornerstone of their military 
strategy was to woo and win 
the military and diplomatic 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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trict Judge James M. Carter in 
San Diego, allowing eleven 
farmers to work their crop. 

In the city of El Centro farm- g 
ers recently deputized by Sher- 
iff Herbert Hughes walked 
through the streets carrying 
shotguns ready for .use when- 
ever they saw fit. Although the 
union protested the deputization 
of farmers, the Sheriff show- 
ing his impartiality, replied that 
he had also deputized “some 
union officiate." Tie plans to 
deputize 1,000 “Citizens.” 

Caught in between in this 1 
strike are the 9,000 Mexican 
workers who have been reduced 
to scab labor. They have no 
friends. The farmers bring 
them over for cheap labor and 
at the moment as strikebreak- 
ers, and the union is trying to 
make it impossible for them to 
cross the border at all to work. 
IN THE FIELDS 

The union says: “The prob- 
lem is: organize a target quota 
of 150,000 agricultural work- 
ers in California ... 

“Agriculture has become cor- 
porate agribusiness, with effi- 
cient machines, automation, 
financial combination and in- , 
terlockings, dehumanized and 
depersonalized production . . . 

“It is America’s largest 
industry, without the accom- 
paniment or creation of a 
single new law to control it,” 

“It has received, and still re- 
ceives, federal and state aid.” 

The Mirror reported that at 
a union demonstration outside 
a farm labor camp, “Strikers ad- 
vanced on Danenberg camp 
from The Hole, a labor staging 
area in nearby Calexico, about 
7 a.m. 

“They wavc-d black and red- 
flags, the traditional Mexican, 
symbol of a labor dispute, and 
threw hundreds of leaflets over 
the camp fence urging imported 
laborers to join the union 
cause.” Does this mean they 
are asking the Mexican workers 
to join the" union or just to sup- 
port the union demands, includ- 
ing the one that would prohibit 
them from working in Califor- 
nia? . . ■ 

THE WORKERS WEAPON 

Yet here precisely is the key 
to success for organizing the 
workers in the fields. Bosses 
always want to put skilled 
against unskilled, foreign 
against American, unemployed 
against employed and in every 
way practice “divide and rule.” 
The only weapon the workers 
have is their united force. So 
long as craft unionism was the 
narrow vision of unionists, there 
was no CIO and the whole labor 
movement suffered. It is 100% 
more true of workers who fol- 
low the crops. 

The Mexican union leader- 
ship has shown the way. The 
chief trade union of Mexico, 
the CTM has come out in sup- 
port of the United Packing- 
house Workers and the Agri- 
cultural Workers Organizing 
Committee. They will give 
political and propaganda sup- 
port to a drive to organize 
2,500 Imperial Valley farm 
hands.” 

Why does the union stop 
short? They are out to organ- 
ize the 2,500 American work- 
ers, when there are 11,500 
workers to be organized in 
Imperial Valley. To the Amer- 
ican worker they offer to 
“raise agricultural wages to 
a minimum of $1.25 hourly” 
(this in the richest country in 
the world) “and as much 
higher as the traffic will bear, 
later; to improve the living 
standards of traditionally no- 
| madic farm worker families; 
to settle these families in 
one place long enough to 
vote , . Why not include 
the Mexican worker who sure- 
ly would fight and join * 
union. 


We were curious to know why 


Says Steel Worker 

Only One Tiling to Say — No! 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. — The attitude to work of the 
men in the mills has reached a turning point. In the past 
when there have been layoffs and men were recalled, 
quite often those recalled would knock themselves out 
on their jobs as well as influence others to speed up 
their work. Maybe they figured by working so hard they 
might keep their jobs somehow. It never happened that 
way, of course; it only speeded the time when they 
would be back out on the street again. 


THEN AND NOW 

The Civil War in the U. S. 
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Workers Movement Must Be 


Call London 


Motor Car Workers March in 


In Forefront Against War 


BY HARRY McSHANE 


The Polaris fight is interesting. The Trades Council 
leaders, influenced b.y the jC.P. are pressing for a deputa- 
tion -tc the House of Commons. The Scottish T.U.C. is 
against it, proposing a demonstration to Holy Loch as an 
alternative. The C.P., however, has been able to cause 
a number of deputations to go to the House of Commons 


on various issues. 

It is possible that the E.C. 
of the Trades Council will try 
to pursue the deputation. We 
have decided to oppose if raised 
at the next meeting of Glasgow 
Trades Council. Out attitude has 
been that the Polaris fight 
must be regarded as part of 
the fight against the prepara- 
tions for war and that the 
working class movement must 
be in the forefront of it. 

A11 the young M.P.’s in Scot- 
land support Gaitsketl and, of 
course, support Polaris. The 
older men, including old-time 
pacifists, are aaginst it. The 
Scottish Council while said to 
be opposed is, in fact, in favour 
of Polaris. We may find our- 
selves, for the first time, sup- 
porting the line of the Scottish 
T.U.C. 

I am alarmed at the possible 
effect of the Moscow statement. 
To those who can read it the 
Russian line is exposed. Most 
Communists and fellow-travel- 
lers will read it differently. As 
I said in an article I wrote to- 
day: the picture painted by 
Khrushchev is one of the whole 
world marching towards “Com- 
munism” with Krushchev at 
the head of the procession. 
Hoyr that will appeal to C.P. 
members. 


Ford Apprentices 
Are Isolated 

“News and Letters” Commit- 
tee member at Fords has re- 
vealed the difficulties often 
initially present in organizing 
the youth. He says: “The ap- 
prentices (and students) at 
Fords are not allowed to mix 
with the ‘peasants’ and contact 
with them is almost non- 
existent. 

As ail the students wear the 
same ‘uniform’ (white ware- 
house coat) the workers are 
generally suspicious of them. 

One machine section was a 
favorite haunt of a few of these 
students at one time, helpful, 
and ever-anxious to learn. 

For six months or so the 
machine operators and students 
were the best of friends. One 
week they were missing. Then 
after a while one returned, with 
stop-watch and clip-board. 

He explained that he was 
“with the time-study depart- 
ment for a short while and “as 
he knew most of the men’s 
tricks” he was “to re-time the 
operations.” 
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Such unfortunate incidents 
do not encourage familiarity be- 
tween the students and the op- 
erators. 

Moral: many youngsters may 
become unwitting stooges of 
the management unless labor 
takes them under its wing! 
“Progress” could do a good job 
here. Find them contacts. 


Rank & File Not At Conference; 
Behan Dissolves ‘Workers Party’ 


Bill Christopher of the Behan 
group and ex-I.L.P. Industrial 
Organizer, and Brian Behan 
hemself, former E.C. member 
of the Communist Party then 
leading Trotskyist and founder 
of the “Workers’ Party” last 
June, have dissolved the W.P. 
and, as we predicted (this page, 
last month) joined the Syndical- 
ists. 

Such was their haste to re- 
nouce Marxism (which to the 
last they identified with Com- 
munism) that they had not the 
tact to wait until arfter the 
Conference, but left the I.L.P., 
their joint initiators, holding 
the baby. In this case it turned 
out to be a floor-full of wordy 
syndicalists. 

Of the 90 or so people pres- 
ent, perhaps a dozen were real 
live uncommitted rank and file 
workers. They most likely won’t 
be seen again. 

The L.I.P. sent five delegates, 
Commonwealth two, two came 
from France, and two from Lon- 
don’s Irish Workers’ Union. 
Practically the same crowd as 
“organised” the meeting were 
elected to the new E.C, 

The leaflet printed by the 
Syndicalists was adopted as a 
policy statement; the proposal 
of a London Rank and File 
Committee was amended to 


read “national”, and — frankly, 
we’re back where we started. 
The rank and file worker re- 
mains untouched. 

What of the I.L.P? It is now 
linked as partner with the syn- 
dicalists. Despite its 300 mem- 
bers and 30 branches, this is a 
shotgun marriage it cannot 
have foreseen. It can — on paper 
— be decisive in steering the 
new committee towards success 
if it stirs itself. A big “if”. 

It seems its readers haven’t 
a spark of interest in the ideas 
now at issue. Nor have the 
I.L.P. leaders made, or appear 
to contemplate, any effort to 
check the widespread degenera- 
tion of the British “radicals” 
towards preoccupation with 
eeonomism. 

For those who now hastily 
disclaim all “theory”, “ortho- 
doxies and dogmas,” history be- 
gan only when they left school. 
This is not our idea of a serious 
attitude to workers’ aspirations. 

For the rank and file worker, 
the daily struggle against the 
’united State’ goes on, with a 
consistency that may appear 
dull, but which has its victories; 
and those of us who grasp 
Marxist-Hunamism as the re- 
flection of our own thoughts 
realize that the New Society is 
closer than we often think. 

F. W. 


Protest Against Automation 


Parley On 
Apartheid 

In response to appeals from 
South Africans to get the Ver- 
woerd government expelled 
from the British Common- 
wealth, a number of actions are 
projected centering on the ar- 
rival of the proven pro-Nazi 
Verwoerd in London for the 
Prime Ministers’ Conference 
early in March. 

Walthamston Trades Coun- 
cil’s Action Committee on South 
Africa have called a conference 
of delegates from factories, 
streets, union branches and all 
interested organizations in East 
London and S.W. Essex for the 
third week in March. Speakers 
Ron Segal (“Africa South in 
Exile”) and D. V. Dadoo (S.A. 
Indian Congress) will present 
the case against Verwoerd, and 
delegates will discuss forms of 
extended local activity, infor- 
mation and organization to help 
African freedom (write the Lon- 
don News & Letters Committee 
for details.) 

A 67-hour virgil of _ protest 
will be held outside the P.M.s’ 
Conference at Lancaster House, 
on March 8, 9, and 10. 

Dr. Verwoerd will be met by 
a demonstration as soon as the 
time and place of his (currently 
secret) arrival is discovered. 

SHARPEVILLE will be com- 
memorated by a memorial 
meeting and march, on Sunday, 
March 19th. 

The Anti - Apartheid Move- 
ment, 200 Gower Street, Lon- 
don NW1 (Evston 5786) can 
supply details of the last three 
projects. All readers unable to 
participate can raise the matter 
in their own organizations, and 
by spirited letters to their local 
press. 


"Radio Free Scotland" 

A rattle of drums, the skirl 
of bagpipes, a record of 
“Scotland the Brave,” and a 
voice announces that Radio 
Free Scotland is on the air. 

It was revealed recently 
that Scottish Nationalist 
broadcasts have broken into 
the BBC 3rd television chan- 
nel every Thursday evening, 
at 11 p.m., for 30 minutes, 
since April, to broadcast to 
Edinburgh viewers. 

Each week, green G.P.O. 
vans roam the streets to 
track down the illegal sta- 
tion which is manned and 
organized by the local youth, 
who record the programmes 
on tape for other, unknown, 
members to transmit. Their 
aim is self-government for 
Scotland. 
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Two thousand motor car 
workers from Fords, Austin, 
Standard marched through Lon- 
don at the end of January to 
lobby MP’s and demand State- 
aid for the industry. Bro. Bob 
Etheridge, Autin’s Chief Stew- 
ard said “Peaple don’t realize 
how serious the position is.” 

The car workers have pulled 
their weight to make the indus- 
try very prosperous. Between 
May, ’59 and May, ’60, they 
pushed up output by nearly 
25% per head. And the indus- 
try is going ahead with expan- 
sion plans, costing £300,000,000 
— out of the workers’ labour. 

Standard are still pressing 
for wage-cuts, but stewards 


Short-Time Work 
Is Widespread 

FORDS AT DAGENHAM 

have now put their 17,000 car 
works down to a 3-day week. 
300 stewards met and said: “We 
want either 5 days work or 5 
days pay.” 

The Dorcaster works slashed 
their 22 work-days a month to 
16; the men have given advance 
notice that no overtime will be 
worked this summer, which an- 
noyed the Dorcaster manager. 

RAILS: The Birmingham Met- 
ro, Cammel Carriage Sc Wag- 
gon Co. are putting their 2,500 
Workers on a 4-day week to 
slow down the supply of diesel 
coaches to British Railways. 

NATIONALLY, economists 
estimate that more than 109 . 80 # 
ear workers are now on short 
time — over 28,880 more than 
at the end of November. Most 
are production men. 

At the same time, the Tory 
government has called for an 
increase in exports at cut costs 
(they daren't say whose “costs”). 
Now listen for the Communist 
campaign to step up trade with 
Russia — as if this will solve 
Britain’s or the world’s crisis! 

E.T.U. Moves 
Against Its 
Apprentices 

“Progress”, the rank and file 
apprentices’ paper (see last 
issue) has been ordered to sus- 
pend publication by the Com- 
munist - dominated Elect rical 
Trades Union, of which its edi- 
tor is a member, and who has 
recently been interrogated by 
his union. He writes; 

“We will fight all opposition 
that withholds the apprentices 
the right to organize themselves 
and publish a medium by which 
they may exchange ideas and 
protest against injustice. 

Some Communists shed croc- 
odile tears when the capitalist 
‘News Chronicle’ went out of 
existence, and some implied 
that big business had destroyed 
that paper in order to monopo- 
lise the means of propaganda.” 

Subscribe 

to 

News & Letters 


point out that an all-round £5 
a week cut would only knock 
£10 off the production cost of 
a car. 

Automation .now means that a 
modern auto factory can make 
a profit on 60% capacity work- 
ing. Output between that and 
peak does not make a difference 
of more than a shilling in the 
pound of cost. Fat profits are 
still made on a three-day week, 
as at Oxford where 15,000 
workers are on short time, and 
Dagenham, where 10,000 are 
so hit. 

Automation has meant a de- 
cline in living standards for the 
workers and the prospect of 
2t4 million cars turned out in 
the year 1965, with shrinking 
markets. Capitalism is in a cul- 
de-sac. The Tory plan to spread 
automation all over industry 
will worsen, not improve, the 
position for British workers, 
but they will have the last 
word. 

Committee Member, London. 

Tories Back 
‘Black Box 9 
Automation 

Government Ministers are 
pressing for an intensive in- 
troduction of automation in 
British industry, and State 
money is financing a new breed 
of “black box” computers al- 
legedly capable of controlling 
any kind of plant. EUiott-Auto- 
mation Ltd. are getting this 
grant from the National Re- 
search Development Corpora- 
tion. 

Industrialists are lieing 
warned that two things will 
happen if automation is de- 
layed: 

(1) Progressive worsening of 
British trading position as rival 
capitalist nations “beat us”. 
For workers, this means 
“towards the rice ration.” 

(2) “Certain defeat” in the 
trade war with Russia, with its 
State-directed centralised auto- 
mation program, which the Brit- 
ish bosses expect to bear fruit 
by 1966. In Marx's day, he 
pointed out how advanced in- 
dustrial countries moulded the 
backward ones in their own 
image; today, the reverse is 
also true. 

Only the human factor — labor 
— is left out of the calculations 
of these contending rivals for 
world supremacy. 

As a consolation prize, the 
T.U.C. is helping organize * 
conference (together with the 
employers) on the social and 
economic effects of automation, 
at Harrogate in June. It’s our 
guess that not a single worker’s 
idea or voice will be heard 
there. 
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had the Premier bound, blind-folded, gagged and force- 
fully transferred to a prison in a province which had 
seceded from the Congo Republic? 

Wasn’t it obvious then that there was only one 
reason for this transfer, and that was to premeditate 
- . murder? 

Where was Hammarskjold when apartheid South 
Africa announced that Lumumba had been murdered on 
the Very night he was transferred to Kantanga, and the 
Kantanga authorities had concocted the escape story only 
in order to be able to announce later that Patrjce Lumum- 
ba was dead? It ill behooves Hammarskjold to smirk when 
the Russian Ambassador 1 declared him responsible for 
Lumumba’s death. ;’ 

Both are cynics. History will not forgive Russia’s 
butchery of the Hungarian Revolution just because it 
’how poses as an ally of Freedom Fighters — in Africa. 
s And it will not forgive the General Secretary for pre- 
siding over that new butchers’ kitchen called the UN. 

The Ignorant, Cruel, Unprincipled Tshombe 

The Katanga announcement of Lumumba’s death re- 
veals that the ambitious, petty, vicious tyrant-without-any ' 
5 scruples, Tshombe, is as ignorant as he is vain, cruel and 
unprincipled. That statement lumped together the execu- 
tion of the labor martyrs, Sacco and Vanzetti, and that 
of the convict, Caryl Chessman, and used all that as 
“justification” for his lynching of Lumumba and his 
colleagues. If Kennedy wantts to associate himself with 
such a traitor to the cause of African freedom, it certainly 
does hot represent the views of the American people. 

; • Are we supposed to take his word, and that of the 
paid press, that Lumumba was a Communist and “for 
violence”, but this creature Tshombe, whose hands are 
bloody from political assassination, is a “democrat and a 
moderate” when this is his concept of trial by jury? Is 
this the new frontier which he wishes 1 revealed to the 
people of the world WHO KNOW THAT IT WAS LU- 
MUMBA WHO ORGANIZED THE CONGOLESE NA- 
TIONAL MOVEMENT IN 1958 AND LED HIS PEOPLE 
TO FREEDOM in 1960 while Tshombe sold out to the 
Belgian oppressors, and three short days after indepen- 
dence was achieved declared his secession from the newly 
independent African state? 

This is not a new frontier. It is old, putrid imperial- 
ism. Times, however, have changed. A century has 
passed since Belgian King Leopold II could carve out 
an African empire by reducing the 20-40 million Con- 
golese masses down to 8 million. This is 1960 when a 
third of Africa has rid itself of European imperialism 
and is not ready to accept any new imperialism — 
Russian or American made — in its place. It is the year 
African Freedom Fighters will carry on the struggle 
until the old colonialism is driven off the face of the 
earth. 

The Heritage of Patrice Lumumba 

The United States has made it easy enough for Russia 
to appear as the protector of African freedom. , But the 
Africans will not forget that Russia itself voted for the 
UN entry into the Congo. Their present demand for tIN 
withdrawal cannot wipe the slate clean, for with that 
entry there has come chaos, planned chaos. The United 
States and the others in the UN who had supported 
Kasavubu^ as the legal government — although hfr had 
only 10 per cent of the actual votes of the Congolese 
people and occupied the figure-head' i rote- of president — 
mUst now face the consequences of their action. 

Only a foot like Tshombe can think that the death 
of Lumumba has rid the Congo of “a problem”. The 
Congolese masses have tasted freedom. They will not 
return to the old stage of opression, even if Belgian white 
imperialism now has the black face of a Tshombe, nor if 
“democracy” tells them that government by assassination 
is preferable to “Communism”. 

That Patrice Lumumba was not a Communist is now 
being admitted by the very people who called him that 
yesterday. Patrice Lumumba was no Communist; he was 
an African Freedom Fighter who led the struggle of the 
Congolese people. He found out too late that formal 
political freedom, which does not have an economic base 
on which to thrive, can be saddled with an economic 
imperialism as dastardly as that of political imperialism. 

Patrice Lumumba leaves behind him an awakened 
consciousness and love of liberty which took shape in an 
organized movement for liberation which crossed tribal 
lines, and was truly of national, and indeed of continental, 
that is all-African, range. Proof lies in the reasoned state- 
ment from Lumumba’s stronghold in Stanleyville that 
Lumumba’s death does not In any way stop the National 
Congolese Movement from continuing the struggle for 
liberation. Proof lies in the fact that what he had achieved 
for the Congo, Kenneth Kaunda and Dr. Banda are fight- 
ing to achieve for Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and 
the Freedom Fighters in Kenya for Kenya. Even in white 
supremacist South Africa, and in the fascist dominated 
Portuguese colonies of Angola and Mozambique the Afri- 
can Freedom Fighters will not rest until they have 
achieved the goal of African independence. 

We mourn the death of Patrice Lumumba, but we 
are confident that for every leader whose young life has 
been snuffed out by imperialism and its stooges, hun- 
dreds and thousands will arise to take their places and 
see that the deaths are not in vain, that freedom will 
be achieved in our time. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
"THE NEW FRONTIER" 

Kennedy’s, State of the 
Union message did contrast 
somewhat with that of the 
outgoing golfer who seems to 
believe that, the future is all 
rosy., JFK wisely observed 
the exact opposite, namely 
that “the, Anjjeficar^ ec.onomy 
is in trouble," 

This, however, is no espe- 
cially profound statement — 
especially to the. 5^4 (official) 
million unemployed. 


*r> 


* Workingman 

* California 


Some of the “big shots” 
at the National Committee 
' for Democratic Action 
meeting here said that the 
last five years was just the 
first stage of Automation, 
and that we are now going 
to entor the next stage. It 
really set me on my heels. 

If the last five years was 
just the “beginning,” what 
more do they think work- 
ers can stand in the next 
five? 

I read Kennedy’s ad- 
dress on the State of the 
UniOn! very carefully. He’s 
beginning already to put 
some' of his plans into ef- 
fect to help aUevlate some 
of the hunger. Rat even if 
Kennedy COULD feed all 
the hungry and unemploy- 
ed people • — if Vseienee 
keeps perfecting more and 
more of the machines so 
that more and more be- 
come unemployed — what is 
■the end of it? ^ •!>- 

, _ /'•' ] Auto Worker 
' ' ' Detroit 

;; ■ * ■ * • ’• 

Mr. Kennedy’s solution 
seems to be to send, a stream 
of messages to. Congress “in- 
suring a prompt recovery and 
paving the way for increased 
long range growth.” And 
then to. add that ..“.there will* 
be further setbacks before 
the tide is turned.’’ That 
must be very encouraging to ■ 
people whose compensation 
checks have run out already! • 

He has yet to say how he 
intends to STOP the prob- 
lem of unemplo; ment caused 
by automation and the “re- 
cession.” His meager offer 
to “improve unemployment 
compensation and give more 
food to the jobless” reveals 
his acceptance of the fact 
that under capitalism there 
MUST be unemployment, 
and that the unemployed 
army WITH automation will 
continue to grow. 

Still Working 
Los Angeles 
" * * * 

I heard a radio program 
discussing whether a man 
should hold two jobs. It 
sounded ridiculous to me. I 
would like to hold just one. 

I’ve answered 112 want 
ads since I’ve been off — four 
months. I’m a truck driver. 
I’m healthy and fairly young 
and I’m not “contented” to 
draw rocking - chair money. 
I’ve answered ads for any 
kind of work I could see. I 
wish the people who spend 
their energy debating about 
“two jobs” would put a little 
effort behind trying to help 
us find just one. 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

* * * 

A guy that used to work 
in the same shop with me 
came back to visit after hav- 
ing been in Phoenix, Ariz. 


He told me that things are 
really had there. He’s a jour- 
neyman signpainter and 
usually it’s not too hard to 
find ' Some kind of work, if 
even for a couple of days. 
He says- even this' is not the 
case in Phoenix. Added to 
this is the fact that Arizona 
has those ridiculous “right to 
woirk” laws so that even the 
shops that would be Wring 
do so on the basis of taking 
the guy who will work; for 
less. 

signpMnter 
Los Angeles 

/ ” . - " \ ¥’ * ' * ' "! 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

-The history- of the 
American Negro is insepa- 
- rable from the struggles of 
the Negro people today. It 
is a struggle . that con- 
tinues every day. We are 
not only fighting for the 
right to vote in the South, 
not only the right to ride 
on unsegregated buses, 
and not only to sit next to 
a white person at a lunch 
counter. We are fighting 
for total and complete 
freedom. . 

We are sick of token in- 
tegration. We are sick of 
subtle discrimination in 
the North. We know that 
the freedom ot the whole 
human race rests upon our 
getting oar freedom, Mild 
We will ndt wait forever. 
We want complete -and 
total freedom for all and 
we want it NOW, 

R. G. 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

There is a fine old saying 
about the forest and' toe 
trees. That is why your TO- ’ 
tage point is fee'tt~er fhan 
mime. AlsoyotLea* puA all 
the freedom fightipg togeth- 
er' and see where it’s fifing. 

■w" We have token integra- 
tion in the Schools — ONE 
or TWO Negroes in a white 
school. White people ean 
get tuition grants to send 
their bids to private 
schools to avoid sending 
them to integrated schools. 
My tax money is sending 
kids to private schools Who 
could well afford to go 
without state money. There 
goes money that could be 
raising teachers’ salaries 
and building new schools. 
With more Negroes eating 
at lunch counters, less 
whites eat there. The pre- 
vailing sympathy here was 
with the Georgians who did 
not want the schools inte- 
grated. Now, I don’t mean 
anyone approved of the mobs 
shouting the slogans, but no 
one openly approved Mrs. 
Gabrielle, either. I had the 
feeling that if she had made 
her stand here instead of in 
New Orleans, she still would 
have had to leave town. The 
judge here who handled most 
of the school integration 
stuff had to have his home 
phone taken out because of 
all the threatening calls. Ap- 
parently people in Virginia 
were pretty animal-like, too. 

Please understand that 
this doesn’t mean that I 
think: 1) that the freedom 
efforts throughout toe 
country have gotten no- 
where, or 2) that we should 
all give up and go home. I 
do think that it will be a 
very long, hard pull. 

White Professional 
Virginia 


, I was at the Democratic 
Convention and I received 
one of your publications but 
until now had just ‘stuck it 
away in my desk. ’While 
cleaning I came across it 
again and took the time 4© 
read it. a > / 

I too feel that (something 
should be done about toe - 
Negro situation as weii .-as 
the many other groups who 
are being persecuted. - These 
groups are not minority 
groups but have grown to 
the point where they should 
be given- majority represen- 
tation in our American scene. 

I have talked to others >who 
also agree but could not find 
(until now) anyone who- was 
willing, to help to correct 
this visetous mlsjustiee. . 

In my studies I find that 
there are only one or maybe 
two Negroes who represent 
this group in Congress. The 
SoUth is not represented by 
one single Negro, yet some 
cities do have a majority of 
the Negro population. ’ \ 

Groups at our school are 
discouraged from standing 
up for any true cause for 
freedom. This is something 
I haye spoken against but 
could do nothing. Please 
send me,;.' more information 
about your ideas and could 
I have a subscription to your 
wonderful publication. 

UCLA, Student 
California 
. * *■ - ' 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

Since Kennedy won, the 
union leaders’ plan's for new 
contracts are in all the 
papers. McDonald discusses 
his plans with the ’Steel 
bosses, Reuther discusses his 
plans with the Auto bosses, 
but none of these big union 
leaders get together with, 
their own members' and dis- 
cuss with them Witirt they 
want The union leaders, it 
would appear, would like” 
their membership to become 
the real forgotten men of the 
new union negotiations. 

Committee Member 
: Los 'Augeies 
"A ' v ■ ■■■■■;, .' .I-'- 
The company is speed- 
ing up the line as Last as 
they can. They are getting 
at least 16 hours produc- 
tion in the space of 8 
hours. In one week, you 
do two weeks work, and 
that’s why they can work 
us one week and lay us off 
one week. They get that 
much more production. 

And the worst thing 
about it is that the union 
steward doesn’t even come 
around any more to check 
the line, which all of us 
know is going full speed 
and is against the con- 
tract. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

After some guys have to 
tighten their belts a couple 
of notches, it’s amazing how 
much sense it can put in 
their heads, and it helps put 
a little backbone in them as 
welL 

No worker is going to just 
lay down and die if he is out 
of a job for long. He’s going 
to find a way out one way 
or the other. If it isn’t with 
the leaders he’s got now, he’s 
going to look for it where he 
can find some one to really 
represent him and what he 
needs. 

Pipefitter 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


i 
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In reading writeups in the 
papers on th-; lettuce strike 
in the Imperial Valley, it 
seems that the uni ms (who 
are trying to organize farm 
workers) seem to spend all 
their energies fighting the 
braeeros (Mexican Nationals) 
instead of the rich farm own- 
ers, 

m - ■ Youth , 

- i Los Angeles 

A. - * * 

The union tried to raise 
. * the dues from $5 to $6 a 
month, but the men wouldn’t 
go for that. ’That’S the rea- 
son that when 1 the company 
had in mind laying off some 
men, the union and company 
rammed horns and the union 
r said - no workers were going 
to toe laid'jrftcJinaibirt'-’ the 
raise in dues the union 
wopld have lost money 
through the lay-off. In order 
to keep the money coming 
from as many men as pos- 
. ... sible, the union had to fight 
against the company laying 
off the men. Otherwise I 
don’t believe they would 
have done a thing about that 
lay-off. 

Union Man" 
Detroit 

Walter Reuther is advocat- 
. Ing working three weeks out 
of every four. Needless to 
say these proposals were 
made in the LA plant after 
everyone with less than six 
' years’ seniority was laid off. 
That means that more than 
one (third ot the work force 
• was laid off hhfore Christ- 
. . mas, Those who remain are 
,, Working every other week, 
and there’s talk of even 
. more people being laid off. 
Unemployment is becoming 
even more widespread in this 
area. 

In San Bernardino County, 
where Kaiser Steel, one of 
the most highly automatized 
Steel plants, >s located, there 
’ is 10% unemployment. The 
. governor suddenly discover- 
ed there are people starving 
there and after considerable 
haggling, finally decided to 
- send surplus food to them. 
Unemployed Chrysler Worker 
V, Los Angeles 

* A * 

AUTOMATION 

BATTLEFIELD 

As Marxist-Humanists we 
follow very closely the way 
things are made. That de- 
termines what your life will 
be. The way this society 
builds things. 

The way we dealt with it 
in this pamphlet is how it 
affects the man who works. 
The working man at the 
Point of production. It dis- 
pels myths of intellectuals 
and scientists that it is pro- 
gress and is something that 
is good. It may be good for 
some people, but when you 
have an unemployed army of 
five million which is steadi- 
ly increasing it is a different 
story. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Ed. Note: See ad page 8 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

The South sure is going a 
slow way. If they don’t do 
something about it, Russia 
and China are going to swal- 
low us up. China says they 
can lose 400 million people 
and still have 200 million left 
after the next war. Some- 
thing has to be done. In a 
hurry. 

Factory Worker 
Detroit 


I looked at the Iluntley- 
Brinkley report on the .Cuban 
“refugee” problem in Miami, 
Fia. The thing that really 
got me was that in. Miami, in 
the heart of the race-hating 
segregated South, a nun was 
teaching a former high 
school administrator how to 
be a janitor. The man knew 
nothing of “common” labor. 
This pun really pulled,, the 
corker of the year when she 
said “. . . these, people have 
come to the United States 
to learn all about DEMOC- 
RACY!” ; 

Reader 
Los Angeles 

■ • . * A * ' ' T 

I noticed that the Senators 
and House members (Repub- 
licans included) really warm- 
ed up with applause to 
Kennedy’s statement that he 
has ordered a beefing-up of 
the nation’s military power. 
According to the L.A. Times, 
this statement was “gratify- 
ing to plane and missile 
builders.” The plane build-' 
efs must have been really 
delighted with, the reference 
to the added air transports 
that would be needed to “in- 
crease the : nation’s airlift 
capacity so that conventional 
forces., can’ react at. a no- 
" ment’s notice if trouble 
should arise anywhere on the 
globe.” * 

With all this added spend- 
ing— that will come' out Of 
taxes— that will bring more 
; inflation — Mr, . KChnedy in- 
tends to see to it that the 
American dollar is “sound 
(as *"doUar,” whatever that 
means!' ■■ 

Concerned 
'." V ^ Los Angeles 

V’ A V * *... 

Senator Dirksen (Rep., 111.) 
has finally spoken a word of 
truth when he compared 
Eisenhower to “an old cow 
who has given all the milk 
he cam” The only trouble 
with Dirksen’s statement is :• 
that the last time the very 
old cow gave milk was a 
very, very long time ago, 
and, in my' opinion the ’same 
View applies very well to the 
old baggy-eyed Senator Dirk- 
sen himself. 

Boston Reader 
Massachusetts 
* * * 

DOMESTIC UNION 

The way they work do- 
mestic help is a crime to 
humanity. If we could only 
get up a union, they’d be 
dead, and we’d start living. 

We should be able to de- 
mand $1.50 an hour and the 
right to quit when we’re 
through our work. If some- 
body can afford to have 
somebody else come in and 
do their work, they ought 
to be able to afford to pay 
them a decent wage. 

Most of those people 
think we can’t count. They 
tell you you’re getting $1 
an hour, then pay you $7 
and carfare, and insist that 
you stay a full 8 hours. Some 
of them never touch their 
house from one week to the 
next and expect us to come 
in and clean everything in 
one day. When you are 
through and want to sit 
down for a minute, they 
want you to sit in the back 
part of the house. We’re not 
good enough to rest in the 
front part. Those conditions 
were what people had to put 
up with during slavery 
times, but not now. 

If I only knew how to 


get started on it, I’d like to 
go out and organize, a Do- 
mestic Union for all women 
' who work like this • — and 
I’d not stop until fevery wom- 
an had signed up. It’s the 
only way* it wbttld work. 

■ Domestic Worker 

* Detroit 

* * * 

AFRICAN VOICES 

I believe in Africa existing 
for the single purpose of the 
Africans. Now, this is not to 
say that no other peoples 
are allowed. But this does 
mean that our nation, our 
^government must be govern- 
ed by her own native sons. 
Itjis not that we desire to 
isolate- ourselves from the 
irest of the world. But when 
-non- Africans come to Africa 
they must have respect for 
our institutions as we have 
for their institutions in their 
country. . i- 

African Student 
California 

* * * 

I feel an identity with Af- 
rica. But we are primarily 
American Negroes. This is 
the country which we built. 
And this is the country in 
which we should, work to es- 
tablish a new society. Why 
should we leave. for a “prom- 
ised land” after our slave- 
labor has been poured into 
this land. We fought . and 
died to escape slavery and to 
have it abolished. Under as 
great obstacles wq are fight- 
ing our way out of second- 
class citizenship. 

■ It is wrong for us to desert 
this fight in our own country. 
We must ( win it completely. 

. American Negro 

Los Angeles 

* * A 

- When - It mr Ip-- toe 
Mack ana, Me are put into 
' a different category. To 
the skile totow « 
lower level than they. I 
■ever was made so aware - 
of being hlack and made- to 
feel that H was wrong un- 
til I came to this country. 

Exchange Student 
Los Angeles 
A *v- * 

I have noticed since I have 
been in this country that any 
person who defies or dis- 
agrees with the government 
is labeled as a Communist. 

I have not interpreted many 
of these statements as being 
pro-Russia, but merely being 
the truth. In any government 
free criticism should be al- 
lowed. Only then can a real 
Democracy exist. 

Foreign Student 
Los Angeles 

Flash Announcement: 

Today’s headlines, both in 
America and in Great Brit- 
ain, speak of “secret docu- 
ments” relative to the dis- 
pute between Russia and 
China that have come into 
the possession of “western 
governments.” It is true that 
the analyses by our Russian 
“experts” do not exclude that 
these have been deliberately 
leaked. What they fail to see 
is the probability that these 
“documents” were not only 
deliberately leaked: they 
were also deliberately 
“forge d”, that is to say, 
“created” by Russia as a 
part of its “peaceful co- 
existence” propaganda. It is 
impossible to deal with this 
now since News & Letters 
has already gone to press, 
but I will do so in the com- 
ing issue. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 
February IS, 1961 
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NEGRO INTELLECTUALS IN DILEMMA 

(Continued from Page 7) 

ton tenancy, Mr. Johnson still had his eyes oh some “automatic” 
economic revolution to be caused by the introduction, of the 
mechanical cotton picker. Mr. Johnson the scholar seemed bliss- 
fully unaware of the significance of the political alliance .of the 
New Deal-Wall Street North with the bourbon semi-feudal South. 
Or pdrhaps not so much unaware as unwilling to give up the 
quiet of an academic chair for the hubbub of mass activity which 
would “induce” the “economic” revolution .. . 

Every so often in the works of Mr, Johnson one finds a situa- 
tion described so lucidly that the revolutionary answer to “any- 
thing can happen” seems clear enough. But it is never stated in 
so many words. The reason lies partly m the fact that the major- 
ity of the research -projects or economic and social analyses 
regarding the Negro have white guardian angels in the form of 
some bourgeois fund, whether it is Carnegie, or Rockefeller or 
Rosenwald or the government. It is only natural that the studies 
stop short of their implicit conclusions, if indeed the -professors 
ever breathe the conclusions even to themselves and thus 
jeopardize the comfort of the academic chair. Researchers,: of 
course, are paid to indulge In “educational treatises,” not to 
carry on revolutionary propaganda. Thus it happens that the 
attacks of the "radicals” on Uncle Tom Negroes does not encom- 
pass them, and the struggle against Booker T. Washington’s 
philosophy of “cast down your bucket wherever you are” does 
not get far beyond the academic hali, while the Negro masses 
continue to be ground beneath the millstone of class and radial 
oppression. • 

BUNCHE AND REDDICK 

The sorriest spectacle of the Negro “talented tenth” is pre- 
sented by Ralph Bunche. Mr. Bunche is critical not only of the 
economic, political and social status of the Negro, hut of all exlst- 
4ng Negro organizations that strive to ameliorate this condition. 
He calls them “philosophic and programmatic paupers.” He to 
critical likewise of all Negro leaders who, he says, “think and act 
entirely in a black groove.” In his pamphlet, A World View of 
Race, he even comes up with a solution to the Negro problem; 

“The Negro must develop, therefore, a consciousness of 
class interest and purpose and must strive for an alliance 
with the white working class in a common struggle for 
economic and political equality and justice.” 

Yet this most radical of radicals found . it permissible to 
shelve his more radical conclusions in the Schomburg collection, 
while his research data is used by Mr. Myrdal for his own «&n- 
servative ends. This is not at all accidental. Mr.Bunehe’s revolu- 
tionary thunder is no more than radicalism of the chair. 

Mr. Bunche may not attack Mr. Myrdal, but Mr. Myrdal 
does not hesitate to attack Mr, Bunche: - , > > > 

. “In passing it should be observed that the academic 
radicalism of Negro intellectuals exemplified by the. citation 
from Mr. Bunche, can easily come to good terms with the 
type of liberal but skeptical laissez-faire (do nothing) opinion 
so prevalent among, white social scientists, writing on the 
Negro problem . . . Since neither party is very active in 
trying to induce or. prevent an economic revolution, it does 
not make much difference if the Negro radicals look toward 
to an economic revolution and the white sociologists do not.” 
(Page 1398, footnote 13.) ■ 

Of the Negro intellectuals who have reviewed the Myrdal 
volumes, the only critic so far has been L. D. Reddick, curator 
of the Schomburg collection. Mr. Reddick- has written two re- 
views. one for the Journal of Nefcnr Education, spring, 1944, and 
the other for Opportunity. In both reviews be offers three eriki- 1 
cisms of the book. He rejects Mr. MyrtfaFs sociological concept of 
weakness of the historical sections of the book; and he is critical 
of Mr. Myrdal’s solution. The best thing in the reviews is- his 
recognition that the ultimate solution of the Negro question is 
along class lines. However, the way in which Mr. Reddick phrases 
this is extremely significant. He writes: “Finally, Dr. Myrdal is 
unduly pessimistic over the possibilities of Negro and white 
workers uniting and struggling together fo: eommon goals.’) If 
Mr. Myrdal is unduly pessimistic, it is clear that Mr. Reddick is 
not unduly optimistic . . . T 

THE tiARVEY MOVEMENT 

This brings us to one of the most significant omissions of 
this book. If even Mr. Myrdal is unaware of the Populist move- 
ment, no one who thinks of the Negro question at all is unaware 
of the Garvey movement. This is the most remarkable phenom- 
enon in the history of the Negro in the United States. Mr. Myrdal 
recognizes its importance'. He writes: 

“For one thing it proves that it is possible to reach the 
Negro masses if they are appealed to in an effective way. It 
testifies to the basic unrest in the Negro community. It tells 
of a dissatisfaction so deep that it mounts to hopelessness 
of ever gaining a full life in America.” (Page 749.) 

Mr. Myrdal himself does not analyze the Garvey movement, 
although he states that this, along with a thorough study of the 
movement, ought to be done: 

“Negro intellectuals, for understandable reasons, show 
certain inhibitions in dealing with the topic, as do the 
white students of the Negro problem. But it is worthy of 
intensive historical investigation and careful reflection.” 
(Page 749.) 

Why Mr. Myrdal has not done so in a study lasting four 
years and covering 1400 pages of text remains inexplicable. Mr. 
Myrdal further observes that the 

“Negroes are beginning to form a self-conscious “nation 
within the nation,” defining ever more clearly their funda- 
mental grievances against white America. 

America can never more regard its Negroes as a patient, 
submissive minority. Negroes will continually become less 
well “accommodated.” They will organize for defense and 
offense.” (Page 1004.) 

PORTENTS ON THE HORIZON 

To anyone who is concerned about the Negro question today, 
this neglect of the Garvey movement has just about reached its 
end. There is stirring in the Negro people in the United States 
today a racial consciousness whch has a present found its most 
extreme expression in the writings of Richard Wright. Wilfred H. 
Kerr, co-chairman of the Lynn Committee to Abolish Segregation 
in the Armed Forces, has noted the phenomenon, which he calls 
“Negroism.” 

These are portents on the horizon which can be ig- 
nored only to the peril of the labor movement. But they must be 
approached upon the indispensable basis of the revolutionary 
struggle for socialism and of the proletariat as that social class 
which will solve the Negro problem along with all other major 
problems that capitalist ssociety cannot solve. From the very fact 
that scholars like Mr. Johnson and Mr. Myrdal make such valu- 
able contributions to the Negro question, it is necessary for 
Marxists to attack and expose without mercy their false philo- 
sophical premises. ’ 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

UNEMPLOYMENT LINE 


In the 1958 recession, when 
the unemployment situation 
was as desperate as it is today, 
the Michigan Employment Se- 
curity Commission told workers 
to report to the unemployment 
compensation office every other 
week instead of every week, as 
had been the practice. The lines 
were simply too long, and the 
clerks we're getting a weary and 
haggard look. 

For the unemployed, it meant 
they didn't have to stand in line 
as long, though the shortened 
lines were long enough. Now 
that the recession is upon us 
again, or still with us depend- 
ing on where you work, the 
commission has taken no steps 
to speed up the payment of 
checks, but have added to the 
confusion by placing n«fw clerks 
in key spots. You have to stand 
in line for hours for the little 
you get. I’ve heard many people 

The Civil War 
In The 
United States 

(Con tinned from Page 1) 

support of capitalistic England, 
and the France of NapoleOn III 
against the North. 

"ABOLITION OF SLAVERY” 
That they did not succeed 
was because the Abolitionists 
and the runaway slaves, on the 
one hand, forced Lincoln to 
abandon his conciliation of the 
slave-owning border states, and 
forced him to transform the war 
into a revolutionary war by 
signing the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and arming Negro 
regiments. 

On the other hand, the Euro- 
pean workers, particularly the 
British textile workers, and 
Karl Marx, and the First Inter- 
national which he led, came to 
the aid of the North by forcing 
the Palmerston government in 
England, and Napoleon HI in 
France, to abandon their im- 
perialist designs of aiding the 
Confederacy. 

As Marx wrote, August \ 
1888 ."Lincoln knows what 
Europe does not know, that 
it is by no means apathy or 
giving way under pressure of 
defeat that causes his demand 
for 300,000 recruits to meet 
with such a cold response. 
New England and the North- 
west, which have provided the 
main body of the army, are 
determined to enforce a rev- 
olutionary waging of war on 
the government and to in- 
scribe the battle-slogan of 
"Abolition of Slavery!” on the 
star-spangled banner. Lincoln 
yields only hesitantly and un- 
easily to this pressure from 
without, hut knows that he is 
incapable of offering resis- 
tance to it for long.” 

And so it was. We shall re- 
turn to a Marxist Humanist ap- 
praisal of the Civil War in 
future issues of NEWS & 
LETTERS. V.L.J. Grainger 


echo the sentiment; “I’d rather 
work for the money than just 
standing and waiting.” 

NO SMOKING 

Another morale destroying 
technique used by the local em- 
ployment office I go to has 
been the “no smoking” rule that 
was always rigorously enforced. 
But now the great swell of un- 
employed workers has changed 
all that. These workers, puffing 
on cigarettes and snorting about 
the hold up, swamped the 
powers that be who readily cap- 
itulated, figuring it was the bet- 
ter side of valor. 

I saw the first chink in the 
armor, a couple of months ago. 
A clerk went up to a worker 
who was smoking in line and 
told him smoking wasn’t al- 
lowed- He said, “Who says?” 
She said it was the law. He just 
looked off iu another direction 
until she walked away. 

Now everyone smokes, clerks 
too. More than is good for them 
no doubt, but the offices are 
crowded and confused and tem- 
pers are short and tension is 
high. 

THE RITUAL 

President Kennedy has said 
he will look to broaden the 
activities of these offices. God 
help us! Even with 11% of 
Detroit workers Unemployed, 
they still demand that you go 
through the same never chang- 
ing ritual. "Give me the names 
of two places where you looked 
for work last week.” 

Most, go along with the game. 
Others defiantly give them the 
same two places every week. 
Some, like a retired worker 
that stood in line in front of 
me, fight back. 

The clerk asked the old 
gentleman where he looked for 
work. The old man said he was 
70 years old, was retired from 
Ford, and was told he could 
draw compensation checks. The 
clerk told him that was so, hut 
he still had to look for work. 
The old man said, “All these 
young fellows out of work, look- 
ing for a job and you expect me 
to look too. Are you crazy? I’ve 
worked 55 years. That’s enough.” 

The clerk tried to calm him 
down by telling him it was the 
law and nothing could be 
done about it. The clerk even 
suggested that he give the 
names of a couple of bars where 
he could say he looked for work 
as a porter, pointing out that it 
was what many retirees do. 
PROCEDURE REJECTED 

The old man was furious, he 
said be wasn’t going to' lie, he 
was told he was entitled to the 
money. The clerk told him this 
was true, but there was a cer- 
tain procedure. The old man 
cut him short. He cursed the 
clerk, the clerks mother and the 
employment office and had a 
suggestion as to where they 
could all go. He spun around, 
and marched through, not 
around the lines of people, mak- 
ing for the door and swearing 
all the way. 
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Africans View 
South U.S.A. 

At the end of December, 6 
African students traveled to 
South U.SA. to see it for them- 
selves. The trip was sponsored 
by Stanford University’s Insti- 
tute of International Relations. 

We don’t know whether or 
not the Institute had it in mind 
to convince the Africans that 
relations with the United States 
ought to be severed or what. 
One could hardly blame the 
Africans if that was the conclu- 
sion reached after their exper- 
ience. 

FAUBUS SPEAKS 

The representatives of the 
econo mically underdeveloped 
nations met a representative of 
the morally underdeveloped 
bigots. Time magazine reported 
the group was greeted in Little 
Rock by Arkansas’ Governor 
Orval Faubus, who explained 
the segregationist viewpoint 
thusly: “You see there’s been a 
higher incidence of venereal 
disease among Negroes than 
white people in this country. It’s 
not a matter of color. A man 
has to indicate that he’s a 
gentleman, that he is clean, and 
that you would’nt catch any- 
thing tram him.” 

AFRICANS UNRUFFLED 

The Africans remained un- 
ruffled and later Fred Savage 
of Sierra Leone was quoted as 
saying: “I realize that since 
Faubus is a politician not moti- 
vated by scruples, he would say 
anything to make his point.” 

The Africans traveled on to 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge, At- 
lanta, Tuskegee, and Montgom- 


Negro History Week should 
remind us not only of the crea- 
tive struggles of the Negro 
American, but also his impact 
on the African struggle for 
freedom. In this autobiography 
of a South African coloured. 


ery. They were amazed that the 
segregationists readily con- 
firmed the world’s impression of 
American bigotry. Kenyan 
economist, James Maina noted: 
“They had no worry about, the 
country, just the local situ- 
ation.” ; | 

The patience and forbearance 
the African students display in 
this country could spring only 
from men who are confident 
that victory is theirs. 

A.N.L. Wina of Northern 
Rhodesia, who recently addres- 
sed a News & Letters meeting 
in Los Angeles, wryly comment- 
ed that there were no Rhodes 
scholarships for Africans. 
Though Cecil Rhodes amassed 
a huge' fortune at their expense, 
the scholarships that bear his 
name are a toenefact shared out- 
side of Africa. 

It made us think of this Ken- 
nedy Administration which has 
been so highly touted as being 
the most erudite ever. It boasts 
of several Rhodes scholars in 
high places. They in fact owe 
their education to the suffering 
of the African masses. It would 
only be in good taste then, when 
these men approach Africa in 
the future, that they do so, as 
grateful students. 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

WHITE SOUTHERNER RAPS BIGOTRY 


The truth about the Negro 
and what white people ex- 
pect of the Negro has been 
told in an article the Detroit 
Courier reprinted from the 
Petal Paper, a newspaper in 
Hattiesburg, Mississipi. These 
are some of the things that 
were said on this paper’s 
front page. 

. . we expect Negroes to 
be wiser than we are, more 
tolerant than we are, braver, 
more dignified than we, more 
self-controlled and self- disci- 
plined. We even demand more 
talent from them than from 
ourselves. A Negro must be ten 
times as gifted as a white to 
receive equal recognition. We 
expect Negroes to have more 
endurance than we in athletics, 
more courage in defeat, more 
rhythm and versatility in music 
and dancing, more controlled 
emotion in theatre. We expect 
them to obey rules of conduct 
we flout, to be more courteous 
more galant, more proud, more 
steadfast. In a word, while 
maintaining that Negroes are 
inferior to us, by our unques- 
tioning faith in them we prove 
our conviction that they are 
superior in many fields, even 
fields we are presumed to be 
trained and conditioned in and 
they are not. 

“. . . If there is racial trouble, 
we are convinced that Negroes 
will not strike the first blow, 
will not attack in the night, 
will not set off bombs, and 
our belief is borne out by 
events. 

“With thousands of bur- 
glaries, muggings and embez- 
zlements reported every day, 
we are upset when a Negro is 
found doing what so many 
whites do regularly. 

“. . . Do you think your chil- 
dren would have the guts, the 
dignity, and the responsibility 
to go to school in Little Rock 
knowing they would he insulted, 
shoved, hated, sneered at, even 
spat upon day after day, and 
do it quietly without showing 
anger, petulance, or complaint? 


“An<f even if they could take 
it, would they also get good 
grades?” 

HARD WAY TO GO 

Now, I think that, coming 
from a white man, is great. It’s 
what Negroes have been think- 
ing a long time, and what makes 
our race so hard to run, and 
it is just because we are black. 
Yet we are human beings, no 
matter what they call us. We 
are willing to go through wiith 
it to get our rights. The History 
of the Negro will show that 
they’ve had a hard way to go, 
ever since they were brought 
to America. 

But stil we are not good 
enough to be treated as human 
beings, no matter how we obey 
the laws. Some still think that 
we are some kind of animal. 

There are a few whites who 
will say some good things about 
the Negro people. Although 
there is a little good in the 
worst of the whites, and a little 
bad in the best, of them, this 
article quoted must have been 
written by one of the best of 
the white men. 

The Negro needs to wake 
up and think. We need some 
new leaders in organizations 
like the N.A.A.C.P. to lead us 
through these hard struggles 
today, to overcome this tire- 
some journey. These old 
leaders fell in line with the 
Communists or the Adminis- 
tration. 


Peter Abrahams explains how 
he found promise in such 
American Negro writers as W. 
E. B. DuBois, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, James Weldon Johnson, 
Countee Cullen, Langston 
Hughes, Sterling Brown, Claude 
McKay, and Jean Toomer: “If 
the American Negro was not 
free, he was, at least, free to 
voice to his unfreedom. And 
there was promise for me in 
the very fact that so many of 
them had risen to high emi- 
nence.” 

His horrifying description of 
life in the slums of Johannes- 
burg contains the elements of 
life in Harlem, or the Chicago 
Black Belt, or Detroit’s Para- 
dise Valley: poverty, illness, 
crime, juvenile gangs, the illu- 
sions of the movie’s, the reality 
of grinding labor, the barba- 
rism of factories, racist police, 
and hostile officials. A growing 
boy like Peter encounters vio- 
lence at home and in the street, 
at work and at play. Life more? 
often then not seems wretched 
and senseless. 

American Negroes, however, 
do not have to contend with the 
Pass System, against which 
South Africans heroically re- 
belled last spring. A South 
African may have to carry all 
of the following: a Trek Pass, 
Identification Pass, Six-Day 
S p e e i a 1 Pass, Monthly Pass, 
Travelling Pass, Day Special 
Pass, Location Visitor’s Pass, 
Lodger’s Permit, Night Special 
Pass, not to mention the poll- 
tax and hut-tax receipts. If he 
fails to have the proper pass, 
he is subject to a heavy sen- 
tence. 

As a Coloured, Peter en- 
countered prejudice among 
Blacks, Indians, and Chinese as 
well as Whites. Distrust divides 
rural from urban Africa, neigh- 
borhood from neighborhood, 
even members of one family. 
A little education estranged 
him from his famly and friends. 
Returning from college, he told 
his sister that he was the same, 
but “Her eyes said, ‘No’ you’re 
not.’ And because she had made 
me aware of it, I realized I had 
changed. I had a new, seeing 
coldness that bad nothing to do 
with coldness of feeling.” 

At the’ college for the first 
time, he found white Christians 
who practiced what they 
preached. But since elsewhere 
they were racist hypocrites he 
left Christianity for Marxism. 
In the trade unions and the in- 
dependence movements he 
found some whites who not 
only treated him as an equal in 
love as in politics, but offered 
him Marxism, a convincing ex- 
planation for the exploitation of 
Africa. 

* * * 

Disgusted by Stalinst-Trotsky- 
ist disputes, he concluded, 
“Whatever labels they had, 
the're were two types of Left- 
wingers: those who were hell- 
bent on revolution for its own 
sake and were, really, indif- 
ferent to the welfare of indi- 
viduals or groups of people; 
and the others, the humanists, 
who saw an ugly world and 
wanted to make it better.” 

He arrived in England soon 
after the outbreak of World 
War H, and wrote TELL FREE- 
DOM. 
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TWO WORLDS By Ra Y q Pmiayevskqya 

Negro Intellectuals in Dilemma 


Introductory Note: In the midst of World War II a compre- 
hensive study of the Negro question — An American Dilemma by 
Gunnar Myrdal — appeared in America. The critical review of 
the work that I wrote then is republished here because the 17 
years since publication have borne out the validity of our view 
of the revolutionary role of the Negro masses in the develop- 
ment of America on the one hand, and the Uncle Tom-ish role 
of the Negro intellectuals, on the other hand. The African Revo- 
lutions of our decade that are still in process and that are re- 
shaping the world again reinforce our view that a portent on the 
horizon was the shamefaced Negro American intellectual's atti- 
tude to Marcus Garvey. — R.D.) 

Over four years were needed to complete this study. It is 
a product not only of the Swedish scholar, Gunnar Myrdal, and 
his two associates, Richard Sterner and Arnold Rose, but of some 
seventy-five intellectuals, both white and Negro, who gave full or 
part time to the gathering and analysis of data. Some of these 
supplementary studies were elaborated and published separately. 
The outstanding of these are: The Negro’s Share, by Richard 
Sterner, Patterns of Negro Segregation, by Charles S. Johnson, 
and Organized Labor and the Negro, by Hebert R. Northrup. 
Other manuscripts prepared for the larger study have remained' 
un published, but have been placed on file at the Schomburg 
Collection, where they are available to the public. Even without 
these more detailed studies of separate "aspects of the Negro 
problem, the Myrdal work comprises the * most comprehehslve 
thus far produced on the subject, and make it possible to' clear 
our shelves of many of the earlier volumes on this topic. This 
assertion, which has been made by the Negro intellectuals in 
their reviews of An American Dilemma, is not, however, repeated 
by the present reviewer as unqualified praise of the book. On 
the contrary, that this work makes such a clearing possible is 
only further testimony as to the paucity of adequate books on 
the subject. There is not a single outstanding work dealing with 
the Negro problem “in general,” although there are good studies 
of specific facets of the Negro problem. In the present research 
we get an over-all view of the entire field. 

THE 114 MILLION FORGOTTEN NEGRO POPULISTS 

However, in some instances, as on the Reconstruction period, 
it is a retrogression. I speak of retrogression because, whereas 
Myrdal states that no comprehensive scientific study of the Re- 
construction period has yet been written by American historians, 
and urges that such a study be made, he is not helping the case 
along by more or less dismissing the Negro studies of the Re- 
construction period as mere counter-balances to the prejudiced 
reports by the whites. W. E. B. Du Bois’ Black Reconstruction, 
whjch is a first-class piece of research and analysis in a field 
barely touched by our venerable white historians, can in no way 
be dismissed so cavalierly. 

One of the most serious shortcomings of the Myrdal book 
arises from the fact that in those cases where no study of a field 
had ever before been made, as on the Negro role in the Populist 
movement in the South, those unexplored fields are not only 
further neglected but are ignored. At the very height of the 
prejudice-ridden post-Reeonstruction period, when the South was 
supposedly solidly white' in thought and action, the Populist move- 
ment that was sweeping the country found its most radical ex- 
pression in the South. The National Colored Farmer’s Alliance 
alone numbered one and one-quarter million members and, al- 
though separately organized from the white agrarians, waged 
their class battles as one. It was a power to be reckoned with both 
in state and national politics, and was instrumental in the elec- 
tions of Populist governors as well as national and state repre- 
sentatives. 

There have not been many Negro organizations with so large 
a, membership. Any “social scientists” seriously studying the 
Negro probem, as Mr. Myrdal surely did, could not have escaped 
becoming interested in and probing to the end this outstanding 
example of class solidarity across racial lines. HoweveT, Prof. 
Myrdal seems to be ignorant of this movement. In a bibliography 
of thirty-five pages, no refrence is made even to such popular 
works as the scholarly and sympathetic study, Tom Watson, 
Agarian Rebel, by C. Van Woodward, or the scholarly but preju- 
diced study. The Populist Movement in Georgia, by A. M. Arnett. 
The bibliography does include John D. Hicks’ standard The Popu- 
list Revot, which contains one reference to the Negro Farmers’ 
Alliance. If that left any impression on Mr. Myrdal, however, it 
was insufficient to induce him to pursue the study of this phe- 
nomenon through primary sources. 

This failure must be analyzed. It was surely not due to lack 
of money or unavailability of scholars to undertake such a study, 
if an awareness of the need for such research had been felt. 
Mr. Myrdal neither searched this field nor even indicated that 
it should be searched because his outlook could not encompass 
the possibility of such a movement . . . 

The fact, however, is that the “negative outcome,” that is, 
the first appearance of the Solid South, was shattered but a few 
years after it was instituted due to the onslaught of the South- 
ern agragrian movement in which white and black fought togeth- 
er against the planter-merchant-railroad vested interests. In the 
previously cited work on Tom Watson, Mr. Van Woodward traces 
this period of white and black unity, and comments: “Never be- 
fore or since have the two races in the South come so close to- 
gether as they did during the Populist struggles.” Yet Mr. 
Myrdal, in a sum total of 1,483 pages on the “Negro problem,” 
finds no space for so much as a footnote to refer to the Negro 
role in this tremendous mass movement. This is the result of his 
“non-class struggle” approach. In this respect it is not devoid of 
interest to note that the sponsor of this study is the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

MYRDAL’S “VALUE PREMISES” 

The present study was projected by this corporation, which 
sank over a quarter of a million dollars into the venture. So 
prejudiced are the American “social scientists” that, in order to 
get the facts on the Negro problem impartially set down, the 
corporation found that it would need to engage a foreign scholar. 
Not accidentally, however, its search for one unprejudiced in 
racial questions ended when it found one who was anti-Marxist 
in political outlook. Mr. Myrdal’s anti-Marxism colors his ap- 
proach to the entire work as well as to his co-workers. Mr. 
Myrdal’s insistence on the invalidity of the Marxian theory shows 
that he knows quite well where the “main enemy” is and who his 
sponsor is. 

Mr. Myrdal denies that “the economic factor” is the primary 
one in the development of society, or rather, in the existence of 
the Negro problem. To him the Negro problem is a moral prob- 
lem arising out of the conflict between the “American creed,” 
that all men are created equal, and the American reality, in 
which the Negro minority is so unjustly treated. However, it is 
clear from the 1,000-odd pages of text, that, if the Negro problem 
is in the “mind and heart” of America, it has nevertheless a most 
solid economic foundation . , . 

A particular admirable job was done with the section 
on the Negro laborer. That section was under the general direc- 
tion of Mr. Sterner, who also is the author of the appendix re- 
lating to this section. This appendix is entitled “Pre-War Condi- 


tions of the Negro Wage-Earner in Selected Industries and Oc 
cupations.” It deals both with the industries in which the Negroes 
are the predominant labor force, lumber milling, fertilizer manu- 
facturing, turpentine farming, etc., and with the industry which 
practically excludes any Negro labor, the major Southern in- 
dustry, textiles. From it we also get a glimpse of the difference 
between the conditions in a non-unionized industry and a union- 
ized one. In turpentine farming the Negro earns little more than 
$200 a year and some forms of peonage are still extant. In min- 
ing, however, the worker get comparatively high wages, being 
unionized in the United Mine Workers, where no discrimination 
exists. In fact, even in Alabama, the Negro union member talks 
as freely as the white union member, and the local union itself 
is generally administered by a white president and a Negro vice- 
president. 

The study of the Negro worker is preceded by an examina- 
tion of the plight of the Negro share-cropper. The chapters on 
Negro and Southern agriculture are on as competent a level as 
those on the Negro in industry. Anyone who has entertained any 
illusions as to what the New Deal meant to the poor farmers, 
white and Negro, in the semi-feudal conditions of the South, will 
have them quickly dispelled by the accumulated weight of evi- 
dence. This shows that the governmental agricultural policies had 
graver consequences in uprooting the Negro farmer than soil 
erosion, the boll weevil and the South-western shift of cotton 
culture combined. 

The above citations indicate that the value of An American 
Deliemma, does not reside in its “value premises” but in the fact 
that it offers up-to-date informational summaries of the economic, 
legal and social status of the Negro in America. 

No criticism of Mr. Myrdal’s “value premises,” however, 
could have dealt them so fatal a blow as was struck by the author 
himself. This occurs when his thesis reaches the South, where, 
after all, four out of five Negroes still live, where the Negro i 
problem was created, where it still has its roots. It is there that 
the contradiction between the “American creed” and the eco- 
nomic reality is sharpest. It is therefore not at all surprising that 
it is there that the contradiction between Mr. Myrdal, the scholar 
with “value premises,” and Mr. Myrdal, the “social scientist,” 
becomes not only acute but ludicrous. 

IN PLACE OF A CHALLENGE, A WHIMPER 

Mr. Myrdal, the scholar, writes that with the entrenchment 
of slavery in the South, the blackout on independent thinking 
was so overwhelming that Southern thought to this day suffers 
from lack of free intercourse with the varied currents of thought 
since the early nineteenth century. . . The region is exceptional 
in Western non-fascist civilization since the Enlightenment in 
that it lacks every trace of radical thought. In the South all pro- 
gressive thinking going further than mild liberalism has been 
practically non-existent for a century.” (Page 469.) 

Mr. •Myrdal, the scholar, further demonstrates that the war, 
which has increased the militancy of the Negro, has scared these 
Southern white liberals into an outright reactionary position. 
They would not continue their cooperation with the Negro intel- 
lectuals against discrimination unless the latter accepted, nay, 
avowed, social segregation. So benighted is that region that the 
following passed for the words of a liberal! It is Mark Etheridge, 
ex-chairman of the FEPC, who writes in July, 1942: 

“There is no power in the world— not even the mech- 
anized armies of the earth, the Allied and the Axis — which 
can now force the Southern white people to the abandon- 
ment of social segregation. It is a cruel disillusionment, bear- 
ing germs of strife and perhaps tragedy, for any of their 
(Negroes) leaders to tell them that they can expect it, or 
that they can exact it, as the price of their participation in 
the war” (The Virginia Quarterly). 

This, then, is the “American creed” when expressed in 
Southern lingo. What happens now to the scholar’s “value prem- 
ise,” that the Negro is entitled to full participation in American 
democracy? Overboard goes the scholar and out emerges the 
“social scientist,” who turns out to be a bourgeois politician. Mr. 
Myrdal, the “social scientist,” begins to appeal to his Southern 
bourbon class brethren. Since, says Mr. Myrdal, the good bour- 
geois, “changes should, if possible, not be made by sudden up- 
heavals but in gradual steps” (page 518), the South had better 
start enfranchising its Negro citizens now. Mr. Myrdal pleads 
that this “is truly a conservative” conclusion. And just to prove 
to the Southern bourbons that it is not a wild-haired Marxist who 
is asking them to tafce this plunge, he write's that they can, to 
begin with, start enfranchising “the higher strata of the Negro 
population” (page 519). The appeal of the “social scientist” is not 
a challenge; it is a whimper. 

Here you have the political formula of this massive work in 
a nutshell! Here is a scholar who has digested the major part of 
the available literature on the subject of the Negro problem, who 
has conducted field studies and case' histories, all of which lead 
him to uphold “value premises” that demand the full participa- 
tion of the Negro in all aspects of American life, who holds no 
brief for for intellectual Uncle Tomism of either Negro or white 
variety, who says the South is as backward intellectually as eco- 
nomically, that its ignorance is, in fact, unique in non-fascist 
Western civilization, and yet so bourgeois is he that his class 
instinct prevails upon him to produce so impotent, so ludicrous a 
“solution” as to turn the American tragedy into a Swedish farce! 

“THE TREASON OF THE INTELLECTUALS” 

One might have supposed that the Negro intellectuals would 
arise one and all in criticism of An American Dilemma. But any 
such supposition is, unfortunately, quite unfounded. Mr. Du Bois, 
for example, who considers the “acculturation of the masses” to 
be the task of the "talented tenth,” did not consider it the task 
of the “talented tenth” to criticize a work saddled with so much 
high-brow talk and so little high or low-brow action. On the con- 
trary, he considered it to be a “monumental and unrivalled study” 
whose’ scientific approach should be emulated (Phylon, second 
quarter, 1944). In general, the Negro press met the work with 
paeans of praise. 

A sadder commentary yet on the state of the Negro 
intelligentsia than the Negro press is the manner in which 
Mr. Myrdal got from it its staff members. These intellectuals 
were at his beck and call at all times, although some of them 
seem to be so far to the left of him as to be on the opposite side 
of the fence. Mr. Myrdai’s chief complaint against them is that 
they have been influenced by Marxism. 

Consider, then, the case of Charles S. Johnson, who has 
been so influenced and who considers the Negro problem to be 
rooted in economic factors. During the extensive Negro 
migrations northward in the period of World War I, Mr. 
Johnson saw the solution to the Negro problem in the 
urbanization and proletarianization of the Negro which 
more or less automatically, would shift the problem from a racial 
to a class plane. When the depression interrupted the continuity 
of this development, Mr. Johnson seemed to rely upon the impact 
of the crisis to cause such an upheaval in the Southern economy 
as to unseat King Cotton. When the AAA pumped some subsidies 
into cotton culture and propped up the collapsing regime of cot- 
(Continued on Page 5) 


Page Seven 

Portuguese 
Tyranny In 
Africa Grows 

From AFRICAN LIFE, 

Nov. 25, 1960 
Lusaka, N. Rhodesia 
Portugal, a backward nation 
by European standards, is re- 
sponsible for the enslavement 
of Africans in Angola and Por- 
tuguese East Africa. At home 
Portuguese women carry water 
on their heads, drive donkeys 
for firewood and water, and go 
barefooted. 

Portugal’s Colonies have been 
called Africa’s “Zone of Si- 
lence.” And no wonder. “What 
makes Mozambique an unknown 
land is the silence of her Afri- 
can people: overwhelmingly il- 
literate, carefully insulated 
against provocative news from 
abroad, subject to corporal pun- 
ishment and deportation at the 
whim of European authorities, 
their thoughts are never ex- 
pressed, their real voice un- 
heard.” The same could be said 
of Portugal's other Colonies in 
Africa — Angola, Guinea, San 
Tome and the Cape Verde Is- 
lands. Portuguese Africa is one 
of the worst governed areas in 
the world. 

PARTIAL EDUCATION 

Racialism expands under the 
influence of South Africa and 
is reinforced by prohibition of 
mixed marriages. “Africans are 
deliberately kept in a state of 
ignorance and the Missions give 
only limited and rudimentary 
education to a small number of 
individuals. Justice is summary 
and rough. Use of the whip re- 
mains current. Although forced 
labour is “legally” forbidden, 
contractural workers are requi- 
sitioned by force, and their fate 
differs from that of slaves only 
because its character is inter- 
mittent. The Portuguese author- 
ities admit that forced labour 
exists. They say it’s a “good 
thing” for its victims, and con- 
done it. It is almost a form of 
slavery for the man becomes 
a chattle. 

FORCED LABOUR 

Yearly, about 106,000 Afri- 
cans are exported to South 
Africa to go and work or get 
entombed in the Mines. The 
statistics of 1957 show that, 
in that year, 106,060 males 
were exported to the Union. 
Also, 379,000 were forced 
workers under White farmers 
while 400,000 entered into 
voluntary work. That is if you 
can trust the Portuguese's 
version of “Voluntary.” 
Medical care, complete ab- 
sence of political rights and of 
political organization are the 
chief instruments with which 
the Portuguese Government ex- 
ploits forced labour. 
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New Freedom Campaigns Mark 
1st Anniversary of Sit-Ins 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Negro masses by honoring a 
single individual rather than 
hail the people of Montgomery, 
Ala., whose electrifying bus 
boycott gave King his moment 
in the sun. 

Worst yet, behind their re- 
cent accolade to King lurks the 
cynical pretense that Negro 
Americans have already secured 
their rights. 

With the spotlight on New 
Orleans today, the Negroes 
have deepened their stand for 
school integration there by 
boycotting this month’s Mardi 
Gras. From the safety of the 
North the A.D.A. could have 
done no less than to declare 
themselves in support of the 
boycott. On this they were 
silent. As for our young but 
cynical President, he sent his 
young brother, Teddy, to re- 
view the white parade, des- 
pite the fact that the Negro 
torch bearers went on strike. 

SELF-ACTIVITY AND 
ORGANIZING GENIUS 

Not victories but segregation- 
ist evasions have followed the 
Supreme Court decision of 
1954. Nor will Kennedy’s "New 
Frontiers” Administration do 
otherwise. This has already 
been revealed by the Presi- 
dent’s “liberal victory” in the 
House Rules Comm, fight. One 
result has been the appointment 
of that “Southern liberal” from 
Alabama, the Democrat Carl 
Elliott, who lost no time to de- 
clare that he will not vote for 
civil rights. 

In Louisiana, as in Tennessee 
— where hundreds of Negro ten- 
ant farmers and their families 
tore steadfastly enduring the 
hardships of eviction for hav- 
ing defied the apartheid South- 
ern Democrats by registering to 
vote — 

In Little Rock, -as in Mont- 
gomery, and in the renewed sit- 
ins throughout the South — 

The Negro masses, and 
particularly the youth, are 
once again proving that what- 
ever gains they have won for 
human rights they have won 
through the power of their 
own self-activity and organ- 
izing genius. 

SHAMEFUL BUREAUCRATS 

The Negro struggle is bring- 
ing about a re-awakening among 
whites, not only in the North 
but in the 1 South as well. Save 
a few notable exceptions, how- 
ever, white Americans have not 
yet stood forth firmly, or in 
great numbers, with the 
Negroes. In large measure, this 
failure must be laid to the 
shameful silence and do-noth- 
ing policy of the labor bureau- 
crats. 

Earlier this month, AFL-CIO 
head George Meany ordered his 
union lobbyists in Washington 
not to attend a get-acquainted 
meeting called by Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell, new 
chairman of the House Labor 
Comm. Meany’s ostensible rea- 
son was the presence at the 
meeting of an official from 
Hoffa’s Teamsters Union which 
the parent body expelled in 
1957. 


Observers felt, however, 
that Meany’s boycott was 
prompted even more by his 
resentment of Powell’s recent 
attack on widespread dis- 
crimination against Negro 
workers and apprentices with- 
in the AFL-CIO. 

Some months ago, Meany 
greeted the news that Powell 
was going to head the House 
Committee' on Education and 
Labor with remarks reminiscent 
of the insolent abuse with 
which he answered A. Philip 
Randolph’s move to outlaw 
union discrimination at last 
year’s convention of the AFL- 
CIO. 

If Meany’s bias is thinly- 
veiled, his bluster is condoned 
by the silence of “unbiased” 
Walter Reuther and the rest of 
the top bureaucrats. This, in 
spite of the fact that Reuther 
knows as well as anybody that 
neither the UAW, nor the CIO 
itself, could have been built 
without the heroic dedication of 
both white and Negro produc- 
tion workers acting together as 
equals. 

These double-tongued labor 
bosses have failed miserably to 
support the Negro struggle 
whether it was a labor ques- 
tion as in the Montgomery bus 
boycott; or an educatonal ques- 
tion as in New Orleans and 
Little Rock; or a social question 
as in the sit-ins. 

Because they concede to the 
demands of the segregationists, 
they failed to organize the scab 
shops of the South in their dis- 
mal “Operation Dixie” of 1954- 
55. Neither can they solve to- 
day’s terrible unemployment, 
which not only bears heaviest 
upon the Negroes, but is once 
again emboldening Dixie to lure 
Northern industry to scab oper- 
ations in the South. 

NEGRO STRUGGLE— 

A WORLD STRUGGLE 

A British correspondent has 
just written News & Letters: 

“The recent racial riots 
against the four little Negro 
girls who ‘dared’ enroll in an 
integrated school in your New 
Orleans was featured regularly 
on our TV news. It made Brit- 
ishers’ blood boil with disgust. 
What a contrast between the 
composed dignity of the little 
girls and the racialist gang- 
sters. But why don’t the local 
unions organise a mass body- 
guard for these children? I 
wish we here had the chance!” 

If the shameful betrayal of 
the labor bureaucrats is all but 
incomprehensible abroad, Free- 
dom Fighters throughout the 
world identify their struggles 
with those of the Negroes here. 

Just as the Montgomery bus 
boycott of 1956 was followed by 
a bus boycott by Africans, a 
year later, in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, so the current 
South USA sit-ins have in- 
spired a bi-racial sit-in against 
tearoom segregation in Cape- 
town, South Africa, 

In Detroit, a local Negro or- 
ganization celebrated National 
Negro History Week, on Feb. 
12, with an African Festival. 
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Ed. Note: This was written 
before news of Lumumba’s 
death. See Editorial page 1. 

The Congo 

The American UN repre- 
sentative, Adlai Stevenson, is 
trying to work up a deal with 
the Russian UN representa- 
tive to try to “resolve” the 
unrelieved crisis in the Con- 
go which their actions have 
produced. There is a carefully 
leaked-out rumor that the 
aim is to restore the duly- 
elected Prime Minister Pa- 
trice Lumumba, to his right- 
ful power. 

That is hard to believe 
since it was UN-American- 
Belgian connivance which 
first put Lumumba under 
house arrest, then encour- 
aged Mobutu to jail him. The 
UN favorite, Kasavubu, then 
“authorized” Lumumba’s re- 
moval in a most disgusting, 
illegal manner by the forces 
that never for a moment rec- 
ognized the Congo Republic, 
but on its day of liberation 
chose to secede from it. So 
that the duly-elected Pre- 
mier languished in a jail 
in Belgium - controlled 
Tshombe’s Kantanga Prov- 
ince’. 

That such a rumor is per- 
mitted to circulate is proof 
of . one . fact .only: . pro- 
Lumumba forces, without 
- aid, now control over half 
of the Congo Republic. Even 
where they do not control it, 
the popular masses are for 
Lumumba. 

In adition to the native 
population that supports 
him, there is the support of 
many of the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries. America cannot keep 
up the slander that all this 
is just an invention by Rus- 
sia. It would be much more 
correct to say that Khrush- 
chev was a pro-Lumumba-ite 
than to say that Lumumba 
was a Khrushchev-ist. 

If Kennedy too is joining 
the ranks of those 1 who see 
that it is impossible to re- 
establish the old colonialism 
in the Congo, one must still 
be suspicious of Harvard 
men bearing gifts. 

The United Nations, whose 
policy has been to follow the 
desire's of the U.S. State De- 
partment, is in a bankrupt 
position. The troops under 
its command belonging to 
the U.A.R., Ghana, Guinea 
and Morocco sympathize with 
Lumumba and are being 
withdrawn on orders of their 
own governments. A call for 
replacements to Mexico, Iraq, 
Iran and India has met with 
no response. Belgium, for its 
own reasons, also continues 
to defy the orders of the U.N. 
and continues to send mili- 


By PETER MALLORY 

tary help and aid to its pup- 
pet rulers, Tshombe, Mobutu 
and Kasavubu. As a military 
force without a political po- 
licy corresponding to any 
segment of the Congolese 
population, the 20,000 troops 
of the U.N. are too few to act 
as policeman throughout the 
Congo. 

The Ame'rican-Russian UN 
move could compel the Bel- 
gian Imperialists and their 
puppet ruler over Katanga, 
Tshombe, to a truce only if 
the Congolese will fe>el that 
they are finally going to be 
permitted to work their own 
destiny, and they make it so. 


The Saga 
of the 
Santa Maria 

The world has watched in 
amazement as 30 men seized 
an ocean liner and declared 
war on the Fascist dictator- 
ship of Portugal. As the 
drama drew to a close with 
the surrender of the’ ship, 
some people question; that 
anything was gained by the 
exploit. But news has come 
from Angola, Portuguese 
West Africa, that the Afri- 
cans of that colony have re- 
volted against the govern- 
ment. ; ! 

The Governor has report- 
ed that three armed banjds of 
Negroes attacked th e Police 
Headquarters and the civil 
and military prisons to free 
the political prisoners of the 
Fascist dictatorship. , The 
phrase used in the communi- 
que, “for the most part 
order is re-established” leads 
to the belief that it is not 
and that an armed uprising 
against Portugal is under- 
way in Angola. 

The Portuguese colonies in 
Africa, Angola and Mozam- 
bique are the most oppressed 
and exploited areas of Africa, 
if not in the entire’ world. 
(See “Portuguese Tyranny” 
Page 6) j 
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Red China 

The ancient enemy of old 
China, famine, is again on a 
rampage in Red China and 
desperate measures are be- 
ing adopted to curb it. $40 
million has been spent in 
Canada to buy wheat and a 
fleet of ships are being as- 
sembled to transport it to the 
Far East. More wheat has 
been bought in Australia and 
it is reported that 100,000 
pounds of food are being 
shipped daily from Hong 
Kong to avert starvation. 

Much of the trouble is be- 
ing blamed by Mao Tse-Tung 
on “natural causes,” ty- 
phoons, drought and insects 
but the complete failure of 
the highly touted commune 
system is seen by many as 
the real cause. Recent meas- 
ures adopted by the Red 
China government bear this 
out. Tractor production 
which was supposed to be 
tripled can now show only 
60,000 tractors in all China 
and one third of these are 
out of order. Peasants are 
now permitted to grow their 
own vegetables and pigs. 
“Time off” at the communes 
is now permitted, time to 
grow their own produce 
while other restrictive meas- 
ures have been relaxed. 

* * * 

Haiti 

Students in Haiti are mak- 
ing their protests known 
against the regime of Presi- 
dent Francois Duvalier, who 
has denied them the free- 
dom of speech and assembly. 
Bombs have been thrown, 
leaflets printed and a boy- 
cott of the schools is under- 
way. 

Haiti has been a Negro 
Republic since 1804, longer 
than any other country in 
Latin America. But ineffi- 
cient and self seeking politi- 
cal leadership has robbed 
the country for years while 
keeping the masses in ignor- 
ance. Coffee, hemp, sugar, 
bauxite and bananas, bring 
in $38 million a year While 
the government spends $28 
million obtained by heavy 
taxes on the workers and 
the imported goods they buy. 

The country, which lies 
between the dictatorships of 
Castro and Trujillo, cannot 
help but be infected with the 
spirit of change that is 
sweeping the Caribbean 
area. Year by year conditions 
become worse as the agricul- 
tural economy fails to keep 
up to modern methods. 

The? students are too few 
to overthrow the regime but 
they oan work with the peas- 
ant masses and, together, do 
the job. 


• 

: 

: 

• 

: 
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This dual road between Africa 
and America has made it impos- 
sible for the Administration to 
keep up the pretence of being 
“the leader of the free world.” 
The Negro situation is the 
Achilles heel of bourgeois de- 
mocracy. The self-activity of 
the Negro masses not only gives 
the lie to the claims of Ameri- 
can “democracy” but illuminate’ 
the road to the reconstruction 
of society on new, truly human 
beginnings. 
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Seniority & the Mound Rd. Plant 

There has been a lot of publicity given to the so 
called “rank and file revolt” against the UAW Inter- 
national Union at the Chrysler Mound Road press plant. 
The Mound Road workers bolted against the prospect 
of older seniority workers being transferred there from 
other plants. 

,j This whole business of seniority rights has been a 
problem in the union since it was organized. Through 
the years, it has been my experience, workers as a 
whole in the UAW have always seemed ready and will- 
ing to accept seniority as long as they felt it applied 
to every worker equally and without favoritism. , 

Many workers have felt that their local union with 
the support of the International has at times worked 
out deals with the company on this business of senior- 
ity, where the company has been able to disregard 
seniority or twist it and use it to their own advantage. 
In our last contract, they worked out an agreement 
where in order for a worker to bump a younger worker 
in the same plant, but in another division, he would 
have to have at least 18 more months seniority. The 
company, of course, creates its own divisions. Every 
worker knows and feels one day more seniority ought 
to entitle the older worker to a job. At one time if a 
worker was laid off he would have to wait 15 days be- 
fore he could bump back in the plant. 

MOUND ROAD— A SORE POINT 

For years this Mound Road press plant has been a 
thorn in the side of the workers of our local. Every 
time a worker would bring it up at our local union meet- 
ing, he would be shouted down by the local officers. 
They would give some flimsy reason as to why a worker 
couldn’t bump into that plant. 

No worker likes to bump another worker. But they 
feel the union was organized on a certain basis. It 
accepted the idea of seniority rights, so why should an 
older worker be laid off while younger workers are 
still working? 

Since the union was first organized, there have been 
Certain types of workers, in certain job classifications, 
that have built what we call a fence around their jobs 
to keep other workers out of their departments. In 
many such cases the union leaders have sanctioned 
this, not openly, but nothing you could do or say would 
make them touch the problem. Many times this was 
done on a racial basis, to keep Negroes out. Many times 
skilled workers have sought to do this to keep produc- 
tion workers out. 

A FENCE AROUND THEIR JOBS 

Many workers say this was what the Mound Road 
workers had done, built a fence around their plant 
and worked out an agreement with the company and 
the union. Since the drastic cut-back in production 
many older workers have been laid off. Many of them 
organized and helped build the union. They have been 
putting pressure and demanding that the union do 
something about the Chrysler Mound Road plant. 

For some years now, the company has been trans- 
ferring workers and their jobs from plant to plant. 
Sometimes even out of the state. These Mound Road 
workers are sayingthat the company and union can’t 
transfer workers and their jobs ihto that plant. It is 
O.K. with them to transfer the job, and hire new work- 
ers, but they don’t want anyone with more seniority 
than they have. They say if that is going to be the 
case, they will bolt the UAW and join some other union. 

What is more amazing, is that the UAW heads are 
taking a * wait and see” attitude. When the president of 
the Mound Road local asked the International for help, 
the daily papers reported that Reuther said they 
would have to investigate the matter further before 
they could come to a decision. 

One worker told me that what burnt him up was 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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“The news will be worse before it is better.”— JFK 


Kennedy's Program Doesn't Help 
Workers As Depression Deepens 

A coal minor told News & Letters, “When Kennedy said things would get 
worse before they got better, I was sure he couldn’t be talking about us because 
the mining situation was already so bad. B ut he was right, things sure have gotten 
worse. As for his program, there isn’t one thing there that is going to help those 
of us who have been off for a year or more.” 

An autoworker said, “When 
Kennedy came in we all knew 
he had taken over a rotten situ- 
ation. But we figured he’d be 
moving pretty quick. The men 
haven’t passed judgment on his 
administration yet, but they’re 
starting to lay a lot of this 
mess at his doorstep now. . It’s 
beginning to look like every- 
thing is aimed at giving the 
businessman a break and break- 
ing us in the neck.” 

A steelworker said, “The 
least any man in this country 
should have is a steady job, 
a decent home, an education 
for his kids and no worry about 
regular expenses like food, 
clothing and other bills. This 
is basic, but most of us don’t 
have even this. We’ve fought 
for the little we have. We’ll 
fight again.” 

WORST SINCE DEPRESSION 
Since Kennedy has come into 
office, every release of statis- 
tics has shown that economic 
conditions have worsened. 
From figures released, nearly 
6 million workers are reported 
unemployed (8 million is nearer 
the truth) and the average work 
week of those working has 
reached the lowest point since 
the 1930s. 

Twenty-five more cities ha've 
been added to the critical area 
list, each with more than 6% of 
the working force unemployed. 
More than half of the cities 
in the United States — 76 — are 
on this list. With more than 
10% of the population unem- 
ployed, it is the worst it has 
been since the depression. And 
the graduating school youth 
are swelling the total by the 
thousands, with no hope of 
finding jobs. 

KENNEDY’S AUTOMATION 
PROGRAM 

A few years ago there were 
scores of apologists for Auto- 
mation, who swore to high 
heaven that Automation would 
make more jobs than it would 
eliminate. This is not heard 
today because the cold facts of 
Automation are known from ex- 
perience. It has taken, and con- 
tinues to take, its toll in jobs 
and human beings working on . 
these man-killers. 

The workers knew from the 
beginning- that it meant less 
jobs and more speed-up. 

Kennedy’s program, however, 
is aimed at more, not less, auto- 
Automation. His a p pointed 
commission to study Automa- 
tion will survey industries and 
talk to management about 
Automation. It will try to find 
ways to get more Automation 
:in the plants, factories and 
mines. They will not talk with 
production workers who have 
been forced to work under the 
inhuman conditions created by 
Automation and who are com- 
pletely opposed to the way it 
has been used against them 
under capitalism. 

SEEKS GLOBAL CONTROL 
To push this program, one 
Kennedy bill would give tax 
write-offs of over a billion dol- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


1,000 Yale Students 
Boo ‘Operation Abolition ’ 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.— When the Young Repub- 
licans’ Club of Yale University announced that they 
were going to show the House Un-American Activities 
Committee’s propaganda film, “Operation Abolition,” 
many of the students were upset. So when the showing 
of the film was announced, the John Dewey Society, a 
liberal students organization, decided to sponsor a de- 
bate, immediately after the showing, in order to bring 
out both sides of the story of the San Francisco student 
demonstration. $ 


The meeting, which was sup- 
posed to take place at 7:30 p.m., 
was announced for 8:00 by mis- 
take. Nonetheless, when we got 
to the auditorium at 7:30, there 
was hardly a seat left. Over a 
thousand people had shown up, 
and by the time they started 
the movie, people were liter- 
ally sitting in the aisles. 

We were amazed that so many 
people thought it important to 
come, but still had no idea what 
would happen. When the lights 
went out and the face of Con- 
gressman Walter, the chairman 
of the HUAC, appeared on the 
screen, people suddenly came 
alive. In the darkened hall 
people were no longer afraid 
of expressing themselves. The 
vociferous minority of con- 
servative students, known as 
“Goldwater boys,” began to 
applaud when they saw their 
hero. These well-dressed and 
snobbish conservatives were 
used to “setting the style.” But 
as soon as they began to ap- 
plaud, boos and hisses answered 
from all over the hall. Then 
there was quiet when the face 
of Congressman Walter on the 
screen began to talk. 

He told us about how clever 
and powerful the Commies were 
and how easily they can turn 
‘naive” students like ourselves 
into their “dupes.” He said that 
his Committee “protected” free- 
dom. The only trouble was that 
the Congressman has a sort of 
bus tie; and he kind of 


screws up his face after almost 
every sentence. This is really 
very funny to see in a movie, 
when a man’s face is ten feet 
high on the screen.- 

Thus, when Walter would say 
something like ‘‘Only Commies 
and their dupes oppose my com- 
mittee, and a hard core of Com- 
mies were able to control thou- 
sands of people” he would make 
a funny face right afterwards, 
and people couldn’t help laugh- 
ing. It looked like he didn’t even 
believe it himself! This laughing 
at authority made us feel better. 
Since Walter looked ridiculous, 
people were less seared. 

FILM VS. NARRATOR 

Then we were shown the film- 
clips. We saw pictures of young 
students like ourselves being 
beaten by the police. The kids 
were using non-violent methods 
— 'they simply sat down and re- 
fused to move. The police were 
turning water-hoses on them 
and bouncing them down a long 
flight of marble steps at the 
San Francisco court-house. At 
the same time we heard the 
voice of the narrator of the film 
telling us that these kids were 
Commies or Communist - in- 
spired, and that “patient” po- 
licemen were only “reacting” 
to the “violence” of the students. 

People were amazed. We 
couldn’t believe our ears when 
we understood what we were 
actually seeing. Even those of 
us who already had heard that 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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For Mine Explosion 

Cause in Company’s Office 


Across the Nation in Auto, the 
Same Story — fromBad to Worse 


DETROIT — The afternoon 
shift at the Chrysler Mack plant 
was laid off at the beginning 
of March. Some said there were 
125 workers and all were clear- 
ed out. This means they were 
laid off for six months or better. 

They have been reducing the 
force, laying -off a limited 
amount of workers or cutting 
back in ' order to adjust pro- 
duction, for a year or more. 
When they started this depart- 
ment they had 500 workers on 
the . two shifts; now there are 
125, and some say we have four 
to six more weeks of work be- 
tween now and June when the 
plant will close down two 
months or more for model 
change. 

NOT EVEN FULL WEEK 

The local- officers say we will 
work two weeks and be off two 
weeks. We have been working 
one week on and one off. We 
are always certain about the 
week off, but the week on is 
usually the equivalent of only 
three or four days, because the 
week that we work we are sent 
home early at least two or three 
.times. 

Sometimes they say we are 
out of stock, sometimes that the 
line is broken down. The re- 
sult is that our pay checks come 
out to be the same as if we drew 
unemployment and SUB bene- 
fits. The only difference is that 
all the same deductions , as usual 
come out of that short check. 


As the figures, on unemploy- 
ment mount, the hardships 
faced by people that have been 
out of work for many months 
intensifies. The fact that in De- 
troit alone 100,000 people at 
this time are “eligible” for the 
proposed Food Stamp Plan tes- 
tifies to that. By the time the 
plan is passed and processed 
there will be many more eli- 
gible. 

FOUR MORE CHECKS, 
COURT DEMANDS HOME 

One friend at work was tell- 
ing me about her sister. She is 
married with 3 children. Her 
husband has 4 more unemploy- 
ment checks coming. My 
friend’s husband also works so 
she helps support her sister’s 
family by buying shoes and 
clothes for the children. 

Working people are faced 
many times with legal pro- 
cedures that seem senseless but 
end up being robbed by ' them. 
What this unemployed worker 
and his family now face is evic- 
tion from their mother’s home, 
by the courts. My friend’s moth- 
er died over a year ago without 
writing a will or any kind of 
legal document, leaving the 
house to her daughters, so the 
courts want to take over and 
sell the house. There has been 
a court fight ever since the 
mother died. The courts now 
want the family to pay rent. 
The husband has worked so 
little in the past 4 years that 
they were unable to pay any 
rent at all. Now at the very 
moment they have even less 
than nothing left the courts in- 
sist they pay rent to insure 
they get the yearly taxes paid. 
“$5 A MONTH” 

I know there are many un- 
employed in as dire need and 
in many instances worse off 
than this family. Although just 
about every worker dislikes 
health insurance plans as rack- 
ets, they know the torment of 
being without them and the ter- 
ror in wondering “what will 
happen?” This family has no 


and we do not get SUB or un- 
employment benefits if we work 
more' than two and a half days 
a week. 

There was a time when the 
company would inform workers 
12 minutes before they were to 
be sent home, but now we have 
to punch put at the very time 
they tell us. We are supposed to 
get five minutes wash-up time 
in the afternoon; that 'is taken 
away, too, in this manner. 
WORSE THAN DEPRESSION 
These layoffs are getting 
more horrible every week and 
every day. In most of the 
other production departments 
in this plant no one is work- 
ing with less than 1935 seni- 
ority — and in some depart- 
ments none with less thah 
1934. These layoffs at one 
time affected only the pro- 
duction workers, bat now 
they affect every one in the 
plant — skilled workers and 
office workers included. They 
call it a complete black-out. 
That means that no one is 
working and the plant will be 
dark — no lights on in any de- 
partment. 

No one seems to believe that 
this plant will continue in oper- 
ation for long. Some old timers 
say it is worse in this plant thah 
it was during the depression of 
the thirties. 

They say that then they used 
to work only two or three days 
a week but they always knew 


such insurance. The wife be- 
came ill just before Christmas, 
was taken to the hospital and 
operated upon. Since they had 
neither money nor insurance, 
she first had to fill out forms 
that stated that she will pay 
back at least $5 a month. Her 
bill is $1,000. 

Workers lose out, not just in 
“wills,” by not putting their 
hard-worke d-for homes in 
others’ names; they also lose 
out with such things as sav- 
ings accounts that have bene- 
ficiaries. The beneficiary is the 
one that is to receive the money 
in case of death. However this 
comes under some law that en- 
ables the government to levy 
such heavy taxes on the sav- 
ings, leaving very little. ~ > 

For those who want to get 
away from the beneficiary 
clause the best thing is to make 
those entrusted “co-signers.” 

A NEW SLOGAN? 

There is not a woman in the 
shop, that if her husband is not 
unemployed, then there is a 
son, a brother, a neighbor, a 
friend that is unemployed. 
There is not a day that goes by 


that this was their schedule and 
this was the braking point. It 
wasn’t going to go below that 
point. But today there is no 
braking point in sight The pol- 
iticians keep saying that it is 
going to get better, but all we 
can see is that it is getting 
worse day by day. 

SHORT WEEK- 
SHORTER PAY 

LOS ANGELES— Today, the 
unemployed , auto worker who \ 
is drawing unemployment 
checks is far better off than the 
employed ones in the plant. 

During this period, the Chrys- 
ler plant in Los Angeles is 
working four days a week and 
off one week, sometimes off 
two and three Weeks at a time. 

When men are off full weeks, 
they draw unemployment 
checks, but during the short 
weeks they draw the short 
check, which after deductions 
leaves you less than you have 
when you draw a compensation 
check. And for this short pay, 
you have to work under the 
worst conditions in the auto 
plants since the early 1930’s. 

LAYOFFS, SPEED-UP 
AND MORE COST 

For those who are still 
working most carry the bur- 
den left by the unemployed. 
Always after a layoff in auto, 
there is a speedup of the re- 
maining workers. 

There is another increase in 
the Blue Cross rates for the 
employed. Some feel that this 
due to the rise in medical costs, 
more likely the drop in sub- 
scribers is the reason, as most 
of the unemployed carripd hos- 
pitalization. 

These hospital plans are set 
up for full employment. What 
difference does it make to them 
if half of the work force is laid 
off? They just double the rates 
on the employed and cry about 
the rising medical costs. 

The same can be said about 
union dues. As Automation 
chops away the workers, the 
union raises the dues to make 
the difference. 


without another story told. In 
some cases if the husband is 
not out of a job now they will 
be in a month or two when 
companies like Vickers are 
either closing down or moving 
out of state. 

Whatever “new frontiers” are 
going to be blazoned out in the 
future, I know one thing: that 
when the women repeat Wash- 
ington, D.C.’s slogan that “it 
is going to get worse before it 
gets better” it is not said with 
the same meaning. In the city 
of Detroit it means something 
had better be done right now. 


WEST VIRGINIA 4 - The 
news was - flashed around 
the world March 2. It was 
an old story. The only things 
different were the names 
and the number of men, 
the date and the location. 
The news story filled in 
the details: EXPLOSION 
KILLS 22 MINERS IN 
VIKING COAL COM- 
PANY BLAST NEAR 
TERRE HAUTE, INDI- 
ANA. 

And people read the report, 
or hear it, are shocked and 
shake their heads in sympathy 
for the dead, widowed and or- 
phaned and say “How horrible.” 

They read the statement of 
company officials who say the 
explosion occurred on the after- 
noon 4-12 shift between 10 and 
11 p.m. and had “some force” 
to it. They also say there is a 
possibility that some gas may 
have accumulated and may have 


" Africa For The | ' j 
Africans " — "Soapy" 

DETROIT — When ex-Gov- 
ernor of Michigan Williams 
opened his month in Africa 
he put the British government 
and white settlers at the Ad- 
ministration’s throat. He did 
this with his statement “Af- 
rica for the Africans,” which 
was mis-understood, orim tier- 
stood by the whites there. He 
had to come out and say that 
he meant all Africans, both 
white and black. 

That is something that I have 
to understand yet — are the 
white settlers Africans? I know 
that Negroes that are bom here 
in the United States are Amer- 
icans. How many of those 
whites were born in Africa? 
How many were abducted into 
Africa hundreds of years ago? 
WHAT HAPPENED 
TO OUR CIVIL RIGHTS? 

Britain complained that in- 
stead of having Williams mess- 
ing around in her majesty’s af- 
fairs in Africa they should 
settle the Negro problem at 
home. It’s a fact that the U. S. 
should settle the problems here. 
There are states where Negroes 
can’t vote. Take a look at Hay- 
wood and Fayette Counties in 
Tennessee. 

I noticed one thing about our 
President — he hasn’t said any- 
thing about Civil Rights. During 
the election campaign he was 
talking about it but after he is 
elected what does he do? He 
has been working around this 
unemployment but he hasn’t 
come out yet and pointed his 
finger at Civil Eights. 

Some say -give him "time. 
Well, since he has taken over 
he has been able to work on 
many things but he has not 
said or done one thing «n the 
fact that a Citizen should be 
able to vote in his own coun- 
try. 

THE PLACE, 

THE MOMENT 

We should settle our prob- 
lems here and the Africans 
should settle their own. One 


been set off by a spark; that 
the gas explosion in turn ig- 
nited a dust explosion which 
killed the men on that crew. 
And then they read that the 
company has clamped a “hp 
comment” order on all rescue 
workers to keep what they found 
or saw from the public. 

KNEW GAS WAS THERE 

They cannot, however, clamp 
a “no comment” policy on the 
fellow workers of these miners 
who they know have been inex- 
cusably killed. 

They tell of how the com- 
pany had opened a shaft in 
the explosion area leading 
down to another seam of coal 
only a week before the ex- 
plosion. They tell of several 
gas fires that had occurred in 
the shaft in that week, but 
were caught and put out be- 
fore they could cause any 
damage. This deadly, explos- 
ive methane gas was known 
to be there. 

They go on to tell what they, 
.know about the dangers of an 
explosion in the winter, always 
more dangerous in winter when 
the barometric pressure 
changes, when the air is very 
dry which circulates through 
the mines and carries moisture 
out. This is fundamental ABCs 
to a miner, who knows every 
extra precaution has to be taken 
every minute to avoid any mis- 
hap. 

Officials said there was “some 
force”? Yes, a force which 
curled steel rails into hoops, 
smased and twisted coal moles 
(continuous miners) and other 
machinery into unrecognizable 
masses of steel. 

And the men? They were 
in pieces, identification could 
only be made by metal plates 
on their mining belts. A dust 
explosion is a chain reaction 
which can generate forces 
over 50,000 miles an hour. 

Another report, as usual, says 
the cause of the explosion will 
probably never be known be- 
cause the area was devastated 
by the blast. 

MEN CAN STOP DEATH 

The miners, however, know 
the real cause for the explosion 
will not be found in the mine, 
but in the company office. This 
coal company’s policy, like all 
coal companies, is for one thing 
coal — and more coal. Not hu- 
man safety. 

There is hardly a miner alive 
today who has not heard a boss 
yell; “To hell with safety! Get 
that coal!” No boss can get this 
policy from lhe men; he gets it 
from the company. 


thing that is interesting is 
that Williams didn’t say any 
more than what Stevenson as 
United . States Ambassador 
said at the UN. What got 
those whites so upset with 
Williams is the moment be 
said it and the fact that he 
went into Kenya and said it. 

The whites in Kenya refer 
to themselves as “Europeans.” 
No matter what Williams’ state- 
ment means to him, the whites 
there know what it means to the 
Africans. 


Workers Journal 

(Continued from Page 1) 

that, “When we were getting our heads beat up by the 
cops, and organizing the union a lot of these Mound 
Road workers weren’t even around, most of them prob- 
ably still in school. Here they are benefiting from our 
bloody struggle and trying to bar us from working. I’ve 
got to defend the union, as bad as it has become. When 
I hear about this thing at Mound Road press, I could go 
out there and start a union organizing drive all over 
again. 

LAID OFF ACCORDING TO SENIORITY 

“I know when no jobs exist, some men will become 
like a drowning person, they will grab at a straw, hoping 
it will save them. I am laid off. I hate to think that 
I may not be called back, but I was laid off according 
to seniority and I have no grievance. If these other 
workers had worked in the auto shops before they were 
organized maybe they would understand the importance 
of seniority rights.” 
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Car Workers Protest to MPs; 
Seek Aid, Get Run-Around 


Yorkshire Miners Wildcat; 
Flying Pickets Shut Pits 

YORKSHIRE — Yorkshire miners of the State 
Coal Industry are leading a fast-spreading rank and 
file struggle for a 10 per cent pay rise for men on 
contract rates, and a guaranteed 65 shillings a shift 
for those on piece rates. As February closed, 22,000 
miners, of the 120,00 in Yorkshire, were out in over 
42 pits. <* 


The unofficial strike began 
at a pit near Leeds. The Na- 
tional Union of Miners dele- 
gate there, Bro. Bob Wilkinson, 
has been the moving force 
behind the organization of 
“flying pickets.” Strikers are 
mobilising up to 50 cars a day 
to tour surrounding pits and 
spread the strike. So far they 
have distributed over 20,000 
leaflets putting their case. 

A team of 20 mans a lorry 
in the convoy which starts out 
each day. Its banner pro- 
claims: ONE CLASS — ONE 
WORLD— ONE AIM: SOCIAL- 
ISM IN OUR TIME. 

* * * 

FLYING PICKETS 

Under the Labour govern- 
ment, during the Grimethorpe 
“stint” strikes in 1947, more 
than 50 pits Were stopped by 
delegates traveling on bikes, 
motorcycles, and borrowed lor- 
ries. 

Under the Tories, in 1955, 
half the Yorkshire pits were 
brought out when 85,000 men 
stopped for a month in re- 
sponse to the wide use of “taxi 
pickets.” 

Today, mohe miners have 
their • own vehicles. Lgaders of 
the Doncaster miners now out 
say they will have 80 of the for underground workers. 


106 local pits joining them in 
a week. 

“Flying pickets” are a mili- 
tant tradition founded in the 
Yorkshire pits 100 years ago 
when David Swallow and the 
“pit missionaries” spread the 
idea of a National Minework- 
ers’ Union. This idea, found 
in no history books, lives on 
in the class consciousness of 
the rank and file, ~ passed 
from one generation to the 
next. 

The Communist “Daily Work- 
er” is trying to cash in on the 
current struggle, but Commu- 
nist Will Paynter and Labourite 
Sid Ford jointly condemned the 
wildcatters as “irresponsible 
wreckers.” In a letter signed 
by them on behalf of the 
N.U.M. Executive, - and sent to 
each of the 120,000 Yorkshire 
miners, they say this unofficial 
strike could lead to “serious 
disintegration within the Union 
itself.” 

Mr. A. Robens, who left the 
Labour Party Executive for a 
plush job as Coal Board chair- 
man, says the same on behalf 
of the Tory government. 

As a young Nottingham miner 
wrote recently, there is no fu- 
ture 'in the coal mines with a 
flat rate below £11 a week 
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Readers’ Views 



Glasgow Fight 

The Communist Party 
has got control of Glas- 
gow Trades Council. The 
Labour opportunists are 
not opposing them. We 
have a big fight in front 
of us. I was ill the night 
the Trades Council met. 
The C. P. nominee, 1. 
Beattie, got 169 votes 
against 125 votes for us. 

We are running a Paris 
Commune anniversary 
meeting on March 19. We 
have booked a hall to hold 
a hundred. I think we shall 
get a response. 

Committee Member 
Scotland 

* * * 

Rank & File Conference 

While not very surprised 
about the Rank & File In- 
dustrial Conference (held 
Jan. 29), I am disappointed. 
A successful conference 
could have led to a nation- 
wide campaign to awaken 
the sleepers. My letter print- 
ed in the “Dagenham Post” 
the other week started some 
men seriously thinking about 
the Automation threat. 

Committee Member 
Fords 

* * * 


when we learned he’d been 
murdered. He must have 
packed a lot of activity into 
his 35 years. This has shot 

the bolt of b -ds like 

Tshombe. 

Regular Reader 
East London 

* * * 

C. P. Reactivates 

The Communists are cer- 
tainly reactivating them- 
selves. They’ve had a long 
sleep, and with their new 
unilateralist line, are moving 
into the Campaign for Nu- 
clear Disarmament field, 
noisily. 

Brian Pearce (Trotskyist 
intellectual) formed a united 
front with the - Communist 
British Soviet Friendship So- 
ciety in a recent edition of 
“Tribune,” both defending 
Russia’s unique right to 
manufacture the bomb. And 
strangely, while I note wide- 
spread articles on the “left” 
exposing British, American 
French, and sometimes 
(West) German nuclear plans, 
the capitalist press barrage 
intimidates them from ever 
attacking Mr. Khrushchev’s 
bomb. What “independence” 
of thought! 


LONDON — A strong contin- 
gent of Ford workers, on 30 
January, marched on Parlia- 
ment protesting the govern- 
ment’s financial policy and its 
detrimental effect on the car 
industry. 

They were joined by car 
workers from factories in the 
Midlands, so that by mid- 
afternoon 5,000 or more work- 
ers, representing the whole of 
the United Kingdom car indus- 
try were lobbying Members of 
Parliament demanding action 
to alleviate the slump in auto. 

Strong forces of police 
drafted to “control and keep 
order” had little to do; after 
all, we had no quarrel With 
them. 

NO SATISFACTION 

The Ford, British Motor 
Corp., Rootes, and Vauxhall 
workers who are laid off or on 
short time got poor satisfaction 
from their MPs’ Some MPs con- 
sidered the lay-offs and short 
time natural to the car indus- 
try. They said we might as well 
accept the fact. 

MPs pointed out to us that 
unemployment pay plus our 
wages for a few days’ work 
was sufficient to live on. 

Labour MPs sympathised — 
and promised nationalisation 
when they get into power. How 
they get the idea we relish the 
prospect of being bossed by ex- 
army officers I don’t know. 

We pointed out that though 
car demand is seasonal, produc- 
tion could go oh throughout the 
year; foundry, machining, etc. 
But lunatics would hardly have 
treated these vital industrial 
problems with less seriousness 
than these elected Parliamen- 
tary representatives! 

POLITICAL FOOTBALL 

The MPs seemed to enjoy 
hearing tales of the hardship 
caused by the credit squeeze. 
It was as if they take an insane 


Galley Slaves 
l Work With 

COVENTRY— Under this cap- 
tion, Labour’s Sunday “Reyn- 
olds News” printed a remark- 
able . “cry from the heart” of 
a Coventry worker who asked 
that his name be withheld. He 
said: 

Walking through the machine 
shops in the place where I 
work never fails to remind me 
of the days of galley slaves. 
The men are chained to their 
machines as surely as they were 
then, only now the chains are 
invisible. 

Most of them only get a half 
an hour for lunch. This is gen- 
erally eaten in the grimy places 
Where they work. The canteen 
is a doubtful one and not big 
enough to hold them all at 
once. 

A works policeman guards 
the gate, and if for any special 
reason one of the slaves should 
want to leave during working 
hours he must get a written 
permit. 

The bosses do their daily 
round usually without a friend- 
ly Word. Yet many of the pub- 
lic speak of Britain as the land 
of the free, and wonder why 
these “well Off” workers go on 
strike. 

I wonder they Stick it at all. 

—“Another Mutt,” Coventry 


delight in playing political foot- 
ball with human beings. 

Another group of workers 
from Fords at Dagenham came 
in the evening. They got the 
same answers from the MPs, 
and found their arguments and 
speeches made no impression on 
the pudding brains of the poli- 
ticians. Like us, they left feel- 
ing “ail bitter and twisted.” 

As one of these workers re- 
marked; “It was as if the MPs 
were in another world. All they 
could talk about was party poli- 
tics.” 

— Ford Production Worker 


‘We Never Had 
It So Good!’ 

Transport in Britain is slow-' 
ly grinding itself to a standstill. 
Trains everywhere are consist- 
ently late; time-tables have be- 
come a laughing stock; and 
Eastern Region trains from Liv- 
erpool Street to Shenfield have 
had a record number of failures. 

To make matters intolerable, 
nobody tells passengers what is 
wrong until an hour after some- 
thing happens. The following 
are the true facts of one recent 
day’s travelling. 

I boarded a No. 148 bus from 
the Royal Oak to the Chequers, 
Dagenham. Halfway along 
Heathway traffic was jammed 
solid for 20 minutes. I got off 
and walked to work. 

Then I travelled by road to 
Birmingham — with a 30-minute 
delay at Ponder’s End railway 
crossing while the gates opened 
and closed. When I got to Bir- 
mingham (Snow Hill, for my 
train back) an announcement 
regretted that the 2 p.m. ex- 
press to Paddington, London 
was 20 minutes late. It lost 
more time on the journey, and 
reached Paddington 45 minutes 
late. 

Then came the rush to the 
Circle and Metropolitan Lines 
—no seats, so I stood all the 
way to Liverpool Street. There, 
► another rush through the mill- 
j ing crowds to sink exhausted 
[ on the 5:18 p.m. train to Shen- 
field. The train is packed to 
suffocation point, and for 40 
minutes it did not move. Then 
a “points failure” was an- 
nounced. 

Eventually arrived at Chad- 
well Heath at 6:30 p.m. to find 
No. 62 Buses all full up. In 
final desperation I walked 
again. At home I sank exhaust- 
ed in my chair — to hear the 
newscaster tell me that all fares 
are going up because we have 
to pay for services and mainte- 
nance. 

P.S. I am just a nobody who 
was kicked out to work at 13 
years old for 8/ — a week. 
Thank the Lord my two chil- 
dren have been given the 
chance for a good education I 
never had. , 
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Easter Rally 

' The Anti-H-Bomb rally to 
be held in Trafalgar Square 
this Easter is expected to ex- 
ceed last year’s 100,000 as 
marchers from the U.S.A.F. 
Weathersfield bomber base 
and Aldermaston converge. 
The Committee for Nuclear 
Disarmament are putting out 
a quarter million pamphlets. 
A separate youth contingent 
will take part, as well as 
eight coach-loads of trades 
unionists from West Germany. 

* * * 

Tshombe' s 
Foreign Legion 

Tshombe, puppet ruler of 
Katanga, has had the help of 
the Belgian Embassy in London 
in recruiting former British 
Army officers for his “foreign 
legion.” Two Sandhurst cadets 
were among the first to be pipe- 
lined via Brussels. On Sunday, 
19 February, stormy riots took 
place outside the London Em- 
bassy in , protest at Lumumba’s 
murder. 

* * v 

Depressed Area 

In Belfast, depressed area 
of North Ireland’s shipyard 
industry, 20,000 workers 
marched to protest Harland & 
Wolff’s threatened sackings of 
7,000 men. 

* * * 

Automation Toll 

The annual bonus of the 700 
tobacco workers, who struck 
last November against Automa- 
tion machines installed by the 
Imperial Tobacco Co. at four 
factories, will be cut by £20 as 
punishment. The girls will lose 
£ 10 - 12 . 

* * * 

London Plight 

The Tenants Association in 
Battersea (S.W. London) have 
made a colour film to expose 
the appalling living conditions 
in their borough. 

* * *' 

The London County Council 
elections in April are expected 
to result in a Tory majority for 
once. After 27 years of unbrok- 
en Labour Party control of the 
L.G.C., leader Sir Iasac Hay- 
ward warns his fellow Party 
members that they “face the 
fight of their lives” on April 13. 
Present Labour majority: 82. 
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Lumumba's Murder 

I was dismayed at Lu- 
mumba’s murder. Like near- 
ly all the workmates I spoke 
to, we never thought Lu- 
m u m b a was all he was 
cracked up to be, but our 
respect grew when we saw 
him being beaten up in cap- 
tivity, and we thought of 
him as if he was one of us 
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Editorial 

KENNEDY ON UNEMPLOYMENT 

While the press was busy praising Kennedy for his 
“eloquence,” the talk iri the shop was about the literal 
meaning of his statement that “The news will be worse 
before it is better . . . we should prepare ourselves now 
for the worst.” Why should it get any worse when they 
had voted for him believing he would change the steady 
growth of unemployment? 

In Auto 

Instead this week the Big Three have alone 
scheduled the following layoffs: Ford 13,400; G.M. 58,200; 
and Chrysler has laid off more than 11,000 of its 70,000 
hourly workers. Chrysler has also been operating on a 
work-a-week, off-a-week basis concerning production 
workers. And this is often reduced during the workweek 
periods. Ford workers in the Detroit area report the 
same routine is being used in their plants. 

In Steel and the Mines 

Steel represents more of the same, with more than 
200,000 steel workers laid off, and the other 400,000 work- 
ing short weeks. In Homestead plant of US Steel in 
Pittsburgh alone, after the strike in the beginning of 
1960 there were over 8,500 men working. There are now 
some 6,000 men. In the Great Lakes Steel plant in 
Ecorse, Michigan, after the strike there were 11,500 
men. Now there are about 7,000 employed. 

In the mines, they have very nearly stopped count- 
ing the unemployed, because these have been unem- 
ployed so long that the areas of West Virginia, Pen- 
nsylvania and Kentucky are permanently on the dole. 

White Collar and Youth 

An estimated five million white-collar jobs are 
being eliminated in the near future as the result of auto- 
mation. The plight of non-unionized white-collar work- 
ers is even worse, if possible, than that of the manual 
workers since the former have absolutely no job pro- 
tection whatsoever. As for the youth — where can they 
find a job when the unemployed army has now been 
estimated as no less than six million, the highest since 
the beginning of World War II. 

The Negro 

This is especially burdensome on the Negroes. A 
Homestead worker wrote News and Letters: 

“Because of job discrimination in upgrading, most 
of the Negroes are in the labor force. When there are 
lay-offs, as there have been, the skilled white workers 
' who are bumped out of their jobs in turn bump workers 
in the labor force, which nine times out of ten, means' j 
a Negro is bumped. At the beginning of 1960, there were 
between 3,500-4,000 Negroes working in the plant; now 
there may be about 2,000. J ’ 

Big Business - i 

Big Business, on the other hand, is elated over Ken- 
nedy’s statement: “We cannot afford unsound wage 
and price movements which push up costs, weaken our 
international competitive position, restrict job oppor- 
tunities and jeopardize the health of our domestic econ- 
omy.” Rightly the business world is interpreting this to 
mean the new Administration will strike out against 
wage increases. The story is always the same, when 
workers fight for better conditions and wages, as the tug- 
men did recently in New York, Big Business and the 
Administration holler “unsound wage movements.” 

And What About Civil Rights? 

On top of this grim picture of unemployment, short- 
work-week, constant layoffs, sub-standard living, noth- 
ing at all is being done on Civil Rights, not even a moral 
declaration against the travesties in education in Loui- 
siana, nor against those who expel from the land the 
Negro farmer who dared to vote in Tennessee. 

The press was busy commenting on the wide range 
of topics that President Kennedy covered in his con- 
ference. No one called attention to the fact that, when 
a Negro reporter asked the educated man from Harvard 
about what presidential executive action he would un- 
dertake for the Tennessee Negroes who were compelled 
to live in tents, he very obviously knew nothing at all 
about “Freedom City.” Not even that internationally 
relief was being sent to these jobless, homeless Negroes 
who had taken their right to vote seriously. 

If he has learned anything since that conference 
he has kept his knowledge to himself. His inaction, on 
all matters relating to civil rights however, speak loud- 
ly- 
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PATRICE LUMUMBA 

All of the peoples of Africa 
are disturbed over the death 
of Patrice Lumumba. I do 
not expect the Congo to 
“quiet down” as the Ameri- 
can press would have us be- 
lieve. Already there have 
been demonstrations in Ni- 
geria and Ghana and other 
African nations as well. In 
Europe and the United States 
demonstrations have taken 
place, many of which we do 
not read about in the press. 

I personally feel that the 
press does not want the 
American people to Know 
that a man who was demo- 
cratically chosen to repre- 
sent his- county, chosen under 
the auspices of the UN, was 
murdered because he stood 
for African nationalism and 
self determination for the 
African peoples. 

Many of us students be- 
lieve that Mr. Lumumba was 
murdered by the Belgians, 
and that the U.S. and Russia 
could have stopped it if they 
had so desired. 

Disgusted Foreign Student, 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Lumumba was an extremely 
dynamic person. His follow- 
ers were not fortunate 
enough to have as good an 
education as he, but his dy- 
namism got it across to them, 
whether they understood 
everything just as he did or 
not, that he stood for some- 
thing different than what 
they had. And he had a tre- 
mendous following. 

Right now the Congo is 
facing both political and 
economic imperialism, backed 
up by military power. And 
that power is not just stand- 
ing by to ward off outsiders, 
but to be used against the 
people of the Congo. 

When the apartheid gov- 
ernment of South Africa mas- 
sacred Africans at Sharpes- 
ville there was a cry of pro- 
test around the world. But 
the United Nations including 
U.S., France Russia, Ger- 
many, Belgium and all the 
rest of them — let it pass 
without a Single action on 
their part. Yet they blew up 
like a keg of dynamite over 
the Congo. Why? 

It is clear to us that the 
Congo has become a com- 
modity between the world 
powers. 

African Student, 
Detroit 

* * * 

Most people I talked to 
felt a great sorrow at hear- 
ing of Lumumba’s murder. 
However, many also said 
that the Congo situation was 
so complex they could not 
be sure of who was a genu- 
ine African leader and who 
was not, or who was a stooge 
either of the Communists or 
of the Belgians or of “the 
West.” 

The News & Letters edi- 
torial gives a very clear 
analysis, and at the same 
time expresses the feelings 
of people around the world 
that Lumumba’s death is a 
tragedy not to be forgotten. 

Teacher 
Massachusetts 
* * * 

I received your paper with 
the editorial on Patrice Lu- 
mumba. I am extremely im- 
pressed. In shall read your 
pamphlet on the Afro-Asian 
Revolutions with great in- 
terest. 

African Student 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

I don’t believe any of the 
whites in this country or 
England knew how much 
support Lumumba had 


throughout the world. If they 
had they wouldn't have stood 
by to see him murdered. 

Negro Worker 
Pittsburgh 

* * * 

Most of the discussion in 
the shop on Lumumba was 
by Negro workers. One work- 
er was hostile because it 
was the Muslims that dem- 
onstrated in N' w York, but 
the rest got angry and al- 
though most have opposed 
the Muslims, this time they 
said we should have done 
years ago what they did in 
New York. 

Welder 

Detroit 

* * * 

I was very struck with the 
signs carried by the African 
students who picketed the 
Belgian Embassy here, fol- 
lowing the assassination of 
Patrice Lumumba. One es- 
pecially seemed to be an 
"eye-opener” to some of my 
own brain-washed co-work- 
ers, who had been ready to 
swallow, hook, line and sink- 
er, the slanders of the press 
that most of demonstrators 
were just plain Commun- 
ists. That was the one that 
read: “WE ARE TOO 

BLACK TO BE EITHER 
RED OR WHITE.” 

Committee Member 
Detroit 

* * * ■ : i .. 

I think the assassination 
of Lumumba was horrible. 
I was so mad it made me 
sick. When I think about 
how England, Belgium and 
this country have exploited 
those people for hundreds 
Of years and now that 
they’re trying to do some- 
thing for themselves the 
United Nations just stands 
by and sees Lumumba killed. 
The U.N. is the damndest 
fake there is. They go in 
as a “neutral,” line up 
against Lumumba, and then 
stand by “helpless.” What 
are they there for? 

White Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I cculd never understand 
what was happening in the 
Congo, and couldn’t take 
s i d e s. It looked like 
Negroes killing Negroes. 
But as soon as Lumumba 
was killed I knew — the 
rest of the Negro leaders 
were just Uncle Toms for 
the white governments. 

Negro Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

***'': 

I thought you would be 
interested in an item an 
Indian friend showed me in 
his December issue of 
“Shankar’s Weekly” a widely- 
read cartoon journal he gets 
from India: 

“The tragedy of the Congo 
is not so much the inability 
of its leaders to detribalize 
themselves as the degrada- 
tion that has been brought 
into recent world politics by 
the cruelty and cunning of 
western imperialism .■ ' j , in 
the person of Col. Mobutu 
they have a disguised Uncle 
Tom while in Moise Tshombe 
they have an undisguised 
one . ... The United States 
of America in supporting 
the Belgians and Mobutu 
will definitely bring Com- 
munism into Africa . . . 
wherever the U.S.A. enters 
the politics of any under- 
developed nation Russia also 
enters even without physical 
presence and she en{ters as 
an angel as against tb*p Satan 
of American imperialism. It 


is no tortuous logic to say 
that it will be neither Kwame 
Nkrumah nor Sekou Toure 
who will bring in Commun- 
ism to Africa but Col. Mo- 
butu and probably Mr. Swart 
and bis gang in South 
Africa.” 

Technician 

Detroit 

* * * 

There sits the U.N. with 
over 100 countries repre- 
sented but with all that 
power behind it, it couldn’t 
save one man, Lumumba. 
America, which can build 
the most technology, couldn’t 
save him. Russia which can 
send rockets to Venus, and 
could hound Trotsky to 
death for over ten years 
could not protect Lumumba. 

There was nowhere raised 
a voice against this crime, 
which differentiated itself 
from the Communists, until 
the editorial in News and 
Letters. It brought tears to 
my eyes. 

Faithful Reader 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I have been struck by how 
well the news can be re- 
ported from the most remote 
part of Africa when they 
want to report it. Every- 
thing they want to report is 
so thoroughly documented 
in all the hundreds of recent 
surveys, analyses, reports, 
and TV studies, that it is 
clear that when we get a 
“black-out” of news, it’s a 
deliberate black-out. They 
know what’s going on every 
single minute. 

The trouble is that they 
want to forget that Lumum- 
ba was the one who actually 
brought the Congo to the 
threshold of freedom, and 
to the United Nations as 
well. He was the one who 
came as the elected repre- 
sentative of his people to be 
greeted in Washington last 
year. Now all they want us 
to believe is that he was 
“some sort of Communist.” 

What used to be “objec- 
tive” reporting is forgotten 
in Africa today. This is what 
I call “rewriting history” 
right before our very eyes, 
almost before the ink is 
even dry. 

Observer 
New York 

* * * 

SHORT WEEKS 
AND LAYOFFS 

We in the coal fields have 
taken heart that the new ad- 
ministration is focusing on 
the growing problems of un- 
employment. Still it seems 
easy for us to read the sta- 
tistics in the paper with cas- 
ual indifference. The prob- 
lem of unemployment can 
never be 'understood with 
cold facts, charts, statistics. 
It is a profound problem of 
humanity. It involves all of 
us. 

Minister 
West Virginia 

* * * 

A friend I ride with has 8 
kids, and has to go get sur- 
plus food because not only is 
Chrysler working us only 
every other week, but even 
the weeks we do work are 
half-weeks. He just shows 
them his pay stub and gets 
his food. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

(See “One Week On, One 
Week Off,” page 2.1 

);'* — ■*. ’J* ... V 

We had a big layoff in 
our plant again. The workers 
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are so beat, so oppressed, so 
burdened down with the 
feeling of living from one 
day to the next, that one 
guy said he 'was actually re- 
lieved to finally get his 
notice. He used to come to 
work and wait for it each 
day. You never know - from 
one day to the next if you 
will be still working or out 
on the streets that day. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Those in the factories are 
the only ones who actually 
know what’s going in. What 
we report to you is what IS 
happening. I can report that 
we know for a fact that man- 
agement of all these big 
plants work together wher- 
ever they are. 

Chrysler works one week 
on and one week off, and a 
little while later Ford does 
the same’ thing. I think Ford 
did it in order to cooperate 
with Chrysler. They figured 
it out together. Now U.S. 
Rubber is off one week — - 
supposedly for inventory. 
That’s the same way ,our 
“one on and one’ off” began. 
It seems like after that first 
week off for inventory v these 
big plants decide to have 
inventory every other week! 

At Ford we think that 
management is getting a lot 
of material ahead for a pos- 
sible strike. Even working 
one week on and one off, at 
the’ rate they have the lines 
going, they can get plenty of 
cars piled up. That way if a 
strike comes they figure 
they can prolong their trick- 
ery while we walk the picket 
lines and suffer. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Detroit is getting to be 
ghost town. All those addi- 
tional thousands just laid 
off by Ford and Chrysler 
and GM are going to join 
the permanently unemploy- 
ed, too. Only a fraction of 
them will ever be called 
back. 

I feel sure that Africa, as 
a !new nation, has been look- 
ing on at things like this just 
as they have been looking 
over everything in the world 
around them. Like young 
people everywhere — in Japan 
and Korea and Turkey as 
well as in Africa— they are 
really trying to get at the 
bottom of things. It is a 
whole new system that they 
want to build, not a copy of 
any of the mess they see 
around them. 

Nurse 

Detroit 

♦ * * 

FREEDOM RALLY 

A Freedom Rally was held 
here for the Negro tenant 
farmers of Haywood and 
Fayette County, Tennessee, 
who were evicted for daring 
to try to vote last year. A 
drive to help them was start- 
ed last summer, and quite a 
lot of food, clothing ’ and 
money have been collected. 
This rally was conducted by 
CORE to give the drive a 
boost and about 300 people 
showed up. 

The rally opened with in- 
numerable introductions, but 
the guest speaker, Odell 
Saunders, had a Rev. Curry 
speak for him because, “I’ve 
only had a third grade edu- 
cation.” Unfortunately, Curry 


spoke, not of the movement 
itself, not of the farmers and 
their decision to challenge 
the landowners of the South, 
but of his own life and his 
part in the movement. I was 
pretty disgusted. 

It has been my experience 
that the Negro community 
has been very concerned 
about this situation. I still 
get calls offering food and 
clothing. More people were 
active in this drive than I’ve 
seen in any other drive, and 
I don’t mean only those who 
were organizing it. Negro and 
white organizations felt a re- 
sponsibility to aid these peo- 
ple and devoted much time 
and effort in doing so. My 
’main regret is that Mr. Saun- 
ders himself did not speak. 
From him I’m sure we would 
have received the true story 
of the evicted farmers. 

Young Teacher 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

BLUE CROSS — 
DOUBLE CROSS 

Reuther has been having 
a lot to say on medical care 
for the aged. “Workers Jour- 
nal” last issue described per- 
fectly the way the working 
people are trapped by Blue 
Cross. I feel there should 
be a law passed to ensure 
that unemployed workers 
who have been carrying Blue 
Cross for so long should be 
covered automatically when 
they are laid off. 

I usually have plenty to 
criticize Reuther for, but I’m 
on Reuther’s side in this 
fight. The biggest racket in 
the world is Blue Cross. 

Ford Worker 
Detroit 

• * * 

Reuther certainly sounds 
good in contrast to the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion in their debate over 
medical care for the aged. 
But I think that almost ANY- 
BODY would sound superior 
to that bunch of backward 
politicians! So far as I’m con- 
cerned the companies we 
work for should pay the 
whole bill to Blue Cross, and 
continue your coverage when 
they lay you off, too. Most 
companies pay half, and 
some workers don’t believe 
they even pay that. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

SOUTHERN FLOOD 

The floods were so severe 
here in our town (we’re 
about 40 miles south of Mont- 
gomery) that the whole town 
was covered, and people ran 
motor boats up and down the 
highway as if it was an 
ocean. One white man got 6 
or 7 Negroes to go with him 
in a bot to the white church 
to move the good furniture 
and the expensive rug to the" 
roof. When they got to the 
church, he told them to clean 
their feet good because it was 
a white church they were go- 
ing into. It was pretty redicu- 
lous, because by the time 
they got in, the waters had 
already rushed in and they 
couldn’t even save anything. 

When they got back in the 
boat one of the Negroes ' 
asked the white man if he 
really thought their feet 
would have messed up the 
church as bad as the muddy 
water did. Another one. said 
to him, “It was just about a 
year ago that the Negro stu- 


dents were demonstrating on 
the campus here. You 
brought all the horses and 
motorcycles in Montgomery 
to take care of them — but 
you couldn’t manage to do a 
single thing to stop a flood 
like this.” The white man 
started to say something, but 
looked out at all that water 
and back at the Negroes 
staring at him in the boat, 
and decided to shut up. 
Everyone here got a big kick 
out of the story. 

Negro Farmer 
Benton, Alabama 
(Editor’s Note: See related 
story, page 7.) 

* * * 

AFRICAN FREEDOM 

I have been asked what 
Africa thinks of Democracy. 
I most say frankly that 
Africa wants to adopt de- 
mocracy — but not as it is 
practiced in England or 
America. 

I have also been asked 
what I think of the “Amer- 
ican Way of Life.” To be 
honest I must say that we 
have always learned to love 
the things that nature has 
bestowed upon us. America, 
on the other hand, appears 
to many of us to be too 
materialistic, placing raise 
values on financial security, 
class, and color. 

What we need for freedom 
is technical training, agricul- 
tural training, home train- 
ing, first aid, and political 
education. 

If Africa reaches true 
democracy, and true free- 
dom, man will attain indi- 
viduality and raise a peace- 
ful country. 

African Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

The January issue offered 
good comment and (interpre- 
tation. The African situation, 
especially the Congo, is very 
confusing to most Ameri- 
cans. Most of my friends who 
think they are rather well 
informed, and are opposed 
to “colonialism,” have very 
little notion of how economic 
colonialism continues to op- 
erate, de'nuding countries of 
raw materials, debasing the 
people, and not adding a 
copper to native industrial 
capital. 

Divinity Student 
Chicago 

♦ * * 

Africa has knocked Cuba 
right off the front page. I 
don’t even see Russia doing 
much meddling in Cuba 
these days. They have aimed 
all their attention for an all- 
out effort on the Congo in- 
stead. And so has everyone 
else 1 ! 

Reader 
' v Ohio 

* * * 

An African student who 
visited us saw my copy of 
Marxism and Freedom on 
our bookshelf and started to 
look through it with quite 
some interest. I told him 
that it made more sbnse to 
me each time I read it, and 
that I had been through it 
about four times already. 
From what he said you could 
see that these Africans 
know quite a bit about 
Marxism, a lot more than I 
did, at any rate, and that 
they know one thing for 
sure: that Marxism is not 
Communism, bur the exact 
opposite. 

Steady Reader 

Detroit 


TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

The Three Faces of N. Khrushchev 

The conflict in Russia’s policy of “peaceful co-existence” 
came out glaringly when three variations of the same theme 
were played within a hectic ten-day period against the sharply 
contrasting backgrounds of London, the Congo, the UN, India, 
and Washington, D.C. 

"The Secret Document" 

In a copyrighted article in The London Observer of Feb- 
ruary 12, the noted British journalist, Edward Crankshaw, 
wrote: “There has come into our hands a documented report 
of the charges and countercharges between Peiping and Mos- 
cow . . . There is a strong possibility it was a deliberate ‘leak’ 
on the part of the Russians.” 

Instead of allowing also for the probability that the “de- 
tailed summaries of hitherto secret correspondence” were tailor- 
ed to order, the Russian expert fancifully elaborates: “Krush- 
chev’s impassioned evocation of the perils of nuclear war and 
his insistence that he was absolutely sincere about disarm- 
ament (‘the only true humanism’) and co-existence in the end 
had their effect,” that is to say, won the day over the ob- 
jections of the Chinese. 

There is no need here to go into that new Manifesto of 
the 81 Communist Parties, which we had analyzed as a victory 
for Russia when the “Russian experts” were busy telling us 
it was a “compromise” between Russia and China. (See News & 
Letters, January 1961). What is of significance in the pur- 
ported secret document is the date of publication, the date 
that made it impossible to take full advantage of the peace- 
ful face of co-existence, because the news of the murder of 
Patrice Lumumba hit the air waves early the following morn- 
ing. This compelled Russia to show the second face of “peace- 
ful co-existence” — the war threat. 

Zorin's UN Role and Khrusiicliev's Letter 

That this, in turn, was “only” a threat is clear enough 
from the dual role of Russia’s UN Ambassador, Valerian Zorin, 
in the morning of February 21st. At one and the same time 
he had proposed that the UN. scuttle the whole Congo opera- 
tion, and made possible the passage of the Resolution which 
not only called for the UN troops to remain in the Congo, but 
authorized them “to use force.” 

The single-voiced silence of not vetoing the Security Council 
Resolution so resoundingly exposed the double-tongued oratory 
of the Russian Ambassador that Nikita Khrushchev hurried to 
expose the third face of “peaceful co-existence.” He dispatched 
a letter to Prime Minister Nehru of India, asking for “a common 
language ... in defense of the freedom and independence of 
the Republic of the Congo.” Bht once again, the timing disclosed 
the hollowness of Russia’s claim to being the defender of the 
Congo’s independence. 

The letter was written February 22nd, the day after the 
Security Council, with the forbearance of Russia, had passed 
the Resolution, introduced by Ceylon, the UAR, and Liberia, 
which empowered the UN to use force “to stop civil war.” It 
was not released to the press until the 26th, the eve of U.S. 
Ambassador Thompson’s departure for Moscow. The bourgeois 
press interpreted this as a warning to the Kennedy Administra- 
tion that Russia’s desire for peace is not to be at the cost of 
its Congo policy. In actuality, this was a posture for the Afro- 
Asian world; not for Washington, D. C. 

Enter President JFK 

The young Kennedy, who postures as effectively as the old 
Khrushchev, took to the air the minute it was obvious that 
Khrushchev meant to use the murder of Lumumba to enter the 
Congo. Departing from his studied oral .informality, President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy in a military stance, and with a meas- 
sured Harvard accent, read a prepared statement, informing the 
world that the United States Government would not countenance 
any “unilateral action” in the Congo. 

Khrushchev understood exactly what Kennedy threatened. 
He ordered Zorin not to exercise his veto power. But the mas- 
querade must never stop. Hence the letter to Nehru which im- 
plied the opposite of the Russian vote in the UN. To make sure 
that if the letter didn’t fool Nehru, it should nevertheless capture 
the imagination of the press, it was released to the “Western” 
journalists, who are easier to dupe. 

Khrusiicliev's Masquerade 

We can be sure that Khrushchev’s letter to Nehru will get 
the widest possible circulation in the Afro-Asian world for 
whose ear it is intended. It speaks about the “roots of the con- 
spiracy” of the UN action in the Congo, but keeps silent about 
Russia’s vote for that operation in order to carry on its own 
kind of conspiracy, beginning with its advice to Lumumba to 
request UN intervention. The letter begs for “a common lan- 
guage” with the Afro-Asian world, but has nothing to say about 
the common language already established in the Manifesto of 
the 81 Communist Parties which declares their bid for domina- 
tion over that third world of uncommitted nations as ‘ the highest 
form of the class struggle.” And Khrushchev seems to have lost 
his tongue altogether when it comes to specifying the United 
States as the “other colonialist power.” Khrushchev has no inten- 
tion of finding his tongue so long as playing with disarmament 
can be presented as “the true humanism.” 

Only the Action of the Congolese 

The dismemberment of the Congo will continue so long as 
it remains the victim of “unilateral action” outside of, or inside 
of, the UN. Whether by war, or by conspiracy, the Congo has 
become the battleground both of the two. nuclear titans fighting 
for world domination and Belgian imperialism determined to 
maintain its old stranglehold over its former colony. The only 
thing that can stop ’ the dismemberment is the action of the 
Congolese masses to take destiny into their own hands. Short 
of that, we now face, in addition to two Koreas, two Germanies, 
two Vietnams, the tr-agedy of three Congos. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 
SEE AD PAGE 7 
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Thinking It Put 

By Robert EHery 

Southern Students Make History 

This month I’m turning this space over to a West Coast 
Student demonstrator. The following is excerpted from a speech 
she recently delivered to a Los Angeles meeting sponsored by 
News & Letters.— R.E. 


In I960 students demonstra- 
ted all over the world but most 
important to me were those 
who demonstrated in the 
South. 

, It was almost like turning 
on a light. You flip the switch 
and light comes instantly. In 
Feb. I960, four Negro students 
of Greensboro, North Carolina 
flipped the switch. The light 
appeared in the next few days 
when Negroes all over the 
South began to sit-in and picket 
segregated department stores. 
There . were sit-ins in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Tennessee, and 
Alabama. There were demon- 
strations where one hundred 
to two thousand participated. 
Besides demonstrations at de- 
partment stores students, sat- 
in at segregated libraries and 
waded-in at segregated beaches. 
Just as important, Negro youth 
played a major part in getting 
(strong civil rights platforms 
enacted at both Republican and 
Democratic conventions. 

Like the white imperialists 
of the Belgian Congo after it 
obtained independence the 
Southern whites were afraid 
and terrified by these move- 
ments of the Negroes. And like 
any person who is frightened, 
the Southerner used every 
method to fight back. They 
broke up demonstrations with 
hoses and tear gas. They took 
thousands of students to jail 
where they thought they’d de- 
grade and disgrace them. In 
jail the young Negroes read 
their books, sang songs, and 
I’m sure cracked jokes. 

PEACEFUL DEMONSTRATE) 

The real stench comes when 
you realize that every demon- 
stration was quiet. They had 
adopted Gandhi’s method of 
non-violent resistance. They 
walked with the pride and con- 
fidence, With which only those 
who' know they are right are 
privileged. Their signs read 
“Libert y.” “Segregation Is 
Dead.” 

Tragedy came on Nov. 14. 
New Orleans was to integrate 
its schools. Four 6 year old 
INegro girls went to school. 
They had an escort of scream- 
ing white women. They called 
them every lowly thing, accus- 
ing them even, of destroying 
their civilization. These little 
girls didn’t even know what 
they meant. These people that 
scream of savagery as they 
practice it, acknowledge the 
signs on their church doors 
that read “Negroes aren’t al- 
lowed," who howl of backward- 
ness as they live it, are to me 
the greatest tyrants this coun- 
try will ever know. 

In Georgia a Negro boy and 
girl integrated the University 
of Georgia. What did the Negro 
boy say when he was asked why 
he came to the University of 
Georgia? He said, “I’m not in- 
terested in making history, I 
want an education, that’s all.” 

I cannot say exactly how 
these students felt, but for 
those of us who picketed in 
the North and probably more 
so in the South, I’m sure they 
felt first and most important, 
that they wanted equality, first 
rate citizenship and equal op- 
portunity to develop them- 
selves. They wanted the great 
injustices and cruelties that 
the white bigots have perpe- 


trated upon the Negroes known 
to the world, especially Africa. 
Frederick Douglass put it bet- 
ter one hundred years ago. He 
said, “Your shouts of liberty 
and equality are hollow mock- 
ery. Your prayers and hymns 
and sermons are mere bombast, 
fraud, deception, impiety, and 
hypocrisy — a thin veil to cover 
up crimes which would dis- 
grace a nation of savages.” 

The Southern students are 
intelligent, they lack fear, and 
have a strong sense of values, 
which will allow them to -give 
their time or life so that the 
inevitable will come sooner. 
Sooner than the one grade a 
year integration. 

WE ARE ALL LEADERS 

The progressive thinking 
Negro student has become 
aware of himself as the only 
force that will dam the river 
of inequalities. When they asked 
a Southern Negro student dem- 
onstrator who was their leader, 
he answered, “We are all 
leaders.” 

As a result of the sit-ins 
more than 121 stores have been 
integrated. But in places like 
Little Rock they are not. So 
our struggle is merely the be- 
ginning. After we integrate the 
stores we must attack employ- 
ment and housing. In North 
Carolina this month, four 
Negroes who participated in sit- 
ins, were taken to labor camps. 
In a matter of days students 
from all over the South came to 
take their places. They say the 
lines have died, but if they had, 
these students have given them 
a rebirth. 

They’ve erected statues and 
monuments to Abe Lincoln be- 
cause he freed the slaves. We 
all know this was done because 
he had to. I say build a monu- 
ment to these students for 
theirs will be true freedom. 


Ballets Africains of Guinea 

African Culture 
In Song & Dance 

For many years I have read 
articles in magazines and seen 
travelogs on television about 
Africa. Most of these dealt with 
the jungles and wild animals in 
Africa. A few showed savage 
tribes. Africa, according to 
these articles and travelogs was 
uncivilized and without any cul- 
ture to speak of. It is only 
during the past two or three 
years, since the emergence of in- 
dependent African states, that 
the rest of the world has begun 
to recognize that Africa was 
not the “home of barbarity.” 

When the Ballets Africains 
of Guinea came to Los Angeles 
I went to see it. In their pro- 
gram was an explanation of 
why the group had been formed. 
The Africans themselves want- 
ed to show that they did have 
a culture of their own. 

With this in mind, the day 
after the independence of 
Guinea, September '48, 1958, 
the youth of the Democratic 
party undertook the rehabilita- 
tion of African folklore which 
had been lost under colonial- 
ism. This was the beginning of 
the Ballets Africains^ de la Re- 
pubiique de Guinee. 

What amazed me was both the 
diversity in the type of songs 
played and in the type of danc- 
ing done to each number. The 


1,000 Students 
Boo ‘Operation 
Abolition’ 

(Continued from Page 1) 
the film was full of lies and 
distortortions had trouble be- 
lieving that it would be so ob- 
vious. We realized that our fears 
that this film would be harmful 
were ungrounded: its lies are so 
obvious and the pictures of what 
really happened so clear that 
this propaganda movie rebounds 
against itself. . / 

It becomes propaganda for 
the students and against the 
Committee. Although the clique 
of “Goldwater” students con- 
tinued to applaud the police and 
the Committee, they were., en- 
tirely drowned out by the ma- 
jority who booed the cops and 
cheered for the students. 

The Yale students know a lot 
about police brutality — they re- 
member when the cops sent a 
few of us to the hospital and 
sixty to jail after a snowball 
fight two years ago. They also 
remember how ' the papers 
talked about the cops being 
“patient” and blamed the whole 
thing on us. The only differ- 
ence is that now it was for 
something serious. 

When the lights went on again 
the people in the audience were 
very much changed. Everyone 
who had found witch-hunting 
distasteful before, but had kept 
quiet because they were a lit- 
tle scared, now realized that 
they were in the majority. The 
laughter and booing in a dark- 
ened room now transformed 
itself into real consciousness 
and people took courage from 
their numbers. 

WHAT PRICE FREEDOM? 

The debate which followed 
was extremely violent. The~e 
were refugees and “patriots” 
in the audience who screamed 
out things like “Communist 
butchers,” but most agreed that 
that was not the point. 

The opinion of the majority 
was summed up by one student 
who said that though “We are 
all against Communist totali- 
tarianism, the police and the 
Committees who take away our 


There is so much to think 
about when you are a worker 
and a Negro. There is so much 
pressure leaders can put on you 
when you are one of these hard 
workers or a Negro. The govern- 
ment and all of its big leading 
officers are sitting there trying 
to think of every way in the 
world to do away with us. 
WORLD PROBLEM 
The workers’ problem is just 
as hard to solve as the Negroes’ 
problem. A lot of hard-working 
white people hate to take sides 
with the Negro because it looks 
to them like they would be put- 
ting themselves under the Ne- 
groes. But this is not only a 
Negro problem. It is a world 
problem for the black and 
white. 


songs ranged from a song about 
the harvest, Moisson A Kakos- 
sa, to a love song expressing 
the joy of life, Diarabi. In many 
of the numbers there were a 
dozen or more dancers. Each 
dancer performed his own in- 
terpretation of the music. To 
me there was an individuality 
and a unity in each dance. 

The strength of Hie African 
art lies in its unity with the 
life of the African people. It 
tells their story whether it is 
a peasant who forgets his suf- 
fering, and dreams of a bet- 
ter future, as in Makhadi, or 
as the song Loum-Ma which is 
a call for African unity. 

— Los Angeles College Student- 



Negro Soldiers 


One hundred years ago this 
spring, on March 21, 1861— a 
few weeks before /the first shot 
of the Civil War was fired on 
Fort Sumter — the provisional 
vice-president of the newly- 
spawned Confederacy, Alexan- 
der H. Stephens, brazenly pro- 
claimed that their government 
was the first in history to be 
founded on what they had the 
gall to term the “great physical, 
philosophical, and moral truth” 
that “the Negro is not equal to 
the white man; that slavery . . . 
is his natural and normal con- 
dition.” 

Four years later, on March 
13, 1865, these arrogant masters 
of the South — meeting at Rich- 
mond, Va., in what was to be the 


freedom in the name of fight- 
ing the Commies are no better 
than Khrushchev himself.” He 
added that there was no sense 
defending democracy from 
Communism if we have to lose 
our freedom in the process. 

Then an older man, who 
identified himself as a repre- 
sentative of some State Anti- 
Communist league got up and 
told us that we were dupes 
of the Communists when we 
argued about these “technicali- 
ties and details.” 

By this time people were mad. 
The audience yelled at him in 
one voice: “Not technicalities, 
but American Freedom!” He 
then told us that we did not 
“understand the Communist 
Menace” and that he knew that 
there were some 200 Com- 
munists at Yale. 

Now everybody was on his 
feet, and the audience began 
chanting “Name One! Name 
One!” over and over again. The 
man could not answer and had 
to sit down. Then the meeting 
broke up. 

We were all very excited, in 
the way that students some- 
times are after a big football 
game, only somehow it seemed 
more real. Going out, I felt very 
proud of my fellow-students. 

—YALE STUDENT 


A white businessman will Cut 
any white person’s throat for 
some money, and it seems some 
Negroes will do anything to a 
Negro to be a leader over them 
for the white man. Even in; the 
Congo. Look how the white man 
got a Negro like Kasavubu to 
act the fool. He got Lumumba 
killed just so he could make 
himself leader over the African 
people. 

STICK TOGETHER 

The white workers and" Ne- 
groes should get together and 
fight these big leaders to end 
the low-down treatment they 
have been giving the workers. 
You and I could win if we 
would stick together and stop 
these politicians from trying to 
take all of our little pay check 
for taxes. We could stop them 
from laying off all these 
workers. 

They use Automation - ma- 
chinery that works and doesn’t 
have to be paid. They still take 
our union dues and they try 
to get more to make up for the 
unemployed people. They can’t 
collect from the machines. 

The union leaders won’t do 
anything for the workers, but 
they’ll do anything to use up 
the worker’s little pay check to 
keep up the racket they’ve got 
going. 

The times aren’t, getting any 
better. Why can’t white workers 
and Negroes get together; and 
make this a peaceful world to 
live in? ■ ' • 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

NEGRO AND WHITE MUST FIGHT TOGETHER 


In the Civil War 

final session of the infamous 
Confederate congress — author- 
ized the induction of up to 
300,000 Negroes to bolster the 
crumbling Rebel army. They 
wer e never able to implement 
this ultimate insult to humanity 
for, on April 9,' Lee surrendered 
at Appomattox. 

On the other hand, "Virginia 
Negroes, getting wind of this 
nefarious proposal, met to dis- 
cuss their attitude to it. They 
decided that if called upon 
they would serve, and, if in the 
forefront of the Southern ranks, 
they would turn their fire- 
against the ranks behind them 
as a vanguard of the Union at- 
tack. Or, if placed to the rear, 
they would shoot into the ranks 
ahead, thus adding their fire- 
power to that of the Yanks to 
catch the Southern troops in a 
murderous cross-fire. 

* * * 

DURING THESE four years 
of Civil War, the Confederate 
dead numbered some 250,000 
out of an estimated overall 
strength of 6-700,000. Of the 
2-3,000,000 men who served at 
least 90 days in the Union A.rmy, 
some 360,000 were dead. 

With its superiority in man- 
power and industrial develop- 
ment, the wonder is not that 
the North won the war, hut that 
it took so long and cost so dear. 

It has become the fashion 
among the current re-writers of 
the history of the Civil War, 
and among the brainwashed 
teachers of it, to say that this 
heavy toll could have been 
averted if a policy of gradual- 
ism had been followed. This is 
a piece with today’s lie of 
“token integration” in the 
United States, and the bloody 
answer of “gradual freedom” to 
the Freedom Fighters in Africa. 

After the first year of war, 
the strength of the Union 
armies had been cut by almost 
one-half because of casualties 
and the expiration of short-term 
enlistments. Lincoln called for 
300,000 volunteers, and was 
having trouble getting them. 
Karl Marx, writing from Eng- 
land in August, 1862, said: “A 
single Negro regiment "would 
-have a remarkable effect on 
Southern nerves.” 

This imperative step, Lincoln 
steadfastly delayed taking, for 
it would have demanded the 
unequivocal and immediate 
emancipation of the slaves. 
When human and military de- 
mands finally forced him to act, 
he did so reluctantly. 

* * * 

IN MAY, 1861, Major Gen- 
eral Benjamin F: Butler, then 
Union commandant of Fortress 
Monroe, Va., admitted runaway 
slaves into his camp as “con- 
traband.” Though it was emanci- 
pation by subterfuge, the word 
spread as if by magic. Because 
it was only a subterfuge, Lin- 
coln let it stand for the moment. 

Finally, in May, 1863, months 
after the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, Lincoln reversed him- 
self, and a special recruiting 
bureau for Negro troops was 
established. When the war 
closed nearly 200,000 Negro 
soldiers had distinguished them- 
selves under fire with losses of 
36,847 — 35 per cent more than 
other troops despite the fact 
that they did not begin to bear 
arms until 18 months after 
fighting began. 

V. L. J. Granger 
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Southern Floods 


The Poor Are The Hardest Hit 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

One Basis for Science 
And Another for Life 


It seems fantastic that floods, 
that cost so much in lives and 
property loss should occur and 
go unchecked in the richest 
land on earth. Yet, that' is what 
is happening in the South to- 
day. 

When these acts of nature 
occur it seems that the poor 
people and especially the Negro 
people are the hardest hit. The 
northern part of Montgomery 
Ala., where the present flood 
is so devastating, is very low 
and level land. The majority of 
the small factories in Mont- 
gomery are located in that 
section. 

They’re built close to the river 
because they get their water 
supply from the river. Alabama- 
Georgia Syrup Co., Bama Foun- 
dry, Jenkins Brickyard and a 


half dozen large fertilizer plants 
and the majority of the large 
lumber yards are located there. 

Years ago in order to get 
a job at some of these plants 
a family would have to live in 
a company house, on company 
property. If you did not live in 
a company house you were most 
likely to be the first fired or 
laid off. The wages were so low 
that they seemed to specialize 
in getting Negro laborers. 
Workers used to borrow money 
from the white bosses and be 
obligated to pay back an addi- 
tional 25c on the dollar. They 
were practically forced to buy 
from the company store and 
paid higher prices than in down. 
Ninety-five per cent of the peo- 
ple in this area are Negroes. 
They are forced to live out 


there and when the river goes 
on a rampage they are the 
hardest hit. 

They have canals that are 
supposed to carry the rain 
water into the river to keep 
the area from flooding. The 
canals work just the opposite. 
When there is a severe storm 
where it rains continually for 
days the river rushes into these 
canals and floods out the whole 
area. 

I once worked on a rescue 
mission to help evacuate the 
area. The average family hates 
to leave. They are hoping that 
the water is as high as it will 
rise. The water can be at their 
door step, they hate to think 
that all they have worked for 
all their lives has to be left 
behind, that they will probably 
never see their belongings 
again. Every house we went to 
they would ask for that day’s 
weather report. We had to per- 
suade some that the river was 
going to rise more even when 
it stopped raining, and tell them 
how long they would have to 
wait before they could get any 
food or other supplies. 

Engineers have me techno- 
logical know how to control 
floods. The achievements of 
TVA and the work done around 
the Mississippi Delta area are 
well known. If the government 
had sufficient interest in sav- 
ing human lives, they would 
pay less attention to missile 
building and spend time on con- 
trolling the smaller rivers and 
completing work started on the 
bigger rivers. 

— Experienced Alabamian 


Note on Trinidad 

1 do not know whether you 
have available in Detroit the 
official organ of the People’s 
National Movement (of the 
British West Indies) and its 
Political Leader, Eric Wil- 
liams. It is called “The Na- 
tion,” and I recently ran 
across it here and was amaz- 
ed to see how thoroughly 
bourgeois a newspaper it is, 
complete with such totali- 
tarian trapping as capitaliz- 
ing “Political Leader” in 
every single article, speech 
and letter in the entire 
thing. It was until recently 
edited by C. L. R. James. 

The Oct. 7, 1960 issue 
prints a Resolution of the 
Party’s 5th Annual Conven- 
tion demanding his recall to 
the managing editorship, 
since otherwise “the full 
burden of counter attacks” 
of the political enemies of 
the PNM “will fall on the 
already overburdened Poli- 
tical Leader as it had fallen 
prior to Mr. James’ assump- 
tion of the role of Editor of 
the Party Organ.” 

No issues interested me 
more than those Mr. James 
edited, especially during 
July and August 1960, which 
carried a series of “exclusive 
on-the-spot reports” from 
him. C. L. R. James, we are 
assured, “was especially in- 
vited by Pres. Nkrumah to 
attend the ceremonies mark- 
ing Ghana’s change to a Re- 
public.” 

Hold your breath a little 
longer and you’ll reach Mr. 
James’ enthusiastic on-the- 
spot coverage: “Prayers to 
God are still read, but now 
a pouring of libation has 
been added. There is a pray- 
er to the Spirit of the an- 
cestors when the libation is 
poured. The President en- 
ters to the sound of arms and 
the blowing of traditional 
African horns.” This is the 
climactic difference, appar- 
ently, between non - inde- 
pendence and complete in- 
dependence! 

New York Reader . 


Science has become the sym- 
bol of modern man. A word 
which stems from the Latin 
root — to know. By common 
usage science has become to 
mean knowledge gained 
through exact observaton and 
thinking formulated into a ra- 
tional system. Science is thus 
an activity leading to a his- 
torically cumulative body of 
empirical knowledge and re- 
lated theories and techniques, 
referring to the nature of the 
world. Because science is a 
human activity leading to the 
development of civilization, 'it 
is also human development. 
The achievements of science 
are therefore not merely a con- 
tinuous accumulation of an ever 
increasing mass of information 
but man’s unfolding in nature. 

A NEW KIND OF SCIENCE 

This human dimension de- 
mands that science be insepar- 
able from a philosophy which 
asks not only what kind of a 
world do we want but also 
what kind of a man are we 
creating. j 

The roots of science run deep j 
—back to the period before 
civilization; to man’s begin- 
nings — to the discovery of fire, 
the wheel and the domestica- 
tion of wild animals; to the 
speculations about the mean- 
ing of daylight and darkness, 
heat and cold, birth and death. 
Science had its historical roots 
in two primary sources. First, 
in the practical experiences and 
techniques gained through 
man’s attack on his environ- 
ment and handed down and re- 
fined from one generation to 
the next; secondly, out of the 
questionings of the human 
spirit which aspirations and 
ideas crystalized. These two as- 
spects were united in primi- 
tive man but a separation into 
craftsman and priest took place 
early. 

THE FIRST DIVISION 

At first the priest served a 
usefull purpose in the commu- 
nity. They were the first prac- 
titioners of medicine and hy- 
giene, and emerged as the pro- 
phets and philosophers of He- 
brew and Greek civilization 
helping to diminish the fearful- 
ness of a strange world. Their 
formation however as a separ- 
ate element was the beginning 
of a division in human society 
into those whose activities were 
primarily mental and those 
whose labors were physical. In 
Greek and Roman periods the 
increasing practice of slavery 
served to deepen the division 
by giving it an economic base. 
Early Christianity emerged as 
a revulsion from this separation 


which downgraded mankind, 
but its in f 1 u e nc e was lost 
through the deformations that 
lead into the theological dark- 
ness of the middle ages. The 
beginnings of modem science 
came out of a resurgence of 
the human hand and mind to 
meet the necessities of a new 
historical period. In the fif- 
teenth century out of geo- 
graphical explorations came a 
search for improvements of 
navigation, methods of deter- 
mining latitude and longitude 
which then led to new knowl- 
edge of astronomy. 

A MIGHTY IMPULSE 

Knowledge of the solar sys- 
tem was followed by invesiga- 
tions of the physical nature of 
earth, of chemistry and of liv- 
ing things. Application of dis- 
coveries spread from navigation 
to agriculture, and to the in- 
creased production of common 
human needs. The great French 
Revolution contributed a 
mighty impulse. Man’s spirit 
eagerly turned from the stag- 
nation of the mystical and 
meta-physical to the enlight- 
ment that came out of penetrat- 
ing the material world around 
him. Industry emerged through 
discovery and utilization of new 
forms of energy: steam, coal, 
gas, petroleum, electricity. The 
hands of man extended and 
multiplied with complex new 
tools, and we reached the first 
industrial revolution. 

“RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THINGS” 

At this threshold of modern 
science, it is already clear that 
a new and deeped division of 
men has been born. Science 
became incorporated in ma- 
chines as it became a tool in 
the grasp of a special class. 
Though the new industrial 
revolution gave recognition and 
status to a new quality in man 
—his labor power as a source 
of all value it ignored the 
human being. It separated 
man’s hands from man. Labor 
power thus became a com- 
modity alongside the other 
commodities being made by the 
new machines. Human relations 
inevitably became perverted 
into relations between things. 
This is the spectre still hanging 
over all of us. 

Using science as an instru- 
ment over man; separating it 
from a human philosophy 
means to have separate basis 
for Hfe and for science. This 
is the falseness and weakness 
built' into capitalist society. 
This is the reason why the 
promise of human freedom has 
not materialized as the wealth 
of the material world continues . 
to multiply through science. 

(To be continued.) 


A Page from ‘Strike Diary’ 

(Ed. Note — These are just a few excerpts from a pamphlet on 
the Belgian General strike against the Single Tax Law. This law 
was designed to make workers pay the cost of the Belgian atrocity 
in the Congo. The workers protested and a general strike swept 
Belgium.) 

Brussels, December 28 

This is the 7th day of the struggle 

The majority of the 2,000 postal workers attached to 
the office have been on strike for about a week. The scabs 
are still working, protected by tommy-gun carrying para- 
chutists and gendarmes ... 

I interviewed a young postal worker, who has worked 
for 5 years at this depot. He tells me that for the first few 
days there was a massive picket of post-office workers. “But 
there were too many troops. We now only send a token 
(picket. We know who’s working” ... 

* * * 

Today there has been a further extension of the strike. 
35,000 metal workers in the Senne valley have downed tools. 
The strike has spread to the engineering works (factories) 
of Peugeot, Raguenau, Metallurgia, Bateau, Acomal and 
Standard Triumph. It also spread at Ypres, at Courtai and 
at Alost. The furniture workers at Malines and both boot 
and shoe operatives and textile workers at Termonde have 
joined 'the strike. 

There have been massive demonstrations at Bruges and 
at Ghent, where 10,000 demonstrators paraded in the streets. 
There were several violent scuffles with the police. At Na- 
mur a gendarme told the strikers: “You can have another 
Grace-Berieur, if you want one!” (At Grace-Berleau, near 
Liege, three striking workers were shot dead by the Gren- 
darmerie in 1950, during the massive agitation against King 
Leopold.) 

At Herstal, an industrial suburb of Liege, 5,000 strikers 
assembled to hear Lambion, the secretary of the local metal 
workers federation. At Liege 2,000 raiway workers walked 
through the streets and then paraded in front of the railway 
station singing the Internationale, 15,000 workers assembled 
in the industrial town of Huy, 8,000 at Waremme . . . 

* * * 

Liege, December 30 

. . . ’Over a hundred women are picketing outside the 
Liege main Post Office . . . Twenty yards away stand the 
menfolk, ominously watching lest they be molested . . . The 
picket seems efective. Few scabs confront the cold irony 
of these determined women . . . 

* * * 

... We return from Seraing . . . enter Liege through 
Outre-Meuse. As we turn sharply onto the quai along the 
river Ourthe . . . Three hundred yards on, a bridge spans 
the river. A procession is crossing the bridge, three enor- 
mous red flags at its head ... It was composed almost solely 
of young people. It had formed spontaneously as soon as 
the news had reached Liege, of the death than morning in a 
Brussels demonstration of a young painter ... A single, 
hastily made poster was carried at its head: “Eyskens, assas- 
sin. In Brussels today: 1 dead, 10 wounded” ... A single slo- 
gan fiercely chanted by 12 or 15,000 youngsters; “Eyskens, 
assassin! Eyskens, assassin!” ... 

The procession . . . stops ... A youngster gets onto the 
base of the statue of Tchantches, (famous puppet of Walloon 
folklore) and speaks his mind. “This is their real face . . . 
This is what faces us. What can we do? In the Party and 
Union headquarters, they talk. The Government waits. Time 
is not on our side. I have marched so much I have holes in 
my shoes. We should do something more! Others follow him. 
The idea of a march on Brussels is greated with applause . . . 
“We must ourselves contact other young people, in other 
towns. No one will do it for us. The Government’s hands 
are red with blood. The hands of our leaders are crippled 
with arthritis” . . . 

+ ^ —Martin Grainger 

"Strike Dairy was published by The Agitator. For copiete copies 
write to E. Morse, 3 , Lancaster Grove, London, N.W.3. 
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MARXISM AND FREEDOM 
By Raya Dunayevskaya 

“1950 opened a new era in production. That was the 
year of the first serious introduction of Automation, in 
the form of the continuous miner . . . The fact . . .brought 
about the longest strike in the mine workers’ history since 
the creation of the CIO ... ' 

“One miner told this writer: ‘There is a time for 
praying. We do that on Sundays. There is a time for acting. 
We took matters in our hands during the Depression . . . 
There is a time for thinking. The time is now. What I 
want to know is how and when will the working men . . . 
have such confidence in their own abilities . . . that they 
will not let others do their thinking for them.” 

—From Chapter 16, Automation And The New Humanism 
Order through News & Letters, 8751 Grand River, Det. 4, Mich 
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Kennedy’s Plan 
Doesn’t Help 

(Continued from Page 1) 

lars for industries investing in. 
modernization (read: Automa- 
tion). This, he says, is neces- 
sary to increase productivity 
so America can compete with 
European and Asian products 
in the world market. In this 
age of state capitalism the two 
giants of capital — the U.S. and 
Russia — are seeking world 
domination, and it is this that 
Kennedy has uppermost in his 
mind in all his proposals. 

Another project Kennedy is 
eyeing is the formation of a 
new global agency to co-. 
ordinate financial policies in 
the Western world. This agency 
would, he says, smooth out 
cycles of boom-and-bust, sur- 
plus and deficit, regulate in- 
terest rates and decide where 
‘ money would and would not 
go. It represents nothing less 
than a state-capitalist system 
for the Western nations that is 
planned,- consolidated and com- 
pletely controlled — with the 
U.S. dominating all policy. 

UNIONS UNDER STATE 
CONTROL 

The mortal enemy of all state 
plans and planners in a state 
capitalist society, however, is 
the working class, whether it 
is in Russia or America. And 
Kennedy has moved rapidly on 
this front. 

In appointing the former 
AFL-CIO counsel as Secretary 
of Labor, he has acted as if he 
were doing something “for” 
labor. In actual fact, however, 
he has Goldberg do all the 
dirty work of stopping strikes 
as they start. Moving swiftly 
behind the scenes with negotia- 
tors of striking tugboat and 
airlines workers, Goldberg 
soon had them back to work — 
but without any of the issues 
for which the men struck being 
settled. The fact that Goldberg 
conceives of his job in the 
s a m e “patriotic” anti-la'bor 
frame of mind as his boss Ken- 
nedy does, does not in the least 
change the pattern of ail that 
Kennedy is planning. 

In a second move, Kennedy 
has shown that he, in the man- 
ner of any state capitalist, 
would like to incorporate the 
unions into the state. He has 
appointed both Reuther and 
Ford to a White House Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy. What took 
30 years of counter-revolution 
in Russia to accomplish and 
provide the form for Khrush- 
chev to continue the exploita- 
tion of the Russian w.orking 
class — - the destruction of the 
unions as a working class force 
by incorporating them into the 
Russian state — Kennedy 
thinks he can accomplish by 
the magic of “the authority of 
the Presidency.” 

The so-called labor leaders 
rushed with open arms to ac- 
cept their appointments on this 
committee, which is designed 
to crush the union movement. 

Included on this 21-man com- 
mittee are: Walter Reuther, 
UAW president: Henry Ford 
II, Ford Motor Co.; George 
M e a n y, AFL-CIO president; 
Thomas Watson, IBM, Inc.; 
David MacDonald, United 
- Steelworkers preside n t; J. 
Spenser Love, Burlington In- 
dustries; David Dubinsky, 
Ladies Garment Workers presi- 
dent; Joseph Block, Inland 
Steel; Arthur J. Goldberg, ex- 
• special counsel of AFL-CIO and 
now Secretary of Labor; and 
Luther Hodges, Secretary of 
■Commerce, ■ the same Hodges 
who, as . governor of North 


Carolina, supported jail senten- 
ces for union pickets in the 
bitter Henderson textile strike. 

This committee, already work- 
ing on the coming auto nego- 
tiations, will make all decisions, 
regardless of what the workers 
want. This is the state plan, 
nothing less. With the willing 
hand of the labor leaders, the 
administration looks to subju- 
gate labor. 

MOST NEEDY NOT AIDED 

Kennedy’s pump-priming to 
try to restore the rotting corpse 
of American capitalism is piti- 
fully inadequate. His bill to ex- 
tend unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits for 13 weeks can- 
not be distinguished from that 
of his Republican counterpart — 
Ike — who passed the same stop- 
gap bill in the 1958 “recession.” 
Tt)Ose workers who have been 
laid off for a year and more, 
who need the help most, will 
get not one cent from this bill 
because it only aids those work- 
ers whose benefits expired as 
of June, 1960. 

The only labor leader who 
has blasted this bill with any 
force has been John L. Lewis, 
ex-president of the United Mine 
Workers. He told a convention 
gathering of UMW District 50 
workers that the govenrment, 
by cutting off payments after 
a set time, was telling the work- 
ers: “If you are still alive after 
the next six months, come back 
and we’ll see what we can do 
for you.” But the miners will 
not forget that Lewis always 
supported Automation in the 
mines and called it “progress.” 
His “progress” cut the miners 
from 450,000 to 175,000 in ten 
years. 

As for Kennedy’s surplus 
food program, it will provide 
far less than subsistence re- 
quirements for starving fami- 
lies of unemployed workers 
when it is set up, but even this 
will not be in operation for 
months to come. 

His bill to raise the minimum 
wage to $1.25 per hour will 
also extend coverage to an ad- 
ditional 4.3 million workers in 
retail and service trades who 
have long been underpaid. But 
there are still some 37 million 
workers, more than half of the 
nation’s working force, not cov- 
ered by the bill. 

His bill to provide over $300 
million for aid to dependent 
children has a new twist. Under 
the old law a worker receiving 
this aid had a right to refuse 
a job that paid a great deal less 
than he had been making when 
employed. If he refuses ANY 
job under the new bill, he loses 
the benefits. . 

Not one of the 16 -top-priority 
bills Kennedy has introduced 
deals with Civil Rights. This is 
a direct slap in the face to the 
86% of tlie Negro Americans 
who supported him in the elec- 
tion, and who have no inten- 
tion of taking the Administra- 
tion’s word as to its aims when 
democracy is so hollow at 
home, and precisely on the 
color question. 

His proposed defense budget 
of $45 billion tops by $2 billion 
anything proposed by militarist 
Ike to prepare for war when- 
ever it may seem profitable to 
do so. And his recent orders to 
build up the armed forces in- 
dicates that “limited wars” are 
included in his overall strategy. 

But more ominous is the 
threat voiced by the great “lib- 
eral” Adalai Stevenson. U.S. 
Ambassador to the UN, who 
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Our Life and Times 


The Morals 
of 

Capitalism 

The morality of all branches 
of capitalism is always express- 
ed with great sanctimony on 
Sundays, but during the week 
it is lower than the belly of a 
snake. The capitalist press has 
no morals at all. The industry 
has always been able to hire 
men who want money badly 
enough to prostitute themselves 
to the point of saying anything 
their masters desire, reaching 
beyond belief. 

The tissue of lies, propaganda 
and malice that issues forth 
from the American press on the 
subject of the Congo and the 
murder of Premier Patrice Lu- 
mumba is the most recent 
example. 

The troops of Kasavubu and 
Mobutu loot and murder at will. 
They are defended as “pro- 
Western” by the lackeys of the 
American press. The alleged 
“invasion” by Lumumba forces, 
who are stronger after his mur- 
der than before, attest to the 
strength of his basic idea, the 
unity of the entire Congo. 

The red herring of “Com- 
munism” has been dragged 
across the trail too often. It is 
as worn out as those who drag 
it. 

Robert Ruark, syndicated 
racist columnist for Scripps- 
Howard, has the nerve to live 
in Kenya, on the profits of his 
book called “Poor No More.” 
From his tax free refuge he 
writes trash for the American 
readers telling them that Africa 
is not ready for freedom! 

He dares to attack in his col- 
umn one of Africa’s Freedom 
Fighters and the leader of the 
Kenyan people, Jomo Kenyatta. 
He will write what he will about 
Africa for the American press, 
but as G. Mennen Williams re- 
cently found out, the Kenyan 
still carries Jomo Kenyatta’s 
picture on his breast. 

Mr. Ruark is not alone in his 
yellow journalism. American 
newspapermen traveling with 
Williams write long, tedious ar- 
ticles on the white man’s bur- 
den and how the African should 
be grateful for “all the white 
man has done for him.” 

The white men took for 
themselves the high fertile 
lards of Kenya. Is this what the 
African should be grateful for? 
* * * 

The Principle 
of "Fixing" 

The indictment of the officials 
of every major electrical man- 
ufacturer in the U. S. shows 


By PETER MALLORY 

them to be of the same caliber 
as the men of the press. Men in 
the industry have known, for 
years that price fixing and the 
complete lack of any competi- 
tion was the rule since before 
World War II. Where is the 
vaunted “principle” that compe- 
tition is the Cornerstone 1 of cap- 
italism? In the United States 
today there is no competition. 
Prices, contracts and everything 
else are “fixed.” Industry de- 
pends for over 50% of its busi- 
ness on government contracts, 
the terms and prices Of which 
are fixed by private negotia- 
tion, not competition. 

Even the so-called “cold war” 
seems to be fixed since Robert 
Kennedy has consumated a deal 
to exchange American spies for 
calling off the trial of Russian 
spy Yakovlevich Melekh, The 
morals of Russian and Ameri- 
can state capitalism seem to be 
about on a par, in the gutter. 


Rhodesia 

The 5,000 armed troops of 
Sir Roy Welensky were' called 
up to prevent a democratic con- 
stitution being adopted in Lon- 
don by a conference of African 
leaders. Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, 
the president of the United Na- 
tional Independence Party of 
Northern Rhodesia, was in Lon- 
don fighting to get the British 
government to live up to its 
promise of freedom for the ter- 
ritories of all of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. If violence comes to 
the area it will be the responsi- 
bility of the white minority 
and their reactionary leader- 
ship. 

Kaunda is patiently waiting 
for the democratic processes to 
be fulfilled, knowing full well 
that any just constitution and 
election will place the freedom 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
above the selfish interests of a 
handful of white settlers. 

Commonwealth Secretary Dun- 
can Sandys has proclaimed that 
“Welensky has failed to provide 
the kind of leadership needed in 
the country” and announced the 
intention of proceeding with the 
plan to give complete freedom 
to the country. 

Welensky’s followers, follow- 
ing the Congo pattern of the 
Belgians, have withdrawn over 
$70 million from the country in 
the last three months. 


Angola, 

Portuguese Africa 

In recent weeks in Angola, 
hundreds of Africans have been 
slaughtered in their fight . for 


freedom. A Portuguese doctor 
claimed that he would have to 
quit since he could not stand 
the sight of the hundreds of 
mutilated Africans who were 
being brought to him for treat- 
ment. 

Portugal, under Fascist Dic- 
tator, Salazar, needs the rev* 
enue that is extracted from the 
sweat and blood of the people 
of Angola and Mozambique for 
their survival. They will not 
give it up easily. The blood- 
letting will be on their heads. 
* * * 

Algeria 

The war in Algeria seems to 
have been won by the Algerian 
F.L.N. after 6 years of bloody 
struggle with justice on the 
side of the Algerians. DeGauIle 
has agreed to a truce leading 
to peace and a settlement. But 
since the Algerians have won 
the struggle, there may be more 
bloodshed before final peace is 
established. 


Automation — 
a $48 Million Flop 

The post office at Providence, 
R. I., has been hailed as the 
first automated post office in 
the United States. It was sup- 
posed to save time, money and 
above all, cut the costs of labor 
substantially. The government 
has now admitted that no time, 
money or labor is saved, as a 
matter of fact it is costing far 
more than the old post office. 

Its machines will cancel 
and pass postage stamps from 
any country, or “red stamps” 
from the grocer, as perfectly 
valid. 

* * * 

Washington, D.C. 

The very first act of the re- 
actionary Congress, elected un- 
der the false banner of “lib- 
eralism,” with the unstinting 
help of the misleaders of labor 
was to continue the un-Ameri- 
can activities of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, 
vote them all the funds they 
asked for, all by a vote of 412 
to 6. 

Now we know how many “lib- 
erals” there are in Congress, a 
total of 6. Witch hunting and 
the destruction of civil liberties 
of American citizens is again 
the order of the day as bour- 
geois “liberalism” is exposed 
for the fraud it is. 
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threatens nuclear war in Africa 
if Russia moves to incorporate 
these nations into the Soviet 
sphere. Thus we are back to 
the Eisenhower Administration 
days of war threats. With or 
without charm, these war 
threats are contrary to the 
deep desires of the American 
people for peace. 

The workers and Negro people 
voted Kennedy into office. He 
got their vote because they 
wanted, above all; an immedi- 
ate change in their condition of 
life and full civil rights. Their 
vote was a demand and a warn- 
ing that these issues are of 
number one importance. 

When the autoworker said, 
“The men haven’t passed judg- 
ment yet”, he didn’t mean that 
they approved Kennedy’s ac- 
tions, or that they would fol- 
low the labor bureaucracy in 
their whitewash of it. He meant 
they were watching Kennedy’s 
every step very closely and 
would be heard from. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

"A Much Different Story to Tell" 

1 was listening to Howard K. Smith, a news analyst in Wash- 
ington, D.C., moderate a panel discussion of ^government officials 
and reporters. They were looking into what 1961 and ’62 had in 
store. A woman reporter said the future looks very bright, and 
the current recession is over. She said we will never again have 
another depression because we are much smarter than we were 
in the thirties, and it is this smartness that brought us out of 
the recession so quickly. 

WORKERS SELL SENIORITY 

This made cold chills run up and down my spine. I had 
just finished talking to a Chrysler worker, a member of Local 
212 UAW, who had a much different story to tell. He told me 
that at a council meeting he had just attended the president of 
the local reported that some $12,000 had been paid off in the 
last two months to workers who have sold their seniority and 
rights to a pension. 

What these workers are doing is accepting severance pay. 
According to the contract, by drawing it they automatically give 
np all the seniority. Supplemental Unemployment Benefits and 
any claim to a pension from the company. The money they are 
paid comes out of the SUB fund and because thle workers are 
selling their seniority rights so rapidly, the fund is at its lowest 
ebb. f : 

The worker I spoke to said the president felt that if the 
current pace continues, soon there will be no money left in the 
fund. I asked the worker if the president seemed worried over 
the fact that workers had become so desperate!^ in need that 
they were being forced to sell their seniority. He said no. 

For years X have known what workers think of their seniority. 
It is one. of their most cherished possessions. That they were 
forced to give up all hope of expecting to be ea led back to a 
company they have worked for, for five, ten and fifteen years, 
is sad to think of. But as this worker stated: 

“When your unemployment checks have run out and there 
is nothing coming in and your needs are desperate, if you know 
there are a few bucks some place that you can get for food or 
necessities, you are forced because of circumstances to get it.” 
He said that workers are supposed to be entitled to 40 hours 
pay for every two years they worked for the company, but also 
figured in is how much you have drawn in Supplemental Un- 
employment Benefits. He said it is very confusing, and that he 
was told of a worker with six or seven years seniority who only 
got $140. 

THE 13 WEEK EXTENSION 

He said that in other words, those that need it the most get 
the least. He pointed out that this is the same way the 13 week 
extension of unemployment benefits will work. Those that, ex- 
hausted their benefits before last June won’t get anything. To 
draw the full 13 weeks extension is only possible if you were 
previously entitled to the 26 week maximum accorded only to 
workers who worked a minimum of 39 Weeks in the year prior 
to their lay off. For instance a worker who was originally only 
eligible to draw 20 weeks compensation because he didn’t work 
long enough, will just get 10 weeks of the 13 week extension. 

UNION TURNS BACK ON UNEMPLOYED 

This worker said that he felt the union leaders had com- 
pletely turned their backs on the unemployed workers. The UAW 
International boasts of its 35 million dollars strike fund. What 
is puzzling, is that it rose so high after these mass layoffs. He 
said maybe they made some short term investment. Practically 
every laid off UAW worker and those that are being forced to 
give up their seniority made a contribution to that strike fund. 
None of them will ever get a penny of it and neither will those 
who are working. He said, “There will be no more authorized 
strikes because these big union heads are on Kennedy’s staff 
with the heads of these corporations to see that no strikes occur. 
From now on the strike fund will continue to accumulate money,” 

I spoke to another worker who said he was going to sell his 
seniority. He said he was forced to. He has worked 15 years for 
the company and has been laid off over two. He said he believes 
this is the . way the company wants to get rid of older workers. 

THE RECESSION IS OVER — FOR WHOM? 

I asked him what he was going to do when he uses up his 
severance pay. He said he didn’t know, he only hoped that some- 
thing would turn up by that time, so he would have some way to 
earn a living. He said, “Get this straight, I don’t want to sell my 
seniority. If I only knew something to do, any way to get a few 
dollars, I wouldn’t sell my seniority from now until the end of 
time, but I just have to have some money to get my family 
some food.” 

I wondered how these top economists and leaders in high 
positions could say that the recession is over. Is it that they just 
don’t know? Or is it that they haye such little regard for the 
working people that they jufit' don’t care? 
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LONDON — April 3, 1961. Tens of thousands of anti-wor demonstrators jammed Trafalgar Square. 

ANTI-WAR DEMONSTRATIONS IN 37 COUNTRIES AS 


US-Russia Struggle Over Laos 

This Easter, anti-war demonstrations occurred in 37 countries. In the United 
States alone, there were demonstrations in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Boston and New York. (See pages 7 and 8.) The largest single throng was the tens of 
thousands that, despite the down-pouring rain on April 3rd, jammed Trafalgar 
Square to welcome over 32,000 marchers from Aldermaston, Weathersfield and other, 
points into London. See “British Labour News” Page 3. 


EDITORIAL 

BUREAUCRATS AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED ARMY 

On April 27th Walter Reuther, President of the 
UAW AFL-CIO, will open a special convention of the 
UAW in Detroit, several weeks before negotiations of 
the ’61 contracts are to begin. This special convention 
will take place with unemployment at its worst in 20 
years and with many of the employed auto workers 
working only every other week, with only 3 days work 
during the “on” week. 

It has been reported that UAW committees have 
been studying ways and means to create more jobs, 
centering around a shorter work-week with no cut in 
pay; earlier retirement; longer vacations; a more 
“systematic” schedule of layoffs, etc. 

These committees are not made up of production 
workers nor of unemployed workers. The studies are 
not being made on the long lines in front of unemploy- 
ment compensation offices, nor on the welfare lines, 
nor among the brutally overworked men of the skeleton 
work force in the Automated plants that are still operat- 
ing. 

In an attempt to find out what its members are 
thinking one Detroit UAW local, Local 212, passed out 
leaflets asking what the members want as their basic 
demands in the ’61 contracts. Whatever Reuther may 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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-$> No doubt the struggle over 
Laos, which has once again 
thrust humanity to the brink of 
World- War III, contributed 
greatly to swell the number of 
demonstrations This year. 

In his two months in office. 
President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy has twice threaten- 
ed all-out war — Mice over the 
Congo and now over Laos. 
WHO IS GOING 
TO BACK DOWN? 

An auto worker wrote News 
& Letters, “Who is going to 
back down, Russia or America? 
There is never any declaration 
of war anymore. The bluffing 
will end with someone dropping 
the bomb.” 

Another worker said, “I think 
Kennedy is ready to fight a war 
in Laos. Our economy is in such 
a mess he probably sees it as a 
way to use up the unemployed.” 

The question of involvement 
in undeclared wars prompted 
some members of the British 
Labour Party in Parliament to 
demand that before their gov- 
ernment committed any troops 
to “armed action,” the House 
of Commons be consulted. The 
government spokesman ignored 
this plea. It could not be other- 
wise. The assurance would have 
to come not from Whitehall, 
hut from the White House. 
ACTION VS. WORDS 

The Kennedy Administration 
has changed the tone, the pol- 
icy is unchanged. His actions 
differ in no important respect 
from that of his Republican 
predecessor. He has recognized 
the overriding consideration in 
the cold-hot war skirmishes as 
the battle for the minds of men, 
so that where his objectives are 
the same as Eisenhower and 
Dulles, he is less disposed to 
“go it alone” and has borrowed 
some pages from Khrushchev's 
book to make an indefensible 
position look palatable. 

Kennedy's State of the Union 
address proclaimed the policy 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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A Miner Speaks on the Humiliation of Unemployment 


(Editor’s Note : The fol- 
lowing letter was reprinted 
from a daily paper in Pen- 
nsylvania in an informa- 
tion bulletin circulated in 
the northern W. Va, mine 
fields. It is a letter which 
should be read by every- 
one.) 

I cannot identify my- 
self because I no longer 
have an identity. I used 
to be a worker, a man, a 
husband, a father, a 
friend, a provider, a 
neighbor, and a member 
of a community, to men- 
tion only a few of my 
tormer identities; but I 
no longer have claim to 
any of these. 

I am no longer a worker 
because X cannot find a job. 
I cannot be a husband, a 
father, a provider, or even 
a man, because I cannot pro- 
vide a living for my family. 


which is my first responsi- 
bility. I am no longer a friend, 
a neighbor or a member of 
the community because the 
only community to which I 
belong is the community of 
unemployed, the hopeless, the 
dejected, the morose, the des- 
titute, a misfit in society, I 
occupy no role, I perform no 
function. 

The objection I feel now 
is somehow accentuated by 
the bright lights, the tinsel 
and the display of food, 
clothes and appliances as I 
mingle with the crowds of 
shoppers on my way to still 
another employment office. 

I feel desperation and re- 
sentment, which I try hard 
to fight back. My plight is 
not the fault of the people 
I see about me; they don’t 
understand. I remind myself 
that there must have been a 
time when I, too, failed' to 
understand; but that was a 
long time ago. 

I have been unemployed 


now for more than two years, 
in the heart of a great and 
thriving nation. It was in 1958 
that I received the final “pink 
slip” from the mine where I 
had worked for more than 20 
years. But until now, some- 
how, I still had hope. I be- 
lieved that something would 
happen; somewhere a job 
would open up; sometime I 
would not be told, however 
kindly: “Sorry. Too old. Noth- 
ing for you.” Or, -“AH filled 
up. Nothing in your line.” 

At the age of 43, with a 
wife and five children to sup- 
port, the youngest only nine 
years old, I am expected to 
fold my hands, go to pas- 
ture, and let the charities 
take over. 

I am healthy and vigorous, 

' my body aches to do an 
honest day’s work, but I can 
find nothing but an occasional 
odd job. 

We jobless want to earn 
back our self-respect; we 


want to be important in the 
eyes of our wives and chil- 
dren; we resent being strip- 
ped of our dignity. 

I am an able man with 
simple beliefs, and not en- 
tirely without an education. 

I was lucky enough to spend 
some time in a university be- 
fore I enlisted in the Army, 
more than 18 years ago. We 
were told then that we must 
fight to preserve the cause 
of freedom and democracy 
for people everywhere. I be- 
lieved deeply in that struggle 
in this country. In compari- 1 
son with which the Soviet 
challenge fades into insigni- 
ficance. That is the struggle 
to retain the faith and the 
loyalty of all our citizens by 
providing economic security 
for them. 

I read the papers; I listen 
to the speeches; I talk with 
others who are unemployed. I 
hear about the unemploy- 
ment in the coal fields of 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and 


Tennessee, and the destitu- 
tion which exists there. I 
wonder what those people 
think. 

In comparison, maybe I am 
better off, but X am on the 
same slag pile. Our under- 
standing of economics is tran- 
slated into the number of 
cents per day that is being 
spent on packages of surplus 
food — as though food ever 
can be surplus when people 
go hungry. 

No one can expect people 
to continue to be strongly 
concerned about preserving 
ideology unless all of us who 
wish to preserve it are will- 
ing first to put our own house 
in order. I say to the readers 
of this column: Your own 
“pink slip” may be in the 
mail today. In the wealthiest 
nation in the’ world, this prob- 
lem should never exist. And 
yet, through automation and 
mechanization, thousands of 
my brothers are on the refuse 
pile of jobless castoffs. 


Men Vote Fight 


Company Trick Backfires 


DETROIT — With over 
half the work force of 
American Standard laid 
off, the company is begin- 
ning to bear down on the 
crew that is left. 

There is no assembly line, no 
moving line that automatically 
controls the speed of the work- 
er. When management begins 
to push, it is a case of the fore- 
man going around and telling 
the men that they’re not getting 
enough production. 

Supervision can’t subtly 
speed up a line, they come 
right out and demand of work- 
ers that they spend less time 
in the rest rooms and more 
time on the floor. 

BRINGS CASE TO UNION 

At a recent union meeting 
the case of one of these workers 
that the company is trying to 
weed out, came up on the floor. 
Joe brought his own case up 
for discussion. 

The company claims that this 
man has a history of breaking 
machines. That’s why they’re 
trying to get rid of him. 

Joe is not a well liked work- 
er. A lot of the men say he’s 
a work-horse and wouldn’t be 
sorry to sec him leave under 
ordinary circumstances. 

Yet the employment situation 
being what it is, no one wants 
to see a fellow worker driven 
out on the street. They know 
Joe’s story could be their own. 

The union established that 
the latest machine Joe alleged- 
ly broke was defective. The 
company neglected to tell Joe 
of all the little improvisations 
they had made on it to make 
it work. The foreman began 
to ride him before the machine 
broke. Joe was taken into the 
office and given a warning. The 
steward went into the office 
with him. The steward reported 
that he was angry because Joe 
told the foreman that he ought 
to be grateful to him for all 
the work he did when they 
were both in another depart- 
ment. Joe claimed the steward 
wasn’t saying anything in his 
behalf. He was frustrated and 
angrily said he’d quit. 

QUIT FOR A DAY 

He wrote up a grievance say- 
ing he quit for the day. He 
asked for a pass out of the 
plant. The foreman told him 
he didn’t need one. After that 
episode the company contends 
Joe quit, although he didn’t 
turn in his tools and gear, as 
is the custom when a man quits 
or is laid off. 

Some of the committeemen 
who are supposed to fight the 


case, say if a man quits and 
then wants to come back' their 
hands are tied, and the case 
can’t be arbitrated. Joe con- 
tends he didn’t quit. This seems 
to be the truth judging from 
the company’s maneuvers, like 
sendin" him a quit slip by reg- 
istered mail. 

COMMITTEEMEN NOT 
JUDGES 

On several previous occas- 
sions the shop committee has 
sought to decide by itself 
whether a grievance was “good 
enough” to go all out for. They 
try to weigh a case before they 
take it to the company. This 
is what the men don’t like. 

The meeting voted that the 
committee fight Joe’s case. One 
worker put it this way: “You’d 
think committeemen would be 
happy acting like lawyers, but 
now they want to be judges 
too.” 


Angered Women 
Forming Union 

The shop I work in is 
unionizing. It’s a new place, 
only three years old, and 
when it changed hands a 
couple of months ago, the 
idea of unionizing came in 
too. . " 

Actually unionizing wasn’t 
too popular under the old com- 
pany, because this, for many 
of the girls, was their first job. 
They thought of themselves as 
mainly white collar workers (a 
thought the company was very 
careful to instill), and' as such 
they didn’t need a union. But 
for all that, it was the old com- 
pany which first helped them 
to change their minds. 

Last December several girls 
were fired in order to avoid 
paying them their annual 
Christmas bonus. They were 
all Negro girls, and supposed- 


The Working Day 


By Angela Terrano 


The struggle of the United 
States and Russia over Laos, 
once again brought the fear 
that World War III was close 
at hand. Among the women I 
work with there was a hesitancy 
to even discuss the situation. A 
hesitancy that desperately be- 
lieves that m^ybe it will go 
away if you don’t look at it. 
However, once the discussion 
was opened, it was the fear of 
nuclear war, that “this it is” 
fear, that had them gripped by 
the throat. 

Although some start to say, 
“Well, we’ve got to show them;” 
or “Kennedy won’t let them 
get away with anything,” once 
the talk gets to the bomb being 
dropped, it doesn’t matter who 
is going to do what, it doesn’t 
matter who drops the first 
bomb. The discussion quickly 
shifts and the point is to stop 
the bomb from being dropped 
at all. 

Whenever the two contending 
powers, Russia and the United 
States, decide they will have 
a show of arms and might, 
their determination not to let 
even the extinction of civili- 
zation deter them from their 
paths is exposed in all of its 
capitalistic glory. It is at these 
moments that the frustrations 
of the average person seem to 
mount higher and higher 
toward an explosive point. 
DESPERATE HOPE 

Among my friends at work, | 


there is another desperate hope, 
that Kennedy will be another 
Roosevelt, or more precisely, 
that he will live up to the 
legend of what Roosevelt was. 
However, with each new dawn 
the hope is dimmed, for each 
new day brings with it more 
unemployment, more welfare 
stations, more factories clos- 
ing down, more brinks of war. 
The callousness of the Admin- 
istration towards the Ameri- 
can citizen, employed and un- 
employed, shows with every 
word its spokesmen utter. 

From what I gather, men 
workers are much more eager 
to discuss the problems facing 
the world today. The women 
seemingly keep quiet and just 
shake their heads as they lis- 
ten to the news. There seems 
to be a different kind of look- 
ing to the future these days. 
The attitude that you must pre- 
pare for the future has disap- 
peared, and I don’t think this 
is entirely due to the unem- 
ployment situation. 

Nor is there much talk of 
wanting “security,” for in these 
days there doesn’t seem to be 
any such thing, either in one’s 
income, mdntal health or in the 
state of the world. 

REVOLUTIONARY 

ATTITUDE 

I believe that the attitudes 
thus shaped can become most 
revolutionary. It was this kind 

(Continued on Page 6) 


ly fired for too many ab- 
sences. 

But the truth is, since there 
is no job protection at all, the 
company can say that two days 
a year are too many absences 
if they want to get rid of you 
bad enough, and you can’t fight 
it. Then they made all kinds of 
new rules to enforce discipline. 
But the kicker was when with 
only three days notice we were 
told that they’d sold out, and 
sold us along with the machin- 
ery to a new company. 

UNION SNOWBALLS 

The disgust with this place 
didn't change when we found 
the new company was about the 
same, and although they said 
we wouldn’t lose our jobs, they 
moved in some people from 
their other plants. This set the 
girls to wondering how many 
of us might be replaced if they 
keep bringing in their people 
and training them in what we’re 
doing. So the new company un- 
knowingly spread unionism too. 

One day about a month ago 
industrial union application 
cards started appearing as if 
from nowhere. Once you mailed 


Tours in, an organizer came to 
visit you at your home and left 
more cards. It began snowball- 
ing. Then a craft union started 
passing out its literature, and 
each union called a meeting. 
Now we were being wooed by 
two unions! 

PICK INDUSTRIAL UNION 

The craft union, it turned out, 
was really three separate unions, 
and there are only 110 people 
in the plant ip both shifts. Only 
about six people (from both 
shifts) went to the craft union 
meeting. They were the most 
skilled, who would have the 
most to gain from dividing into 
crafts. But about 70% (from 
both shifts) went to the indus- 
trial union meeting, including 
the six who went to the first 
one. 

Now it looks like there’s go- 
ing to be nearly 100% enroll- 
ment in the industrial union. It 
will feel real good to go in that 
plant one day soon and have 
the feeling for the first time 
that you won’t lose your job if 
the boss doesn’t like the color 
of your skin, or the color of 
your eyes for that matter. 


Steel Production Demands Force 
Tremendous Burden on Older Men 


Homestead, Penna. — To- 
day, when a man retires in 
steel the company tries not' 
to replace him, if possible. 
If they can get a machine 
to do his job, there won’t 
be anyone rehired or called 
back. The working force 
suffers not only through 
unemployment, but also 
through mill policies 
against those still working. 

Several men from closed 
Open Hearth 4 furnace were 
transferred to OH 5, the only 
one working now. Most of the 
men from OH 4 were put on 
bard and dirty jobs, and about 
80% of them are old men. 

NOT FOR 30 YEARS 

The jobs they were given 


should have gone to younger 
men. The older men are capa- 
ble of keeping up, but the pace 
is so great that they should not 
be doing it. They should be do- 
ing the work they were dis- 
charged from on OH 4. 

It places a tremendous bur- 
den on those men, doing jobs 
they haven’t done in 30 years. 
Even young men find those jobs 
hard to keep up with, but these 
older men are. still attempting 
to do it. And there is nothing 
they can do about it if they 
want a job. 

Like in the flues. They have 
different methods of cleaning 
them, and some 60-year-old 
men are trying to blow checkers 
— get down in the flues and 
clean them out. 
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Next Steps to African Freedom 

The Commonwealth Premiers’ get-together was 
overshadowed, in life if not in press propaganda, by 
the London Conference on Rhodesia just before. The 
contrast between the dog-eared Welensky and Free- 
dom Fighter Kaunda posed the real issues at stake 
all -over Africa even more than the later verbal 
battle at Lancaster House. The past and the future 
met. * 

IT WAS KENNETH KAUNDA, not Nkrumah or Nehru, who 
dominated the stage on behalf of the emergent peoples those 
weeks. 

* * * 

While relays of Britain’s “progressives” stood at a silent 
Sharpeville vigil outside Lancaster House, the racialists came out 
k into the open. 

• Lord Salisbury, right-wing Tory elder statesman, quit the 
party in protest against- what he considers a weakening of the 
Empire. 

• A Baronet was among vanloads of Mosely fascists who 
gutted the London offices of the Anti-Apartheid movement, while 

• Young Max Moseiy was among 30 “Keep Britain White” 
fascists arrested trying to break up a Sharpeville Rally in 
Trafalgar Square. 

v * * * 

Unreported by the English newspapers was a confidential 
meeting between London leaders of the S. African United Front, 
and Canada’s Diefenbaker. This news leaked back via the liberal 
JOHANNESBURG STAR. Now the world knows how Verwoerd 
took his government out of the Commonwealth club with a flea 
in his ear. What the world is asking is: If this is no more than a 
propaganda “victory” over apartheid, how will S. Africa’s re- 
I lations with Britain change? 

Premier Macmillan says trade preferences will go on, and he 
hopes existing citizenship arrangements will be maintained. Will 
the penalty Verwoerd’s racial crimes incur be just the ending of 
the Test Matches? 

Not for nothing does the blackshirt headquarters, in London’s 
Notting Hill scream: “Buy South African Goods,” while they 
stock up cases of the stuff. (No doubt not the “all hair, bones 
and eyeballs canned meat” — “for African consumption only” — 
[ that found its way to Britain by mistake last year!) Fully one- 

; fourth of all Verwoerd’s exports are taken in- by Britain’s 

capitalists. 

The Africans themselves asked their friends outside to kick 
the S. African racialists out of the Commonwealth. Verwoerd 
was not expelled, he resigned. The job of bringing white 
supremacy racialism to its crabbed knees is not yet done. Thou- 
sands still rot in jail without trial. Verwoerd’s arrest of Africans, 
on his return, defiantly proclaims that as far as he is concerned 
there can be more Sharpevilles. 

* * * 

Macmillan, Gaitskeli, and the T.U.C. in Britain have done all 
they are likely to do without a series of running kicks from the 
mass of the people who must demand: 

1. The imposition of economic sanctions until racialism in 
S. Africa is ended: 

2. A full stop NOW to the export of “Saracen” armoured 
cars and all other arms to Verwoerd’s armed gangs. 


Discussien Article; 

Home Cooking By Supermarket 


CHRISTCHURCH — It seems 
to me that the great fraud of 
“affluence” consists essentially 
in the declining quality of 
goods, and life in general, 
which enables Western capital- 
ism to tick over. “Standard of 
living” has ceased to have ,any 
practical association with im- 
provement of living. This could 
be illustrated from almost 
every sort of commodity. One 
of the most glaring is food. 

The British working class 
hgs always favoured stodgy 
food; but now it — and everyone 
else for that matter — is con- 
demned to poisoned food. With 
supermarkets, etc., it will soon 
be impossible to get up cor- 
rupted vegetables unless you 
can grow them yourself. 

About the time of the last 
big London bus strike, I was in 
a cafe much used by bus crews, 
and saw what they — however 
high their wages — were quite 
bappily eating. But the “New 
Left Review” or “New States- 
man” or “Tribune": hardly a 
squeak ever on such things. 

Their “progressive,” “scienti- 
fic,’’ and medical experts all 
N Swallow the mecha'nist-capital- 
ist i a b o ratory - megalomania. 
“Health” is measured — as also, 
Significantly, in Russia — by 
counting clinics, drugs, antibio- 
tics, all of which, of course, 
snowball as they become inef- 
fective but more and more 
profitable. 

Needless to say, it is one of 


the many things ignored by the 
brilliant but utterly bourgeois 
Galbraith. Yet more and more 
orthodox - trained physiologists 
are associating the sensational 
rise in degenerative diseases in 
thp last 50 years (up by 100% 
in some cases) with the myriad 
chemicals in food, from soil to 
table. This is part and parcel of 
capitalist production and pur- 
pose. I believe it can be shown 
that capitalism must do this, 
though, of course, that cannot 
prove corruption in individual 
cases. 

There are innumerable other 
aspects of great importance in 
the great fraud of “affluence,” 
such as you expose in News & 
Letters — yours is a very valu- 
able contribution on Automa- 
tion — but I think this is one of 
the most concrete and direct 
ways in which increasing 
misery can be illustrated. 
Everyone has to eat, even if 
they are not bound to TV, 
motor bikes, Diana Dors, or 
other people playing football. 

Marx’s analytical reasons — - 
surplus value, etc. — may have 
been wrong for predicting -in- 
creasing misery, and certainly 
he hardly foresaw the forms it 
would take. But be that as it 
may, we have increasing misery. 
The “affluent society” means 
increasing misery even if there 
were full employment and ap- 
parent abundance for ncar-as- 
daminit everybody. 

— New Friend 


Demonstration 

i 

At Dunoon 

By Harry McShane 
GLASGOW — There is to be 
another demonstration against 
Polaris at Dunoon, While I have 
been trying to widen it, I am 
involved up to the neck. 

The Committee on Nuclear 
Disarmament, of which X am 
not at member, asked my assist- 
ance for the last one at Dunoon. 
I have been invited to meetings 
to discuss the next one. I have 
openly made the point that it 
is not Polaris alone. We are not 
out to change the policy of the 
American government; our 
fight is to stop the war plans 
of the British government. This 
is important because the Com- 
munists try to make it an anti- 
American fight. 

The next demonstration will 
be under the auspices of the 
Trades Council, the Labour 
Party, and the Cooperative As- 
sociation. 


BULLETINS 


SOUTHEAST ESSEX WORK- 
ERS’ COMMITTEE of delegates 
— from factories, building sites, 
and Trades Union branches — 
has been formed to organise 
protests against the govern- 
ment’s increased Health Serv- 
ice Charges. They call for a 
mass lobby of MPs on Budget 
Day, and a general token strike 
and demonstration of workers 
in the Greater London Area on 
May 1. (Sec: J. Greenhalgh, 29 
Dukes Court, London E.6). 

POLARIS PROTEST 
MARCH, to trek north for 
seven weeks to Holy Loch site, 
left London’s Trafalgar Square 
at the end of the Aldermaston 
demonstration. 

BUSES — I: Fighting the 
Board’s One-Man Buses scheme 
since 1959, London busmen list 
pay demands equaling 55% of 
the saving L.P.T.B. hope to get, 
and that there shall be no more 
than 39 seats, no standing pass- 
engers, and no redundancy 
among crews. Norbiton and 
Kingston garages will strike if 
the O-M-B are introduced. 

BUSES — II: 98,000 provincial 
busmen threaten a national 
strike if proposed new talks 
with companies’ representatives 
fail to win increased wages. 


In Memoriam 

We pay tribute to the 
memory of Com. Jack Hart- 
ley who died on 24 February 
at the age of 43. A versatile 
and informed writer, and a 
warm sympathetic human 
being, his death will leave us 
all, and especially his own 
group, the Workers’ League, 
immeasurably poorer. 
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Government Pension Swindle 


LONDON — New big deduc- 
tions from all workers’ pay 
packets on 5 April inaugurated 
the new pension scheme. A 
worker earning £14 per week 
(less tax) found his packet 
14s.ld. lighter with the newly' 
added deduction of 4s.2d. In 
July, an additional lOd. a week 
will be deducted from all 
workers. 

This new scheme furthers the 
Tory plan of making the poor 
help the government. 

Contributions are compulsory 
(except where the boss “con- ■ 
tracts out” into an approved 
private scheme) and, together 
with the new pension scales, are ) 
fixed for wages of £ 15 or less. 

The swindle can be shown ■ 


up by taking the “ideal case” 
of an 18-year old worker earn- 
ing £ 15 for the rest of his life, 
and hence entitled to maximum 
benefits (there is no life assur- 
ance cover). For every 47s. per 
week paid the government by 
him and his boss, he will get 
back 20s. in pension, at greatly 
reduced purchasing power. 

A man of 40 who- retires at 
65 must live to 76 to recover 
the whole of this interest-free 
loan to .the government. 

(Note: Jim Mackie, Treasurer 
of A.S.S.E.T., has exposed this 
scheme in full in a topical and 
concise pamphlet — price 3d. 
from the Independent Labour 
Party, 6 Endsleigh St., London 
W.C.l.) 


Readers 9 Views 


A MINER'S VOICE 

The strike of Yorkshire 
miners (see this page, last 
month — Ed.) is to all intents 
and purposes settled, but it 
is an uneasy peace. The sad 
thing about it though is that 
the men with the more 
“just” claims are the most 
reluctant to fight. 

It was the West Yorkshire 
lads, with rightful claims for 
substantial wage increases, 
who first came out on strike. 
The Doncaster area, who en- 
joy good wages and working 
conditions came out in sup- 
port of the West Yorkshire 
struggle. But the West York- 
shire lads returned to work 
and left the Doncaster area 
to continue the fight. 

When you realize that two- 
thirds of the miners have -a 
take-home pay csf less than 
£9 per week . . . But these 
facts are not published in 
the newspapers. Naturally 
some chaps are getting high 
wages, bnt they are few. I 
myself have earned £20 a 
week through sheer hard 
sweat and overtime — but at 
the end of the year, after 
accident and sickness have 
taken their toll, my average 
wage has been less than £ 12 
per week. And at the age of 
45 I cannot go down the pit 
again because of chest dis- 
ease. 

Only my wife, who sees 
me at my worst, moments, 
knows the price paid for 
high wages for a brief 
period. Please be sure to 
send me your April issue. 

J. K. 

Yorkshire 

• 

Mafny thanks for the sev- 
eral issues of News & Let- 
ters . . . Preliminary glances 
suggest that, in contrast to 
the ‘‘New Left Review,” and 
most of the moneyed bogus- 
left press, you hold what 1 
think ought to be axioms: by 
socialism, whatever else it 
means, to mean production 
for use, not for profit, with 
democratic control of the 
necessary capital to maintain 
abundance . . . enough of 
necessities fdr all. 

Therefore, all revolutions 
in places like Castro’s Cuba 
must be bogus-socialism. The 
hard fact is that there is 
only one political - entity in 
the world today where the 


productive forces could, in a 
short time, go over to sccial 
production, and that is the 
U.S.A. 

To me the frightful thing 
is that one reason (not to 
mention others!) why U.S.A. 
cannot become socialist, or 
not without grave risk, is 
that Russia would then be 
confronted with a real social- 
ist, and would probably 
launch world war! 

B. D. 

Hampshire 

. LEADERS *& RANKS < 

The University Labour 
Club here, by a nem ccm 
vote, has demanded of the 
E. C. that they “justify or 
rescind” the decision to ex- 
clude me. The City party is 
taking a similar line. There 
is going to be at battle. 

An international student- 
left. conference, has. taken 
place in London the day fol- 
lowing Aldermaston. This 
stems from local initiative 
here. It will be followed by 
an International Youth C. 
N. D. Conference also in 
London. It seems probable 
that the contacts established 
internationally at Aldermas- 
ton this year will change the 
whole picture for the better. 
I shall (as last year) be a 
dispatch rider for the whole 
four days and make contacts 
a focus. 

Close Friend 

The Cambridge University 
Labour Club has just passed 
the thousand mark in its 
membership. Gaitskeli was 
here a fortnight ago and is 
very clearly aware that Cam- 
bridge has “gone left.” The 
50 students from here who 
went on the Direct Action 
sit-down (led by Earl Rus- 
sell outside the Ministry of 
Defense — Ed.) learnt an 
immense amount in one day! 

P. C. 
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Bureaucrats and the Unemployed Army 

(Continued from Page 1) 

come out with at this special convention at the end of 
the month, the auto workers have said that 1. “We want 
jobs.” 2. “We want control of speed-up.” One auto 
worker told News & Letters, “The way we’re working 
we don’t have a job at all. It seems Impossible to make 
40 hours; we haven’t made that since last December. 
Many workers are still talking 30 for 40. 

“The unemployed are vitally concerned about what 
is happening. Sunday, April 9, more than 400 workers 
showed up at a rank-and-file opposition meeting, and a 
lot of those people were the unemployed.” 

Reuther, no doubt, will try again to scuttle the 
shorter workweek because his hero, President Kennedy, 
has spoken against it, as did Labor Secretary “no con- 
flict of interests” Goldberg. 

The Shorter Workweek 

Reuther however, cannot avoid facing the issue, 
because of the tremendous pressure from the rank-and- 
file. 'Thus he will continue to talk around and about it, 
but only at the convention and before he gets to the 
bargaining table, where he will drop the demand in 
an even more surreptitious manner than he dropped 
his unlamented profit-sharing scheme in 1958. 

With his membership a third of what it was, Reuther 
will have to make some kind of show at this convention. 
Today, one out of ten factory workers are unemployed. 
Of these, one out of four auto workers, and one out of 
six steelworkers are jobless. 

Desperately high as is the national unemployment 
rate, it is two to three times higher among Negro 
workers. Thus, in Detroit, the heart of the auto industry, 
where the unemployment rate is over 13%, the unem- 
ployment rate among Negroes as compared with the 
total work force is a staggering 39%. 112,000 Negro 
workers are unemployed out of a total Negro Detroit 
work force of 185,000. Reuther cannot completely ignore 

The Renk-cmd-File Will be Heard 

It is difficult indeed for any opposition, unless it is 
“staged” opposition, to get near the microphones at a 
Reuther-planned convention and for any genuine rank- 
and-file opponent it is nearly impossible. The disillusion- 
ment of the workers with the American economy is total. 
The disillusionment of the workers with the militancy 
of its labor leaders is total. This fact alone will compel 
the labor bureaucracy to pay the rank-and-file some 
attention, if only to maintain its stronghold over the 
membership. 

Just as at the 1958 special convention, the voice of 
the workers came through against profit-sharing and 
for the shorter workweek, so at this convention it will be 
heard. No matter how Reuther may squelch it on the 
convention floor, this voice will ,come through even if 
only in quiet corners. It is the voice against the per- 
manent army of unemployed which is the only “New 
Frontier” the American workers see on the capitalist 
horizon. 

POSTSCRIPT 

Cobo Hall, for those who don’t know it, is the big 
new convention hall in Detroit where all sorts of spec- 
tacles are held. It is here that Reuther’s special con- 
vention will be held. It is here also, as a ground-breaker 
for Reuther, that the AFL-CIO 1961 Union-Industries 
Show was held from April 7-12. 

Sponsored by the AFL-CIO’s Union Label and 
Service Trades Department, this year’s theme was 
“Parade of Progress.” With all- the vulgarity of a side- 
show barker, the union director of the show — who sits 
in the national office of the AFL-CIO in Washington — 
one Joseph Lewis, proclaimed that the by-line of this 
“progress” theme is “Unions, Employers and Govern- 
ment working cooperatively together for the common 
, good.” And he added insult to injury by saying that this 
show furnished living proof that only in a land where 
free trade unionists can bargain collectively with their 
employers under a minimum burden of government 
supervision can the good things of life be made available 
in such abundance for all. 

This vicious mockery of the unemployed will still 
echo from the walls of Cobo Hall when Reuther stages 
his own circus at his forthcoming “special convention.” 
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WAR AND PEACE 

We keep worrying which 
one is going to back down 
this time, and which one 
next time,. Kennedy or 
Khrushchev? We’re afraid 
that they’re both going to 
keep on bluffing each other 
until one of them drops the 
‘ bomb, and there won’t be- 
anything left to worry about 
anymore. 

. Chrysler Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

Laos is now the headline 
news. Last month it was 
Africa. Before that it was 
Cuba. But no matter what 
the particular crisis that 
breaks, I feel that the .key 
any more is always the Afro- 
Asian bloc. This is what 
Russia and America both are 
always looking at and try- 
ing to win to their side. 

' East Indian 

Chicago 

* * * 

Nobody in my shop feels 
there is any such thing as 
a “limited” old-fashioned 
type war possible anymore. 
When the news about Ken- 
nedy giving Russia the ulti- 
matum over Laos hit the 
papers, all anybody could 
talk about was the nuclear 
Third World War that was 
in the air. The girls kept 
telling each other to “make 
peace with your Maker” be- - 
cause this looked like “it.” 

Working Woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

The Polaris Action group 
which walked from Ports- 
mouth, N.H. to New York 
passed through Springfield 
where I saw a short film of 
the Polaris Action group’s 
activity in New London. It 
was 1 very moving to see them 
trying to board the sub, fin- 
ally succeeding only to be 
lugged away by sailors and 
officials and trucked out of 
the way. 

There were also excellent 
scenes of the group talking 
to the workers at the Elec- 
tric Boat Co. They said the 
workers were quite sympath- 
etic to their ideas, very 
friendly to them personally, 
missed them when they fail- 
ed to show up on their regu- 
lar distribution day at the 
gate. Also the journalists be- 
came quite interested and 
friendly. One man, after cov- 
ering their story for a couple 
of weeks said, “Pacifism! 
Pacifism! A month ago I 
never heard the word and 
now it’s all I hear.” 

Correspondent 

Springfield 

* * * 

All the veterans I work 
-with were joking — but in a 
very morbid sort of way — 
about the Laotian crisis and 
the stupidity of anybody 
telling us “not to worry.” 
One said that they’d soon be 
sweeping up a little pile of 
dust and saying, “That was 
Joe.” Another one disagreed. 
He said the pile of dust 
wouldn’t be Joe, it would be 
Detroit. 

Another Veteran 
Detroit 

* * * 

Kennedy will probably be 
making plenty of messes 
himself, but so far as I’m 
concerned the Laos mess was 
created by Ike, and Kennedy 


is just stuck trying to get out 
of it. I don’t really care who 
created it, though. I’ll be 
damned if I’m going to fight 
another war — no matter 
whose fault it is. 

Young Unionist 
Detroit 

■ * + _ + 1 V : ' 

It seems to me that Ken- 
nedy is trying awfully hard 
to get us into a war fast. A 
lot of guys I work with say 
that Kennedy made too many 
promises about ending un- 
employment and that this is 
the only solution he sees to 
help him get out of it. “ 

Auto Worker 
'Detroit 

* * * ■ . ! . ' - 

I can’t figure out if Ken- 
nedy wants a war, or wheth- 
er it will just happen. I 
guess it doesn’t make much 
difference. i 

Korean Vet 
r Detroit 

* * * 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

It is bard for an unem- 
ployed man to put in words 
the deep hurt, frustrating 
hopelessness of his problem. 
How can a person bring out 
in the open the feeling that 
“nobody knows who I am.” 
The enclosed words of the’ 
ex-miner should be heard by 
all. -I.' ;■ '.J - 

Minister 
West Virginia 
Editor’s Note: See article this 
correspondent enclosed, 
top of page 2.‘ 

* * * 

The Trotskyist paper re- 
cently had a front page arti- 
cle on “Why Can’t Every- 
one Have a Job” which 
wound up with their same 
old cry that we need a Labor 
Party, The only tiling that 
was new was their statement 
that a Labor Party would 
be able to outlaw unemploy- 
ment. I wonder if we should 
interpret this to mean that 
if they found anybody unem- 
ployed, they’d send him to a 
prison camp? 

Outlaw 

Detroit 

* * * 

Some people think that 
since Kennedy got in. he’s 
going to open some doors . 
and things will start to 
boom. But others know that 
regardless of what president 
got in there things would 
still shape up the saute way. 

The President can’t change 
the economy of the country 
overnight. He can’t make big 
business start producing be- 
cause big business won’t pro- 
duce unless it can make a 
profit. He can’t make people 
start buying because the peo- 
ple not working can’t buy' 
and the ones still working' 
won’t buy because they’re 
afraid they’re going to be 
next. - 

We have to change some- 
thing much more drastic 
than a President to get out 
of this mess. 

Steelworker 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

I am one of those fallow* 
who “weren’t even around, 
most of them probably still 
in school when the union 
was organized” that Charles 
Denby wrote about in Work- 
ers Journal last issue. 1 
agreed with what Denby was 
hitting at, but I wondered 
how it would strike soihe of 


the other young guys 1 work 
with, so X passed my copy 
around to see. Every single 
one of them was against 
what the Mound Road work- 
ers were trying to do, and 
agreed with Denby complete- 
ly. I sure was happy to see 
that response, because frank- 
ly I had a funny feeling as to 
what they might think of 
seniority in the midst of so 
much unemployment. 

Young Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

A lot of women in our 
neighborhood are too proud 
to say anything about their 
husbands being out' of work. 
They won’t admit that 
they’re struggling to make 
ends meet. is-V 

The way you can tell that 
things are bad is that most 
have been buying their 
homes, and the homes are 
going/ down. You can tell 
that parents are neglecting 
themselves so their children 
will still have enough by 
watching how they dress and 
how long they keep wearing 
the same old clothes. The 
mothers in our neighborhood 
don’t go into town as often 
as they used to. Some don’t 
go at all anymore. - 

I’ve been hearing a lot of 
politicians on TV still insist- 
ing that the situation is 
being exaggerated. I suppose 
that because they are still 
getting full pay-checks and 
because their wives are still 
going to town to spend 
them, they can’t see beyond 
their own noses. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh 

> 

- * * * 

"OPERATION 

ABOLITION" 

I saw Eisenstein’s, “The 
Strike" and “Operation Abo- 
lition” on the same bill. “The 
Strike” dealt with Tzarist 
Russia in the early 1900’s 
when they used fire hoses 
on the workers, and “Opera- 
tion Abolition” showed films 
of “American Democracy” 
using exactly- the same 
methods on the students in 
San Francisco. I’m sure the 
Russian strikers and t the 
American students got equal- 
ly wet! 

Working Mother 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

When “Operation ’ Aboli- 
tion” was shown at Amherst, 
Fulton Lewis III and Homan 
from the Civil Liberties 
Union debated the question 
of the House .Committee, but 
did it very badly. Lewis ad- 
mitted the film contained 
“mistakes.” Homan, instead 
of attacking the very exist- 
ence qf the Committee, con- 
centrated on matters of pro- 
cedure. 

The film does show an 
attempt of the CP to take 
over leadership, but the 
movement of the students is 
obviously very spontaneous 
and genuine. Actually, the 
House Committee is making 
it easy for the Communists 
to step in and pretend to be 
for freedom and for stu- 
dents’ rights. 

Reader 
Massachusetts 
* * * 

“Operation Abolition” gave 
credit to the Communists 
for controlling all those stu- 
dents who demonstrated - 
against the Un-American 
Committee. That completely 
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buried the issue as to wheth- 
er the Committee is itself 
un-constitutional and depriv- 
ing people of their rights. 

The method of dragging 
these students down the 
stairs and turning fire hoses 
on them seems to me to be 
making good material of 
them for the Communists. 

Against Fire Hoses 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The UCLA student news- 
paper reported the existence 
on University of California’ 
campuses of . “a new type of 
secret students’ organization 
which ‘claims to promote 
Americanism while it uses 
thoroughly un-A m e r i c a n 
methods’.” The article re- 
ported that the students are 
being encouraged to be in- 
formers on their feilow stu- 
dents and professors. They 
try to prove that any un- 
orthodox idea expressed by 
any of them is subversive. I 
thought a college education 
was supposed to stimulate 
independent Thinking, not 
train spies. 

Working Woman 
Los Angeles 


THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

The national office of the 
NAACP sent a notice to all 
branches concerning .Robert 
Williams, president of the 
Monroe County branch in 
North Carolina. He is the 
man the national office re- 
moved a few years ago for 
saying that the Negroes 
should “jneet force with 
force.” This time they are 
opposing him because of his 
activities with the Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee. They 
are “warning” all branches 
not to have anything to do 
with this Committee, be- 
cause it defends Castro's 
regime. 

First of all, I think 
NAACP members have the 
right to join other organiza- 
tions without “permission” 
from the national office. In 
the second place, the reasons 
for opposing the Castro re- 
gime were all wrong. They 
said the Cuban government 
has shown hostility to the 
U. S. government. It has 
reason to be hostile. 

They said not a word 
about Castro’s real mistakes 
either in relationship to the 
Cuban workers who have, no 
more say in their unions 
than we do here in ours, or 
about his whitewashing of 
RusSlah Communism. It 
seems to me all the NAACP 
leadership is interested in is 
pleasing the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. 

Disgusted 
Los Angeles 

Governor" Lawrence made 
a special trip to Washington 
to ask Kennedy to help him 
with the unemployment 
problem in Pennsylvania. He 
sajd he wanted to have more 
businesses moved here but 
all I could think about was 
that even if they did bring 
new factories here and open 
up new jobs for people, 
there would be very few 
colored people affected. And 
it wouldn’t be because they 
weren’t qualified, but just 
because they were colored. 

They have a few ads in 
the papers now, and they 


can’t say openly that they 
don’t want Negroes. Instead 
they say “Experience Need- 
ed.” And here is how they 
work that phrase to kno<ck 
the colored out of the job: 

They tell the Negroes to 
go to college so they’ll have 
the education necessary for 
the new jobs. But when, they 
apply they say they need the 
education and experience. 
The white man who applies 
doesn’t need the experience, 
all he needs is the education. 

It winds up with the Ne- 
groes never getting the ex- 
perience. 

Negro Mother 
Pittsburgh 

* * * 

The student movement and 
the pressure of direct action 
has pushed social change 
much faster than it could 
ever have been pushed by 
going through the courts. In 
the courts of South Carolina, 
Negroes don’t stand a chance 
of winning anything. If you 
are walking down the street 
and a policeman wants to 
arrest you, he takes you into 
court and you are automatic- 
ally guilty. You can present 
your facts and may even 
convince the jury (when they 
have a jury) but the decision 
will still be guilty. There is 
no question about it, we can’t 
depend on the courts in the 
South to give us what we are 
trying to get out of the stu- 
dent movement. 

Reader 
South Carolina 

* * * * 

I work in a lily-white shop 
and it hits me in the face 
every day that these girls 
are terribly worried about 
everything that’s going on in 
the world these days, but 
they are so bound up with 
their prejudices that they 
don’t know where to look for 
a way out. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 


I recently heard a South 
African, clergyman give a 
speech in which he justified 
apartheid, the pass system, 
and the government of his 
country by explaining how 
near to savagery the Bantus 
are and how much the gov- 
ernment is trying to do for 
them. Some of us hi the 
audience ripped into these 
lies during the discussion 
period. The bloody Dutch- 
man will restudy his techni- 
que before he gives another 
speech. 

Christian Integrationist 
v. Chicago 

* * 

It makes you feel good to 
see whites showing an aware- 
ness at last that the Negro 
people have a proud history 
behind them. I must admit, 
however, that I was surprised 
when one of the fellows at 
work didn’t even know who 
Dr. Ralph Bundle was when 
we talked about him one 
lunch time. But they all 
know about Lumumba and 
Mobutu, and Kasavubu. Ask 
anybody about those guys 
and they can tell you every 
detail. 

Negro Steelworker 
Pittsburgh 


THE BRITISH PAGE 

When I read the article on 
the flying pickets shutting 
down the coal mines in 
Britain it reminded me of 
strikes we have had here in 
West Virginia. There would 
be hundreds of cars in a 
caravan going from mine to 
mine and shutting them 
down. It looks like the Brit- 
ish miners are doing the 
same thing. 

Miner 
West Virginia 
* * * 

From what I read last is- 
sue about the transport situ- 
ation in Britain and the de- 
lays and fouled-up schedules 
they have, I am forced to 
conclude that it’s the same 
the whole world over. You 
could take out “Britain” and 
substitute “Detroit” and any- 
body here would swear it 
was about our transporta- 
tion situation. 

Steady Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

MARXIST HUMANISM 

I just finished “Marxism 
and Freedom” and wish to 
express my admiration and, 
indeed, my gratitude. Every 
now and then one comes 
across a book which sums up 
and arranges, says in words 
something one has been 
thinking inarticulately for 
some time. Your book has 
done this for me. 

I have long believed that 
the emphasis by nearly all 
branches of socialists on pri- 
vate vs. state ownership of 
property has been meaning- 
less . . . You are honestly 
the first I’ve seen who con- 
nected Marx’s thought to the 
revolutionary action of the 
working class. 

New Supporter 
New York 

* * * 

The chapter in Marxism 
and Freedom on “Automa- 
tion and the New Human- 
ism” about automation, the 
Negro struggles, sputniks, 
ICBM’s and unemployment 
has now become more con- 
crete. Once it was said that 
these stories about the work- 
ing conditions in the fac- 
tories were gripes. But look 
at today. We have more 
speed-up, massive unemploy- 
ment and massive depressed 
’ areas. The Negro struggles 
have reached new heights 
with the sit-ins and school 
integration battles. All of 
these impulses were in that 
chapter. 

I would like to see this 
chapter translated into other 
languages for all the world 
to read. This is truly a phil- 
osophical work, because to 
me philosophy means the 
thinking of your age and 
this chapter is certainly a re- 
flection of the age we live in. 

Unemployed Worker 
Los Angeles 
v * * 

I was very happy to read 
the review in News and Let- 
ters by Raya Dunayevskafya 
of Gunnar M y r d a l’s An 
.American Dilemma. Years 
ago when I first read. Dilem- 
ma I disa’greed with it, hut 
it was not until now, many 
years later, that I have read 
a review with which I can 
agree. I plan to take out a 
subscription to News and 
Letters and will recommend 
it to all my friends. 

New Reader 
Lbs Angeles 




TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM . 

A British edition of my pamphlet, "Nationalism, Com- 
munism, Marxist Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolu- 
tions’’ is soon to be published. In view of the fact that it was 
originally written in June 1959, I was asked to bring it up 
to date. The new introduction is printed below. — R.D. 

1960 

1969 was the year when 16 nations in Africa gained their 
freedom from Britain and France. 1960 was the year when Bel- 
gium thought it could grant formal political independence to the 
Congo while retaining an economic and military stranglehold. In 
the rich Katanga province, the Congolese people faced the new 
fact that white imperialism could speak through a black puppet: 
three short days after the creation of the Republic of the Congo, 
Moise Tshombe declared Katanga’s “independence.” Premier 
Patrice Lumumba requested UN aid. Imbedded in this UN in- 
tervention Was a new form of struggle between the two nuclearly 
armed titans, the Soviet Union and the United States. 

PATRICE LUMUMBA 

Khrushchev’s performance at the UN was designed to make 
the world forget that Russia voted for UN intervention in the 
Congo. Khrushev is no one to underestimate: his table-thumping 
was calling attention to his disdain for that organization. His re- 
moval of his shoe created an aura of separateness from the UN 
despite his previous approval of the dispatch of UN troops. 

Khrushchev was winning a battle for the minds of men in 
the Afro-Asian world / through his alignment with the most 
popular Freedom Fighter in the Congo, Patrice Lumumba, the 
only one who had built up a truly national movement that crossed 
tribal lines and who had spearheaded the movement of inde- 
pendence. 

Patrice Lumumba had asked for UN aid because he thought 
he could use both Russia and the United States to maintain 
independence. But before the Premier could use, he was used. - 

THE BRUTAL MURDER of Patrice Lumumba was the inevit- 
able result of American imperialist connivance with Belgian 
imperialism and their African puppets against the leadership of 
Lumumba’s Congolese National Movement. Hie crocodile tears 
shed by President John Fitzgerald Kennedy and the UN Am- 
bassador, Adlai Stevenson, were quickly brushed aside the 
moiftent it became obvious that Khrushchev, on his part intended 
to use that criminal act to establish a foothold in the Congo 
through recognition and support of the Antoine Gizenga regime 
as the only legitimate government in the whole of the Congo. 

This challenge to the UN-US domination over the Congo 
and its uranium, cobalt, and titanium was imnjediately answered 
by the wily young Kennedy, who thrust it right back at the 
wily old Khrushchev with nuclear determination. Russia backed 
down somewhat, ordering its UN Ambassador, Valerian Zorin, 
not to veto the resolution introduced by Ceylon, the UAR, and 
Liberia, to empower the UN “to use force to stop civil war.” ’ 

Whether the UN can stop civil war in the Congo is ques- 
tionable; that it cannot stop the US-USSR struggle for world 
power is certain. The threat of dismemberment now stalks the 
tragic Congo. Must there now be three Congos, just as there 
aleardy are two Germanies, two Koreas, two Viet Nams? 

"IZWE LETHU" 

I960 was a turning point in the struggle for African free- 
dom. Even where the African Freedom Fighters were defeated, 
as in apartheid South Africa, they electrified the world with 
their mass burning of the hated passes and brave shouting of 
“Izwe Lethu” (Our Land). \ Where they had already gained 
political freedom, in Ghana and Guinea, they began facing 
the struggle for economic independence. 17 newly indepen- 
dent nations were born in Africa: the Cameroun, the Central 
African Republic, Chad, the Congo Republics (one formerly 
Belgian, one formerly French), Dahomey, Gabon, the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania, the Ivory Coast, Malagasy (formerly 
Madagascar), Mali (formerly French Sudan), Niger, Nigeria, 
Senegal, Somalia, Togo and the Voltaic Republic. 

BY YEAR’S END, light had been shed on the darkest of 
white-supremacist rule, not excluding the “quiet” dictatorial 
terror of Portuguese Africa, much less boisterous Sir Roy Wel- 
ensky’s Federation vigorously challenged by Kenneth Kaunda’s 
United National Independence Party in Northern Rhodesia, 
and Dr. Hastings Banda’s national movement in Nyasaland. 

The outburst of elemental creative activity of the African 
masses has, in the short period of a single decade, remade the 
map of Africa and thereby of the world. From the outset, 
when this surge was still overshadowed by the revolutions in 
Asia and the Middle East, it was clear that a totally new, a 
higher stage in world development had been reached. 

It was met by an orgy of violence when jt first appeared 
in France’s Madagascar during World’ War II and in Britain’s 
Kenya after the war. But the Mau Mau taught British imperial- 
ism a lesson: other struggles for independence should be 
handled with grace in the hope of retaining economic privileges 
afterward. Although DeGaulle’s France had learned nothing 
from its bitter drawn-out war with Moslem revolutionaries in x 
Algeria, it had learned from tiny Guinea’s brave, loud “No” 
that it should change its tune in relationship to former colonies 
in sub-Sahara Africa. 

SINCE THEN the tidal wave of freedom has engulfed the 
former British, French and Belgian empires, so that in two 
short years 19 independent African nations emerged from the 
Atlantic to the Congo. And freedom’s handwriting is on the 
wall for others. Not only is Tanganyika ready for independ- 
ence, but even where there is a counter-revolutionary white 
settler element, Kenya Freedom Fighters have no intention 
of delaying the achievement of independence. The tocsin for 
freedom has been sounded throughout the African continent. 
West and East, North and South. 

A BACKWARD GLANCE AT THE 1950's 

As the Africans surge toward freedom, Russia is anxious to ' 
unfurl the usurped banner of Marxism, although present-day 
Communism is the exact opposite of Marxism, as was clear from 
its brutal suppression of revolution in its East European satellite 
of Hungary. It is true that Khrushchev’s UN performance in 
the summer of 1960 was transformed by the 81 Communist 
Parties that met in Moscow in December into a theory about 
“the independent national democracies.” But those who are ready 
to believe that Russia stands for freedom, at least in Africa, 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Sit-Inners Sentenced to Chain Gan 


APRIL, 1961 


Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

AMERICAN AND AFRICAN ATTITUDES 
TOWARDS KENNEDY’S PEACE CORPS 


They Told Us to Stop Singing’ 


Editor's Note: The follow- 
ins: is an interview with a 
student who was arrested 
along with nine others for 
participating in a sit-in at 


pray and read a few verses of tiary. We went out and started 
the scripture. Every time we to work and by 9 a.m. they came 
would start the services the wit to inspect the work force, 
guards would tell us to cut out They didn’t find anyone doing 
the “fuss.” The first few times an insufficient amount of work. 


Rock Hill, S. C. These stu- we would stop, then we began As they were leaving, one of 
dents chcse 30 days cm the thinking as to why we should our guys waved in a friendly 
chain gang rather than pay a stop having religious services Way. They interpreted this as a 
$100 fine. inside a prison when our whole curse, They came back and told 

This is his account of those nation was built on the religious him that he was not doing 
30 days. protest. This was why we came enough work and that they 


Not long ago, I spoke to two we don’t regard your freedom d ** te chtse 3 » « the ^ inki "§ as to , why we sho . uld JSL? 

voune teachers who were seri- as beins nartieulariv desire cfaam sane rath er than pay a stop having religious services Way. They interpreted this as a 

particularly desire- fl0# fine inside # prison when our whole curse. They came back and told 

ous y weighing the opportunity able. account of those nation was built on the religious him that he was not doing 

going to - Cornea to “Kennedy says he will send 3 /“** hls accouBt protest This was why we Same enough work and that they 

teach. I dont think it would be a peace corps to us, but to us here in th first place We told Were going to have to put him 

n^aHiv^mnHvafod 6 hv We ^ Tl anniversary of the sit-in move the guards that we were going in solitary and send him to the 

primarily motivated by an al- Communism. nationally we found our- to retain this right at all cost, State Penitentiary. As they 

truistic desire to help. I believe “We are ready to receive a a J ” \ a £ r to worship as we pleased. They started to take him away from 

*hey were mostly concerned your help, but help that comes told us that if we did not stop the rest of the crew we decided 

with breaking a routine exis- from love not pity. We don’t j u e h £ singing th were going to to stop working, 

tence and seeking out a new want a patronizing pat on the J committed to th e chain gang . throw us into solitary confine- OUR HUNGER STRIKE 

way of life. back. We don t want your We arrived at the chain gang ment. They put all of us on the back 

The thousands of American American superiority flaunted and were j prison ^ ^ F 6th and 7th we were of a dump truck and drove us to 

youth that immediately re- m our faces, because in fact we f wh f ch consiste d of bib still singing. That morning we the county prison. They 

sponded to the whisper of a don’t recognize this superior- 0VerallSi a gray work shirt> an were singing the “Star Spangled marched us and put us in soli- 

suggestion that a peace corps ity. overall jacket and a pair of high Banner.” They came to the taJ Y confinement. Just before 

might be organized to go out to <‘ Yo u must realize that when top shoes. We were then taken door and told us to stop singing, the y locked the door they took 

the economically under-devel- we talk like this it is not be- back' to the stockade and we had but we continued. After all the thls one man ^ Smce we 113(1 

oped nations, apparently share cause we are pro-Communist. the opportunity of meeting the other prisoners had been taken no way of knowing what they 

this feeling. A limited survey of We want nothing to do with Negro prisoners. The prison oif to their daily tasks we were were going to do with him, we 

College students has shown that Communism. The Hungaries was c o m p 1 e te 1 y segregated, still inside the stockade and decided to go on a hunger 

a great many want to go for the repe l us. We have never looked There was a hall that separated they took us to solitary con- strike - ° ur strike was meant to 

excitement and adventure that to Moscow for leadership. We the whites from the Negroes finement show our concern for this pris- 

seems to be promised. have looked to the West but The next' day we started to thf chain gang oner. The only way we would 


WIDER HORIZONS 


show our concern for this pris- 
oner. The only way we would 
stop the strike was when the 


you have disappointed us.” work along with the other pris- Solitarv confinement was a $top U ‘ e L. stnke was , whcn tlic 

This reaction was certainly It is this very justifiable hos- oners. Things inside the prison twelve bv twelve room with prison officiaIs would guarantee 

rv hn nVnontnH In if if nniiflc 1 4-1 a - j j , . , LWCIVC Uj IWClYC AUVU W 1 W 


to be expected, but it Poiifts up tility and suspicion that young were" pretty Toutiile for the’firs’t ecocide* “and one us the safety of this individual, 

the fact that something is seri- Americans will have to over- five or six days and then we in it There was onlv one We were gettmg . only bread 
ously lacking at home. Africa come. Whether this is possible started to have religious serv- drinkine cud for all of the and water three times a day 

seems to offer such an inspir- under the aegis of the State De- ices inside the prison at night. DPOD i c inside the confinement , anyvvay ' ^ e . , stayed on our 

ing challenge to American partment remains to be seen. . We would sing a few songs, w e staved in solitarv for one bungers trike for about 78 

youth, ’that it is moving them 1 "J. ^ , hours. FinaUy one of the prison 

to ignore the comforts of life T r 7 0 ™ , ba ¥ day ; , tb * °®‘ officials came and told us that 

£"£ 'S ]‘ de St ^ enU w f come S* r ?,£« 

°h rt he th WOTld t t irSW T d ' d In Ra y a Dllna y eVska y a an an-seTcgated s y tudent"crew KaT eanTcl™ 

short, they want to go to widen ^ and th „„ wp wpr „ taken off to Iargc u “ a ? ean ?’ cor “ 

their own horizons. Yale University is the only college in the United wor k. Between 1:30 and 4:30 bread ’ «“P» st e ur “ed milk and 

The February 20, issue of the States which offers a course in Marxist theory, for which p . m . on Feb. 7, we loaded four- tarv^e^iad to do a »r- 

New Repubhc presented a view it deserves a great, deal of credit. The ideas of Marx, how- teen trucks of top soil. The man>s j ob of workinff 

through African eves S and* re” ever > are P resented as if they had nothing to do with next day we loaded thirty-seven w were t back in the all _ 

pSTby Paul SonMn who ll life - * trucks ° f lop SdU * S ™\ oi tbc student group and taken out to 

terviewed several Nigerian stu- Some of the students, how- ISM AND FREEDOM sold, Hut g , uys parted to get sick with work> with the two meanest 

dents at University College in over, who think differently and 40 copies of WORKERS 'BAT- stomach ailments, pulled mus- guards at the prison over us. 

Ibadan Nigeria Some of what had heard of Raya Dunayevska- TLE AUTOMATION by your cles ’ etc - The work was very hard. We 

they said follows. ya asked their professors to editor, Charles Denby. “ WE STOPPED WORKING” were released on March 2nd. 

AFRICAN VOICES invite her to speak on Marxist POLITICAL REAWAKENING Tbe next day we decidcd to We were worked for one half of 

“Africans ar e weary of being Humanism. In view of the fact Raya Dunayevskaya came to f? ow ,°. ur P acc down £ * the day and brought back in 

pushed around like pawns on that her book, MARXISM AND Yale at a time when students hc ° f ther P^ners. We loaded We were then put m the back 

your Cold War chessboard. You FREEDOM, is known to the were more active politically twenty-seven truc-fe of top sod, of a caged truck and escorted 

take it for granted that we lack faculty and they do consider than they had been for years. 1 ° The top pri- 

inteUigence to make our own her an authority, they invited During the last fe.w months J ti! 

decisions and shape our own her despite the fact that they there have been student meet- .. . . f Hidn’f S <mAAd im ih™ „•*„ i; m Ti « , , . „ 

future Russia and America disagree with her views. mgs and debates on Cuba, de- were going to take ^ to the the trUck and we marched 

haven t yet realized that Africa During the three days that monstrations and petihons to South Carolina State Peniten- back to the college, 
does not need to decide be- sbe was tbe guest 0 £ £ be uni- abolish the HUAC, (House Un- 
tween capitalism and Commun- vers ity, she not only addressed American Activities Commit- 
ism. There are alternatives and £ be class on tbe (. op j c « Y he tee ^> discussion about Africa 
we can find them.” Dialectic and Humanism of and the Peace Cor P s as wel1 as 

* xou Americans are the most M arx » s CAPITAL” but also v * sits Southern Sit-In stu- 
obstinate people. You above all spoke to the George Orwell dents » white and Negro. 


cials came and told us that we the man was safe 
were gomg to be released and 0n our re i ease from soli . 
put to work. They put us in our first mea , consisted 

an all-segregated student crew of largc i ima beans, com 
and then we were taken off to brea „ unpaste urizcd milk and 
work. Between 1:30 and 4:30 a sUce of fat-back. After soli- 
p.m. on Feb. 7, we loaded four- tery we had to do a super . 
teen trucks of top soil. The man’s job of working, 
next day we loaded thirty-seven We were put back in the all . 

trucks of top soil. Some of the s f uden t group an d taken out to 


' others should realize that Africa 


Forum on “The American Roots 


The students are beginning 
to look for answers to these 


is not to be wooed like a child of Marxism Past and Prese nt” 40 look for answers to these 
with no mind of its own. There as well as .. Challenges to the Problems, and they were very 


fe so much talk in the United SociaJist Inte Uectual.” 
States about winning Africa for 
the free world. Has it ever oc- * * * 

eurred to you that perhaps we THE STUDENTS, 


icialist InteUectual.” interested in finding out what 

answers a Marxist-Humamst 
* * * could give. One Freshman ask- 

THE STUDENTS, many of e d Raya Dunayevskaya whether 


don’t want to be won, perhaps whom were studying Marx or he should join the Peace Corps. 

— had read him, were very ex- Others wanted to know if Cas- 

T l cited. “I had always thought tnj’s Cuba was Socialist. A Hun- 

I il© WOrKinej uoy that Marx was dry economics,” garian student wanted to learn 

(r , . , said one Sophomore. “I never about the Humanism of the 

of attune thfr wa? ab£ to realized he was taIking afaout Hungarian Revolution. 

buiWttie CIO in this country. human b emgs.” Another stu- THE DISCUSSIONS which 

But I also believe the war- dent ’ who hold me H 1 * 1 he was continued after Dunayevskaya 

Siei S S.-" iSSSS'l,™ 1M Wm ’”’ t U “ M “ 

mind unless positive answers argumg a11 bis room ‘ the class she addressed or the 

S^nui^v found mates about Marxism ' He told Orwell Forum but the students 


makers can use this state of 
. mind, unless positive answers 
' are quieky found. 

of nuclear war must be You ar e aR e “ ated and d o. nt other classes. Thus on the last 
sought. beyond “banning the even know it! It takes a million day that she was at Y ale, a 
bomb.” People are searching peop J; e t0 ^ ® iserable to make professor of European history 
for a new society without you happy ’ 811(1 you re not even told his class that Marx was a 
wars, a new life, new work happy ’ “cold materialist and econom- 

and new relationships in WORKER MOVED ist.” A student in the class told 

every phase of human exist- A local iron-worker, who had me that he was so upset by 
enee. This is what Marxist- heard of the lectures through this that he got up at the end 
Humanism stands for. the New Haven paper, was in and told his teacher he was 

The women workers I know the audience with the students, wrong and that Marx was a 
don’t want another bureaucrat. He said he had “never heard Humanist. 

They don’t want another war. of . anyone who talked of the I think that Raya Dunayev- 
They don’t want unemployment, workers in such a moving way.” skaya’s lectures have helped 
They don’t want to work away The students Were excited that the students to see the human 
their lives just to have it a a worker had come to Yale and side of economic and political 
little better than their parents, they began to talk to him after- problems, and gotten many of 
They want a completely differ- ward. Some said that they had them excited about the Hu- 
ent kind of life. Although it learned more about American manism of Marx. Most of all 
might just be a desperate wish workers than they had ever she has given them a new idea 
now, it is precisely when it be- learned in college. The result of the freedom struggles of 
conies part of one’s thoughts was that the literature sale working people in the world to- 
that such ideas can explode into was the most interesting for not day. 

the real world. only were ten copies of MARX- J — Yale Student 


his room-mate, a wealthy boy: brought some of the ideas into 
You are alienated and don t nth ni a csoc tiihb nn ivia bst 


LETTER FROM A WORKER 

4 An Unforgettable Experience’ 

Dear Raya: , a wordy theoretician, to 

Some days are better than someone who knew the prob- 
others. Two days ago I re- l ®® 15 a worker faces as an 
ceived your book, pamphlet everyday fact both working 
and note and I also got a and when he’s out of work. 
j ob To someone who saw more 

Although the hours are °* Marx in one concrete -ac- 
long and the job is tedious, tion than in all tbe tomes 
I can’t tell you how good it tl »at have been written about 
is to be working again. I Wm. Anyway I guess he was 
have four kids and haven’t impressed because he asked 
worked more than two weeks ^ or address and said 

in the last six months. that he wou,d ask you to 

I remember your admoni- s U eak «t one of the Univjjr- 
tion to the students to clear s convocations. So I gave 
up their thinking and real- g to him knowing that If 
ized at the time that it might he did ®sk and you accepted, 
be a difficult thing to ac- k would be the best thing 
complish as a under-gradu- H* 9 * every happened to that 
ate. But how easy it is for benighted institution. Be- 
someone living just outside *® Ides ’ 1 *°° would, love to 
the shadow of want, living bear you speak again, 
in a harsh daily reality ^ our agreement I am 
where your own self esteem enclosing one buck next 
sinks as your bills and cred- Tuesday is my first payday 
itors mount. 811(1 ru lry 311(1 send the 

I shouldn’t be too harsh res ^ then. If I can’t send it 
on students, however. I’ve atl I’ll send as much as I 
been attending night school can tl write that sentence 
and although it’s a long way ^ th extraordinary ease — 
to a degree and involves a l ve dolle 11 s ® often.) 
hell of a sacrifice (money, 1 cant thank you enough 
time, etc.), I see it as one for your kindness at the Uni- 
way to lessen the constant versity , the book, the note, 
threat of unemployment. and 111051 _ of all the great 
I mentioned your talks to Wft and inspiration 1 got 
one of my professors, claim- from hearing you. 
ing that it was an unforget- With my best regards, 

table experience listening to ‘ Fraternally, 

someone who was more than ; Tom 
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Fight To End 
Job Bias 

Springfield, Mass, — The 
Labor and Industry Committee 
of the Springfield N.A.A.C.P. 
has been working on job dis- 
crimination for about nine 
months now. One of the first 
places the Committee visited 
was an ice cream chain store, 
which employed no Negroes. Of 
course the personnel manager 
claimed that they didn’t dis- 
criminate. However, since the 
Committee’s visit, two Negro 
girls have been hired. 

* * * 

The Committee tried to get 
the Ironworker’s Union to take 
in a young Negro man as an ap- 
prentice. After several weeks of 
giving him the run-around, they 
were about to accept a dozen 
white apprentices without tell- 
ing the Negro applicant or the 
Committee. Fortunately, the 
Committee found out about the 
meeting, rushed down there, 
and upset them enough so that 
they postponed taking anybody 
in for almost a whole year. 

* * * 

BILL INTRODUCED 

The Committee has also been 
working in the legislative area. 
It got a bill introduced to estab- 


lish an office of the Massachu- 
setts Commission Against Dis- 
crimination in Springfield, so 
that people with complaints of 
discrimination will not have to 
go all the way to Boston, or 
wait until someone comes here 
from Boston. 

* * * 

Although the Labor and In- 
dustry Committee is the only 
really active one in the whole 
branch (except the ones devoted 
to giving garden parties and 
fashion shows), it has been op- 
posed at every single step of 
the way by the conservative 
leaders of the branch. They 
have even gone so far as to use 
red-baiting, rumors, gossip and 
downright lying to try to stop 
the work of this Committee. 

Yes it is quite obvious 
that Negroes, outside the 
N.A.A.C.P. entirely, know 
about the Committee and its 
work and support it whole- 
heartedly. Many of these 
people were members of the 
branch once, but left in dis- 
gust. ' 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

“ . . . Until All Are Totally Free” 


As I sat watching TV Satur - 1 
day night, an announcer stated 
that noted authorities would I 
debate vital issues. I had nor; 
dream this would concern dis- 
crimination and the Negro in 
this country. When it was 
shown this was to be the issue 
to be debated between Mayor 
Robert Wagner, a liberal of 
New York, and Senator J. 
Strom Thurmond, a segrega- 
tionist from South Carolina, I 
was glued to my seat. 

The Senator from the South 
attacked the Mayor and showed 
how deep discrimination and 
segregation was in New York 
and other Northern cities. 

I liked most of what the 
Mayor said in his answers. 
What amazed me most was that 
this debate was held in New 
York, and it seemed to me that 
the great majority of whites in 
the audience were supporting 
the Southern Senator, judging 
by the applause’ they gave him, 

I was glad he Was on because 
he exposed segregation in the 
North and how these good 
Northern liberals sanction it 
and hide it and only mention it 
when they think they can make 
political gains. 

Senator Thurmond said the 
Southerners were earnest in 
opposing integration. When he 
said the Southern white man 
is the Negroes’ best friend, I 
wanted to yell and spit upon 
him. I wondered why those 
asking 'him questions didn’t 
ask him about the Negroes in 


Fayette County, Tennessee, 
who were run out of their 
homes for registering to vote; 
why no one asked him about 
all the lynchings the white man 
of the South has carried on 
against the Negroes for all 
these years. 

It is down in Virginia 
where some counties haVe 
made all education private 
and Negro children haven’t 
had any schooling at all in 
the past two years. 

The whites in the audience 
put the majority of their ques- 
tions to Mayor Wagner, but 
every Negro who spoke’ ques 
tioned this Southern Senator. 
He refused to answer directly 
and tried to say that they in the 
South stand for separate but 
e’qual facilities. This is a white 
lie. 

I wish everyone could go 
through some of those rural 
areas and take a look at some 
of those Negro schools and 
compare them to what the 
whites have. The only places 
where things are equal are 
where Negroes demonstrated 
and fought for integration, 
and the whites have been 
forced to build something 
separate, hoping in this way 
to quiet or stop the onward 
rush of the Negroes. \ 

The black people have this 
country in a whirlwind, and it 
has the white' man caught up in 
it, not only here but the world 
over. I do not think his feet will 
touch this earth again until all 
people are totally free. 


4,000 March in N.Y. to Ban Bomh 

NEW YORK— Today, April 1, some 4,000 people 
marched through intermittent rain and chilling wind 
here to demonstrate their desire for a real peace and an 

end to the threat of atomic annihilation. 

-3> The march started a week 
earlier at McGuire Air Force 
Base in New Jersey, 100 miles 
from New York. A column of a 
few hundred people marched 
through New Jersey to a 
rendezvous at the New York end 
of the George Washington 
Bridge, where they were met 
by peace marchers from New 
York. From there they marched 
downtown, through Harlem and 
the west side of the city to 
Times Square and across 42nd 
Street to the United Nations. 

The march was sponsored by 
the New York, New Jersey and 
Student Committees for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy. All the groups 
belong to the National Commit- 
tee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, 
the largest and broadest peace 
group in the country. 

MARCH THROUGH HARLEM 
One of the things that struck 
the participants in the march 
was the enthusiastic reception 
they received as they marched 
through Harlem. The Negro 
people probably know the 
reality of American life better 
than any other group. They are 
less fooled by the newspaper ac- 
counts of the glories of life in 
the United States, and far less 
ready to believe that the world 
must be made uninhabitable in 
order to preserve the so-called 
“American way” of life. 

Most of the marchers were 
young. Apparently, a lot of 
young Americans are not so 
eager to destroy the world as 
some of their elders seem to be. 
The world will belong to them 
and to tile youth in every other 
country. They want to preserve 
their inheritance. It is a’ good 
sign. 
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THE AFRICAN 

By William Conton 
(Signet, 500 
a review by M. Gibson 

This paperback novel by and 
about a young West African is 
an easily available and excel- 
lently written introduction to 
the African revolutions. As a 
fusion of history and parable, 
it is both realistic and prophe- 
tic. 

KISIMI K A M A R A moves 
from village life in the British 
colony of Songhai through mis- 
sion schools, where he displays 
precocious political conscious- 
ness concerning conflicts be- 
tween tribes, village-life and 
city-life, the educated minority 
and the uneducated majority, 
old conservatives and young 
people eager for freedom, and 
of course Negroes and whites. 
While studying English litera- 
ture at a British university he 
falls in love with Greta, a South 
African white girl who is killed 
in a hit-and-run collision by 
her insanely jealous, racist fi- 
ance, Friedrik. Kisimi vows 
vengeance and throws himself 
into politics. 

* * * 

Soon after returning home 
with his degree, he and nine 
other young intellectuals form 
the Party for Unity and Libera- 
tion, dedicated to “Unity Now; 
Self-G overnment in Five 
Years.” He breaks with West- 
ern habits, leaving Christianity 
for Islam and taking two wives, 
who are instinctive revolution- 
aries. In a year the party, with 
20,000 members, holds its first 
mass meeting and elects him 
leader. The British threaten 
and caution him, and the rival 
party, the' National Union of 
Colonials (“a well-paid, well- 
appointed, sleeping partner of 
British imperialism”) tries un- 
successfully to buy him off. 
Within another year he is Prime 
Minister of independent Song- 
hai. 

AT THIS POINT we see how 
such a small country Is indi- 


Einstein in describing Fara- 
day’s work whereby an electric 
current was made to flow near 
a lot of scattered iron filings 
which then arranged themselves 
in a line asks: “How was each 
single iron filing among a lot 
scattered on a piece of paper 
to know of the single electric 
particles ^running around in a 
nearby conductor?” A condition 
was created in the surrounding 
field which he considered a 
state of stress or force in a 
space-filling medium. 1 

OF HUMAN MATTER . . . 

The modern physicist be- 
lieves that all physical pheno- 
mena — hydrodynamics, heat, 
light, gravity, electro-magne- 
tism are manifestations of a 
basically unitary field. This all- 
dimensional concept of nature 
with space, matter and time in 
one field of action applies as 
well to the interaction of human 
matter (man) with his environ- 
ment. Here too, a field of force 
is active; one not presently 
measured in electro-magnetic 
waves or iquantums. 

The field of force which 
unifies all elements of human 
time — the past, present and 
future — is man’s necessity to 
grow into the multi-dimen- 
sional existence that is whole- 
ness. Life is a process. It is 
not a deck whose spring:, a 
mighty unknown, is wound at 
the start. The only way one 
can grasp life is in all its 
possible interactions. It is not 
merely the addition of one 
event after another in time. 
Science is man’s unfolding in 
nature and the quality of this 
unfolding determines his hu- 
manity. 

The basic material for growth 
comes from the sensory percep- 
tions— what man sees, hears, 
touches, etc. Maintaining the 
process of growth requires a 
continued flow of such stimula- 
tion. Without this active sen- 
sory stimulation a man would 
be a vegetable. 

There is however something 
even more essential for human 


By M.D. 

development. A seed grows into 
a plant absorbing the material 
in the soil and responding to 
the radiations — heat and light 
—from the sun. Finally it de- 
cays and integrates with the 7 
earth. Ail the potential trans- 
formations were present in the 
seed but the plant itself had no 
awareness of this. Man alone 
can see the relation of the seed, 
the bud, the plant and of Its 
destruction. He sees the true 
relation of the external world, 
its essence behind its appear- 
ance. It is in man’s thoughts 
that the true nature of the ex- 
ternal objects becomes apparent 
to him. They become real, truly 
understood in their total rela- 
tions, in their wholeness, 
through entering his conscious- 
ness and becoming part of him- 
self. Objects thereby are no - 
longer dead things. Through 
freedom to use his senses and 
his mind, man transforms na- 
ture into a means for his own 
development, his own self rea- 
lization. 


THE NEGATION OF 
HUMANITY 

The field of force which is 
the active determinant in man’s 
life is this need to unfold his 
potential. To realize his capaci- 
ties, his wholeness, he must 
overcome that which interferes. 
Anything which obstructs this 
process is a contradiction of his 
being as a human person. 

This given society in which 
we exist, Capitalism, retains 
these contradictions as its very 
essence. It functions through 
the negation of humanity. In it 
life and science are apart. The 
growth of the objective world, 
science, has become the prob- 
lem of the creation of more 
capital; it is not the self-realiza- 
tion of man, the merging of the 
objective world in his own sub- 
jective being. Both the U. S. 
and U.S.S.R. now seek to grow 
into giants through Automation 
and atomic energy power, but 
one basis for life and another 
ba'sis for science can lead not 
to growth but to death. 


African Realities and World Politics 

(Continued from Page 5) 

should take a backward glance at the /1950’s. 

UP UNTIL 1953-4, Russia showed very little interest in 
Africa, called Kwame Nkrumah “a nationalist stooge for British 
imperialism,” a label it had previously reserved for India’s 
Nehru. Russian Communism was suspicious of the uncommitted, 
non-Communist world in Asia, in the Middle East, and especially 
so in Africa, if for no other reason- than that Communism had 
no one there. Nor was ther# anyone there With whom to create a 
“popular front.” There was neither a substantial proletariat nor 
a native African bourgeoisie. The petty-bouregois intellectuals 
who led the movement were- educated not in Moscow, but in “the 
West.” If they had a dream — and they did — it was not of Russian 
Communism, but of Pan-Africanism. For the time being, as 
could be seen from the first country that gained its independence 
— Ghana — the leadership was closer to Great Britain than to 
Russia. 

Khrushchev saw the handwriting on the wall. A new world 
was emerging without owing anything to Russia and without 
showing any inclination to follow its path. Russia had to inter- 
vene if it was not to lose this new world. Hence Khrushchev’s 
performance at the UN. Hence the allegedly unstinted support 
that the manifesto of the 81 Communist Parties give “the inde- 
pendent national democracies.” 

(To be continued) 


visible from all Africa. Mr. 
O woo- Jones of Kanenr, who 
bears some resemblance to 
Nkrumah, organizes a Congress 
to raise a loan for a South Afri- 
can boycott against apartheid 
and to work towards a United 
State's of Africa. Remembering 
“a picture ... of ruined white 
business in Tuskegee, Alaba- 
ma and in Buganda, Uganda — 
ruined irretrievably by well- 
organized boycotts . . .” Kisimi 
desires to “go south ostensibly 
to serve the Congress's cause 
and privately to seek Greta’s 
murderer,” But the South Afri- 
can Native Congress, though 
gratefully accepting the loan, 


rejects outside political organi- 
zers. 

Nevertheless, Kisimi leaves 
his office, enters the bush, and 
with the aid of a diamond smug- 
gler leaves Songhai for South 
Africa. There he finds bis ene- 
my Friedrik, but instead of 
murdering Tiim, finds “pity ... 
in my heart for him, not hate.” 

At this instant native drums 
signal the onset of the boy- 
cott, and it is through this 
means, and not through per- 
sonal vengeance, that Wil- 
liam Conton seems to think 
that the Africans will tree 
themselves. 


j 
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US-Russia Struggle Over Laos 
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he would pursue. He boasted: 
“On the Presidential coat of 
arms, the , American eagle holds 
in his right talon the olive 
branch, while in his left he 
holds a bundle of arrows. We 
intend to give equal attention 
to both.” But now the arrows 
are thermo-nuclear and threat- 
en the very existence of man- 
kind, Russian, American. Lao- 
tian and Laplander. 

Little Laos has laid bare the 
voraciousness of both State- 
Capitalist colossi, Russia and 
America. Despite President 
Kennedy’s assertion that “Laos 
must not become a pawn in the 
cold war,” this is precisely 
what it is. It is that for Ken- 
nedy and it is that for Khru- 
shchev. 

The April 1, Russian reply to 
the American-backed British 
proposal over Laos, agreeing 
to an international conference 
which will have as one of its 
purposes “the rendering of as- 
sistance to Laotians in reaching 
an. agreement” reveals how lit- 
tle the methods of the State 
Capitalist warriors differ. It is 
they who will decide who will 
rule Laos. 

Khrushchev will quiet China 
and Kennedy will hush Senat- 
i tors Dirksen-Goldwater, who 
are both currently singing off- 
key to the music orchestrated 
by their conductors. 

The new stalemate this en- 
throned is a face-saving pol- , 
icy that may yet end in par- t 
tition or the inclusion of ir- 
reconcilable forces in an al- 
legedly unified government. 

A LOOK BACKWARD 
formerly part of French 
Indo-China, Laos emerged as a 
sovereign nation from the Gen- 
eva Agreements of July, 1954, 
that concluded the 9-year 
French-Indo-Chinese War and 
partitioned that area of South- 
eastern Asia. 

Unlike the Congo, Laos has 
little in mineral wealth that 
has been unebvered. 95% of the 
population are peasants and the 
overwhelming majority of these 
the French kept illiterate. This 
does not mean they have no 
thoughts or aspirations. Quite 
the contrary. The Laotians are 
adamant enough in rejection of 
the world that has brought both 
warring nuclear powers to their 
nation and they have in turn 
brought these titans to a stand- 
still. The Laotians have done 
their best to preserve them- 
selves under the circumstances. 
The casualties on both sides, the 
Boun Oum forces . and the 
Pathet Lao, have been extreme- 
ly light. The troops seem more 
disposed to hunt and fish with 
the foreign-supplied arms, than 
to kill one another, while their 
immediate fate is to be decided 
around the conference table, by 
foreign diplomats safe from the 
misery of war. 

Laos has few roads. Industry 
is virtually non-existent. It has 
few airfields, and none of these 
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are sufficiently large to permit 
jet aircraft. 

THE DULL-HEADEDNESS 
OF DULLES 

What is of importance in 
Laos to the State-Capitalist 
powers is the recognition of the 
instability of their own power. 
They fear that any change in 
their outside dominions would 
shift not merely poor Laos but 
the whole of the Afro-Asian 
world onto a truly independent 
road. Neither Russia nor Amer- 
ica proclaim for the self-deter- 
mination of Laos by the Lao- 
tians. Both support the idea of 
a “neutral” Laos. The Russians 
mean a Russian - dominated 
“neutral” Laos and the Ameri- 
cans mean an American-domi- 
nated “neutral” Laos. 

The 1954 Geneva Agreements 
left neutralist Prince Souvanna 
Phouma premier, with the 
problem of integrating into the 
rest of Laos, two Northeastern 
provinces that were held by 
the Pathet Lao, the Communist- 
led rebel forces. An attempt 
was made to integrate the 
Pathet Lao into the armed 
forces and some Communists 
were taken into the govern- 
ment. However, the dull-head- 
edness of Dulles-Eisenhower 
kept them blinded to their 
Laotian stooges, General Nosa- 
van - Boun Oum. Whereupon 
the maneuvering to topple the 
neutralist government began. 
It is ^this which has brought 
about* the present crisis, even 
as it is Khrushchev’s attempt 
to gobble up Laos. 
WORKERS— AMERICAN, 
BRITISH 

As a construction worker 
told News & Letters: “What- 
ever Russia and America de- 
cide to do over Laos, it won’t 
be anything to help the poor 
man. Look how bad off Korea 
is today. The big powers just 
aren’t interested in the work- 
ing man. Just like the recent 
battle beween the govern- 
ment and the big electrical 
manufacturers who were pro- 
secuted for monopolizing the 
industry. Whichever side won, 
it didn’t change things for 
the workers.” 

The Laotians know this bet- 
ter than anyone. The slanders 
in the press about their “back- 
wardness” reveals the back- 
wardness of the so-called civi- 
lized world thinking that war 
is a way of life. In truth, the 
attitude of American, British 
and, yes, Russian workers are, 
like those of the Laotians, fully 
permeated with anti-war de- 
termination that the hands of 
those who can unleash a nu- 
clear *holocaust must be stayed. 
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Our Life and Times 


Rallies for Peace 

Youth throughout 37 na- 
tions rallied on Easter week- 
end for peace, world dis- 
armament and a sane nuclear 
policy. In the United States 
demonstrations took place 
at Faneuil Hall in Boston. 
At the U.N. Plaza, 4,000 
young people demonstrated 
after marching 109 miles 
from McGuire Air Force 
base. Other demonstrations 
took place in Chicago, San 
Francisco, Washington D. C., 
Australia. South America, 
Toronto, Tikyo and major 
cities throughout the world. 

These annual demonstra- 
tions on Easter started 4 
years ago as the Aldermaston 
Marchers to London and 
have grown in size and seri- 
ousness through the last few 
years. The support given to 
the demonstrations this year 
by thousands in the United 
States, demonstrate their 
fear of the next war and the 
inability of national leaders 
to cope with the threat of 
nuclear destruction. 

* * * 

South Korea 

With unemployment at 
2, 500,000 the first anniver- 
sary of the riots that over- 
threw Syngman Rhee were 
the occasion of further dem- 
onstrations against the gov- 
ernment. 

“Anti-Communism is fine, 
but we need three meals a 
day too,” read the banners 
as 8 to 10,000 Koreans dem- 
onstrated in Seoul. Shouting, 
“Overthrow the Chang re- 
gime” and “Kill the Police,” 
they destroyed two police 
jeeps and sent 40 police to 
the hospital. 119 demonstra- 
tors were arrested. 

After demonstrations had 
taken place all over the 
country for several days in 
succession, President Yun 
called a meeting of the op- 
position New Democratic 
Party to arrange a “cease 
fire” until such time as the 
government is out of danger 
of being overthrown. 25% of 
the labor force of the coun- 
try is out of work and facing 
starvation as the result of 
the looting and mismanage- 
ment of the American spon- 
sored Rhee regime. 

* * * 

South Africa 

The trial of 109 defendants 
on charges of trying to over- 


By PETER MALLORY 

throw the government, which 
has lasted for several years, 
ended with a verdict of “NOT 
GUILTY.” The defendants, 
both white and Africans, 
fought against the apar- 
theid policies of Verwoerd. 
After their release they an- 
nounced their intention of 
continuing the fight for Afri- 
can Freedom. 

* * * 

Canada 

Unemployment in Canada 
is reaching alarming propor- 
tions, Quebec 14.5%, Mari- 
time Provinces 18%, with a 
national average of 11.3%, 
almost twice as high as in 
the United States. 

So far the conservative 
government has- taken no ef- 
fective action to help the 
unemployed. 

* * * 

Spies 

As this column predicted 
in last month’s issue, the 
price for the release of the 
American RB-47 spies was 
the release of* Russian spy 
Melekh. The office of “little 
brother” Bob Kennedy ar- 
ranged the spy swap, which 
made everybody happy, left 
the guilt of the parties in- 
volved without the benefit 
of a hearing before the 
world. 

Diplomacy today appar- 
ently demands a swap of 
spies to get a clean start to 
do it all over again. 

* * * 

Students Jailed 

Students who gather from 
all over the country at Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., each Easter 
for vacation found them- 
selves subjected to police 
persecution and harassment 
this year. 80 were arrested 
and thrown into jail. 

“Nine-five per cent of the 
students put in jail didn't do 
a thing,” reported Kenneth 
Pedersen of Detroit, one 'of 
those jailed. "The first thing 
I knew a policeman lunged 
at me and knocked me down. 
I got up and started to walk 
toward him. He hit me on 
the hand, dislocated my fin- 
ger and gave me a bruise on 
the left leg,” he said, “I 
couldn’t even make a phone 
call from the jail. There 
were 80 of us in a cell meant 
for 16.” 

All of the students got 3 
to 5 days in jail. 


Fight' for { 

Representation * 

In Bowling Green, Ohio, 8 * 
students were expelled after • 
at series of demonstrations # 
against unreasonable rules j 
set up by the administration. • 
43 other students were un- J 
der campus arrest pending ~ 
investigation by college of- 
ficials. The President, Ralph 
McDonald, was hanged in 
effigy on a downtown street. 


Edward R. Morrow 

The people of America re- 
spect and are even devoted 
to those who stand up for 
them, fight for them in the 
face of adverse circum- 
stances and who have the 
courage to stand up for their 
convictions. When they “sell 
out” for whatever reasons,, 
they are despised and ig- 
nored. 

Edward R. Morrow was 
such a respected man when 
he presented “Harvest of 
Shame,” a film depicting the 
plight of the migrant agri- 
cultural workers of America. 
When he tried to suppress it 
iii England, after he hard 
been appointed by Kennedy 
as “Information Chief,” his 
morals, as well as motivation 
deserve contempt. 


The John Birch 
Society 

A full blown fascist or- 
ganization has emerged on 
the American scene running 
under the innocuous name of 
“The Birch Society.” It 
claims thousands of mem- 
bers, many of whom are 
planted in high government 
and other 1 posts of influence. 

Their politics is masked 
under the banner of “anti- 
communism” but their acti- 
vities include the destruction 
of businessmen, teachers and 
churchmen who refuse to 
knuckle under to their de- 
mands. 

■» 

The movement is financed 
by large contributions from 
the same group of oil men 
who financed the reign of 
terror of the late Joe Mc- 
Carthy. Since their member- 
ship includes members of 
Congress no one in govern- 
ment has the courage to in- 
vestigate and expose them. 


Labor Hater Landrum Eyes Slavery Now 
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By Y. L. J. Granger 

In an insidious radio attack 
against labor a few weeks ago, 
that white Democrat congress- 
man from Georgia, Phillip M. 
Landrum, who co-authored the 
union-busting Landrum-Griffin 
Law, slyly hinted that four mil- 
lion American workers are be- 
ing held in bondage by labor 
unions. This, he added, “hap- 
pens to approximate the num- 
ber of American slaves in. 
1860.” 

This descendant of slavers 
and slave-catchers evokes the 
vile memory of American slav- 
ery, not because he is a 
champion of civil rights, but 
because he would reduce the 
conditions of American workers 
to those approximating the 
bondage of chattel slavery 100 
years ago. It is part cf the ac- 
celerating push of the enemies 
of the American workers who 
are now busily rallying their 
reactionary forces in an at- 
tempt to impose an even more 
vicious slave labor law than 
the cue which already bears 
Landrum's name. 


The only truth that Landrum 
spoke is that there were in- 
deed approximately four mil- 
lion slaves in 1860, or almost 
one-half of the total population 
of the South, at the time of 
secession. Of the five million 
whites, no more than 7% cr 
less than 400,000, were the big 
slave owners who ruled the 
South, black and white, with a 
tyrannical dictatorship scarcely 
matched in modern times. (By 
comparison with this one-half 
of one percent who ruled the 
slavocracy, the ruling bureau- 
cracy of today’s totalitarian 
Russia numbers about two per 
cent of the total population.) 

This tiny, arrogant, bureau- 
cracy — as Karl Mark carefully 
documented in his writings on 
the Civil War (see: Marx & 
Engels: The Civil War in the 
United States) — forced through 
the decision to secede and 
launch the Civil War despite 
the opposition of the majority. 
This vicious minority had im- 
posed their will on the coun- 
try as a whole until the Aboli- 
tionist sentiment grew too 


strong for them. So they un- 
leashed the blood bath. 

Allow for the fact that as 
many as one million of the 
poor whites permitted them- 
selves to be degraded to the 
role of slave-drivers and-catch- 
ers for the arrogant owners. 

Nevertheless, a decisive 
policy of emancipation, from 
the very start of the Civil Wbr. 
on the part of Lincoln, could 
have forged a unity between 
Negro and white workers — 
chattel and wage slave — which 
alone could have been the basis 
for a genuine reconstruction of 
society on new, truly human 
beginnings. But, as we indi- 
cated in this column last 
month, Lincoln vacillated for 
two years because his prime 
concern was to conciliate the 
slaveowners of the border 
states who remained in the 
Union. 

It was this frtal policy of 
compromise that caused the 
great abolitioniit, Wendell 
Phillips, to bitterly observe in 
1881, “The South fought to 


sustain slavery and the v North 
hot to have it hurt.” 

In the end, with the threat 
of defeat staring him in the 
face, Lincoln had to follow a 
more revolutionary prosecution 
of the war. His fatal delay of 
two years, however, sowed the 
seeds of coalition between 
Northern Republicans and 
Southern Democrats which re- 
established the Southern boss- 
black relationship on a national - 
basis .in 1876, and which shows 
its venom against the American 
workers in the halls of Con- 
gress today. _ ' 

With the oppressed millions 
in Africa a new powerful force 
in humanity’s struggle for 
f f e e d o m— and with Negro 
workers numbering two and 
three times the national rate 
of unemployment in the United 
States (see editoria’ 1) — the 
American workers can no long- 
er permit this reactionary plot 
of racial division to keep them 
from completing, on a world 
scale, the Freedom Fight which 
began with the Civil Watr, 
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One Third Less Men 

The day after Reuther was finished with his special U.A.W. 
Convention in Detroit, he was in a Conference in Washington 
with those leading industrialists and labor leaders appointed by 
the President. The papers reported that: Reuther and Ford may 
not see eye to eye across the bargaining table but they agree 
that something should be done about the depression in Detroit. 
The paper also reported that all at the Conference were for 
Automation and technological advancement as progress but the 
government had to find a way to create jobs for those that the 
machines have replaced. 

The only ones in this country who can talk like that are 
those who are in the position of the people at that Conference. 
They can talk about the finding or making of jobs from now to the 
end of time, and little will result for those who have lost their 
jobs to these machines. 

“PROGRESS” 

In the department where I work we thought last year that 
with all those new Automation machines it would be impossible 
for the company to get more. But they are installing new ones 
for the 1962 model, and you would have to see the changes in 
them to believe it. The superintendent said that they will run 
the same amount of production and more, with one-third the 
number of porkers they have now. These are serious problems 
and fill the thoughts of every worker in and out of the plant. 
Yet all these leaders still yell that this is progress. 

One worker said, “The government and the states can’t keep 
paying for food, bills and rent for an unemployed army for 
many years without getting into a serious financial crisis.” 
Another worker said that one auto company here bought 23 
million dollars worth of Automation machines last year. 

Many years ago when I first came to this city, working 
people would say that the automobile factories and auto workers 
were what kept the city on the go; as the factories and the 
workers go, so goes the city. Today the most inhuman crime is 
what these machines have done to those that are left. 

WORKERS BATTLE AUTOMATION 

Practically every week some worker dies or some worker has 
a heart attack, or some worker finds out about an illness that 
has been the result of years of working in the shop. One worker 
was telling me that a doctor finally told him what was wrong, he 
was having trouble with his intestines. After the examination the 
first question the doctor asked was if he worked in a factory, 
how much rest period did he get, and was he able to use the 
restroom facilities whenever he wanted to? The worker told him 
he got a 10 minute rest period in the morning and a 10 minute 
rest period in the afternoon and that is when a few hundred 
men in the department were supposed to use the limited number 
of toilets. Working on the automated machinery made it im- 
possible to leave the floor at any other time. 

This worker said the doctor got so angry because it was the 
same story that he had heard from so many of his patients. He 
said it seems a dog is more important than men these days. “If 
you treated a dog in that manner you would be hauled off to 
court and charged with cruelty to animals.” 

When you work under such conditions something is bound 
to happen. The speed-up from these machines is humanly im- 
possible to do without the strain to the body taking its toll. 

Yet I heard that every time a delegate at the Special Con- 
vention would bring this sort of thing up on the floor, Reuther 
could only answer that we will have to take care of this through 
- legislative means and pass it off- 

I wish that every worker would get a copy of “Workers 
Battle Automation,” read it, and draw his own conclusion as to 
whether Automation is progress. On page 12 a worker says of 
the machine, “We don’t use it, it uses us.” Some will say that 
it is true but what can we do about it? I can only say that long 
years of watching these labor leaders have convinced me that 
they won’t do anything about it. As long as they can be a part 
of management, a part of the government, and against us, they 
will try their utmost to stop anything we know as progress be- 
cause it will be in opposition to what they eall progress. 
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TWO OPPOSING VOICES HEARD 
AT UAW SPECIAL CONVENTION 

A delegate from the largest union local in the country, Ford 600, told the 
United Automobile Workers Special Convention, meeting at Cobo Hall in Detroit 
on April 27-29: “I believe we’ve got the top leaders in the union movement, but 
some of the workers in my shop -feel that some of the leadership should come back 
to work a few weeks in the shop, to get a first-hand look, to know what the rank- 
and-file have to stand. I don’t mean you personally Brother Reuther, I know you 
have plenty important work to do where you are.” <*> Considering the convention 

was packed by union bureau- 


EDITORIAL 

The Kennedy Administration 
and Castro's Cuba 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy has been in office only 100 days 
and already he has threatened war three times — over the Congo, 
over Laos, and by actual approval of- the invasion of Cuba by 
anti-Castro Cubans. 

The 10 days that followed the Cuban invasion — April 18 
to April 28 — were filled with further threats: (1) against Khru- 
shchev for his threatening letter; (2) against Latin America for 
its “policy of non-action.” In imperial tones the man from 
Harvard in the White House announced “our restraint is not 
inexhaustible,” and (3) straightway began taking away basic 
American freedoms, starting with the press; and, finally, (4) he 
issued dire warnings about there being “no middle ground:” 

“We dare not fail to see the insidious nature of this new 
and deeper struggle. We dare not fail to grasp the new con- 
cept, the new tools, the new sense of urgency we will need to 
combat it, whether in Cuba or South Vietnam. And we dare 
not fail to realize that this struggle is taking place everyday 
without fanfare in thousands of villages and markets day and 
night and in the classrooms all over the globe.” Having con- 
cluded with a fourth war threat, this time over South Vietnam, 
he assumed “sole responsibility” for the Cuban fiasco, assuring 
the world that if the United States had “to go it alone,” the in- 
vasion would be no such “chancy” thing as the landing of 1,000 
Cuban refugees. 

We Oppose 

Marxist Humanists opposed, and will continue to oppose 
any American imperialist invasion of Cuba. Whether President 
Kennedy wants to take sole responsibility or wants to share it 
with Republicans, in and out of office, including Hoover and 
MacArthur, the attack on Cuba is for purposes of re-establishing 
American domination over it. It is no secret to any Latin Ameri- 
can that, while the Monroe Doctrine may defend his country/] 
from European invasion, it could not protect it from American 
aggression for which it was designed. 

The opposition to imperialism and its wars does not, how- 
ever, mean giving a carte blanche to Castro’s Cuba. It is no 
longer just a question of Fidel Castro’s aligning Cuba with the 
Russian-Chinese totalitarian orbit. It is a question of the strangu- 
lation of the Cuban Revolution itself. 

Fidel Castro’s declaration that Cuba is now “a socialist land” 
no more makes it so than his terroristic shouting, “Do you need 
elections?,” with its plebiscitary answer of “No, no,” can possibly 
substitute for Workers and Peasants Councils running produc- 
tion and the state. 

Castro’s endless harangues are not the equivalent of the 
self-activity of the masses holding destiny in their own hands — 
not even if Trotskyists, Johnsonites and other old radicals, as 
well as petty-bourgeois snobs of the so-called independent 
(.Continued on Page 4) 


erats, what is surprising about 
the statement is not the semi- 
apologetic exclusion of Reuther 
from this rank-and-file demand 
that the labor leadership get 
back on the production line, 
but that this delegate did get 
the courage to speak up. 

There was not a single prob- 
lem from conditions of produc- 
tion to the problem of the un. 
employed, from speed-up' to the 
role of the committeeman, from 
local autonomy to the question 
of war and peace that one didn’t 
hear two very distinct, very op- 
posed voices — that of the rank- 
and-file and that of the labor 
leaders. 

This is not to say that the two 
voices had equal time, but that 
the voice of the rank-and-file 
was so powerful and so opposed 
to the top leadership that it 
came through above the rigging 
of the convention and the loud- 
mouthed, ever - interrupting 
voice of Walter Reuther. 
SPEED-UP 

The dominating question both 
at the convention and in the 
shop was, and is, conditions of 
labor, particularly the inhuman 
speed-up that characterizes au- 
tomated production. This was 
obvious not only from what the 
rank-and-file said but even from 
the committeemen. Thus, one 
Detroit GM Fisher Body com- 
mitteeman told this story; 

“Work standards is the twin 
of speed-up and lay-off. A work- 
er comes to me and tells me 
the line is moving too fast and 
asks what to do about it. All I 
can tell him is to give the com- 
pany what he thinks is a fair 
day’s work. He does this, and 
the company takes disciplinary 
action, they give him a day off, 
and if he is still unable or re- 

■ Continued on Page 8) 
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Workers Left Out Completely 

Auto Meet Ignores Problems 


In order to understand the ; The regular convention drew 


auto workers' feeling of being 
completely left out of every- 
thing, of feeling that there is 
nothing to grab hold of and 
worth fighting for in terms of 
what came out of the UAW 
special convention, you have to 
see how the workers looked at 
it and felt about it years ago 
when we came to the point of 
conventions and program de- 
mands. 

Some 15 and more years ago, 
when contract negotiations 
came around, the expectations 
of workers revolved around 
wage raises. We had a good 
deal of control of working con- 
ditions and didn’t have to worry 
about that. The raises we’d get 
were 6c, 9c— the most we ever 
got was 10c per hour. 

This was until 1946, before 
Reuther came to power. At that 
convention — when Reuther 
enters — the demand was for a 
22lf>c raise. 

CHANGE THINKING 

Along with this raise, there 
was agitation for the company 
to open its books. We can skip 
over the details of that long 
GM strike, but the union, men 
and Reuther emerged with an 
1814c raise. This was a tre- 
mendous victory, not only in 
terms of money at that time, 
but also in the thinking of 
workers. 

They knew the company 
wouldn’t open its books because 
they woud have shown that 
they could pay more than was 

demanded. Knowing this, the secretary There- 

workers’ thinking on what the [ ? , a ana secretary, mere 

company could pay was changed 


up the demands and worked out 
proposals for the next contract. 
After the convention it was 
mainly discussion and to rally 
around the program and de- 
mands. 

Today workers don’t even 
think of talking seriously -about 
even the regular convention, 
let alone the special conven- 
tion. They don’t see any basic 
demands coming out of it for 
them. 

SECURITY A JOKE 

When I asked a worker in 
the shop what he' thought about 
the special convention, he said: 

“What do you mean what do 
I think? It’s all a joke! Take 
this business of job security, 
they had a big banner at the 
convention calling for this. Take 
a look at that row of new ma- 
chines, and you tell me what 
they’re going to tell about job 
security. 

“The company wants 240 


The Negro and 
Local 212 
Elections 

At the Local 212 elections 
this Thursday for union posts, 
the Rank & File slate won ‘he 
majority of the votes in the 
Mack Avenue shop but they did 
not win the top union offices 
like that of president, vice- 


pieces from those machines. 
That’s not humanly possible. 
How many men will those ma- 
chines kill? At the end of the 
line they will do welding. Those 
welding guns are so close, the 
workers will be touching each 
other. You know those guns 
will get hung up and someone 
will get killed.” 

This is why Reuther’s slogans 
today mean nothing to the men 
in the shop. They are concerned 
with speed-up, working condi- 
tions, mass unemployment. 
They know and see this every 
day. 


completely — they would not be 
satisfied with a few pennies 
again. 

But Reuther was able to 
get into the position to play 
with the question of raises 
— with each raise in wages, 
he bargained away the con- 
trol that workers had over 
their conditions. 

MOVE TO CONDITIONS 

With contracts that followed, 
the thinking of the men again 
changed. With the loss of any 
real representation, the man- 
killing speed-up and a contract 
that had grown into a monster 
that even lawyers couldn’t un- 
derstand, the workers khew 
they were taking a beating and 
their thoughts turned more and 
more to conditions of work. 

But Reuther stayed in the old 
wage-raise groove, and by doing 
so, set the stage perfectly for 
the company for 1956. This was 


by hangs a tale. 

TWO OLD TRICKS reap- 
peared this year. One was the 
old radicals caucusing for 
Reuther; and the second was 
failure to elect a single Negro 
for any post on any slate. 

The surprise to the workers 
was that Ernie Mazey, who was 
the leading socialist opposition 
for 15 years, was electioneering 
for Reuther this time. He was 
covered with green slate stick- 
ers from head to toe, running 
around, yelling to workers to 
vote for the Reuther slate. 

If you had ever heard the 
venom Mazey spit out against 
Reuther a few years ago when 
Reuther was not anywhere as 
right-wing as now, you would 
not believe that this turnabout 
was possible. Perhaps it had 
something to do with working 
in a little shop with only about 
200 or 300 workers and working 
as a skilled man. Perhaps it’s 


when Automation hit auto, and i just his latest politics, what- 


the company had a free hand. 
And it still does. 

As for. the 30 hours work for 
40 hours pay, this has a history, 
too. It goes back to 1955, when 
it was first introduced as a 
slogan by Stellato at Ford’s. 
The workers were all for it 
then. They saw where this could 
really put men to work who 
had been laid off. 

Reuther’s reaction to this 
was: “What would the work- 
ers do with all that leisure 
time?” And nothing came of 
it. 

But this was before Automa- 
tion. Now the workers know 
that 30 for 40 can’t put the men 
laid off back to work. They 
know it is no solution at all to 
their real problems, but still 
they would support it. At least 
it would mean a few jobs and 
that the workers would get a 
day extra of much-needed rest 
from the inhuman conditions 
on the line. But Reuther hasn’t 
even said that he favored this, 
except in a out-of-the-corner- 
of-the-mouth way that you 
know doesn’t mean a thing. 

NO BASIC DEMANDS 

There never used to be a 
question of special conventions. 


ever that might now be. In any 
case, the night of counting the 
ballots, one worker who had 
always backed Ernie Mazey be- 
cause of his opposition to Reu- 
ther, got so mad at him this 
time that he wanted to take a 
swing at him. 

* * * 

WORST OF ALL, practically 


Union Solidarity 
In Garment Strike 

I am enclosing for you our 
union paper, “Justice.” 

As you can see we are 
striking, or as the I.L.G.W.U. 
chooses to call it, having a 
lock-out. No matter what 
you call it' we are out of 
work. 

Pennsylvania workers, who 
have joined with us, are 
really in a bad way since 
women in that region are al- 
most the sole support of 
their families. The men 
haven’t worked there in 
some oases for almost two 
years, and there is no other 
shop there for women to 
find work, so it is really 
tough for them. But they are 
quite a militant bunch there, 
so let’s hope we win. We 
have been out now six weeks. 
We hope the out-of-town 
people can just hold out a 
little longer. 

Woman Garment Worker 
New York 


In Steel, Like a Regiment 


Pittsburgh, Penna. — It j 
hasn’t been too long ago 
that to have a job as first 
helper on a furnace in the 
steel mill meant that you 
were pretty much the boss 
on the furnace. Now he 
can’t as much as cut the 
fuel on a furnace unless he 
consults one of the bosses?. 

The boss tells him when to 
turn the furnace on, when to 
turn the gas off — everything 
that’s to be done. He simply 
does all the work around the 
furnace; as far as operating the 
furnace, he no longer does. 
YOU FOLLOW COMMANDS 
This, too, is part of a long pat- 
tern the company has pushed to 
speed the men up and to team 
“their place”. As it used to be, 
a man could operate the furnace 
to give himself a spell. 

Now, no matter how much he 
knows how to operate it, he has 
to keep scurrying to get official 
okays as well as do the work 
needed. The bosses used to let 
you use your own judgment. If 
you needed some lime or ore to 
go into the furnace, you ordered 
it — but no more. 

It’s like a big regiment now. 
You follow commands all the 
way down the line. . 

Even clean up. When you 
finish your work, you’ve got 
to get a broom and start sweep- 
ing. You’re doing something all 
the time. You have to be sort of 
a utility man — highly versatile 
— go from one job to the other. 
And still maintain safety and 
production. 

THEN AND NOW 

They preach safety, but the 
real emphasis is on production. 
If they don’t get their quota, 
they want to know why. They’ve 
got all kinds of charts, and peo- 
ple checking other people. They 
even have the bosses checking 
on each other. 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

Many of the women at work In this particular shop, they do 

not pay well so they get the 
young guys out of school etc. 
and the amount of engineering 
changes is phenomenal. The 
tension and nervous strain from 
working like this falls on the 
one Who has to build the job. 


When you get ready for a 
heat, you’ve got about three 
bosses checking on one heat. 
Before, the metal foreman and 
the first helper did the whole 
job. The first helper knew when 
the heat was ready and would 
send it on out, as soon as they 
got the proper analysis from the 
lab. No more. 

The work force everywhere is 
kept down to even less than a 
minimum. The maintenance 
crew is so inadequate that if 
you have a break down, every- 
body is supposed to break his 
neck to get it fixed as soon as 
possible. 

Maintenance is now on five 
days. They were on four — 
even when the mill was work- 
ing five — but the break-downs 
were so numerous that they 
had to be put back on five to 
keep the equipment going 
around here. 

Everyday they’re bringing in 
something new to try to elimi- 
nate labor. And create more 
maintenance problems for every- 
body. Yet they won’t put any- 
body else on to help out. 

THEY KNOW BETTER 

Even the bosses know they 
won’t have a big enough crew 
to do their job. But somebody 
from “city office” tells them 
that’s what they have to use. 
And that’s what they attempt to 
do — until somebody gets hurt, 
or they have a major breakdown 
somewhere and the mill is al- 
most completely shut down. 
Then they think about bringing 
in some more help to help them 
out. 

Only way you get a chance 
for a break is to go hide some- 
where — behind a column, in the 
rest room. That’s taking a big 
chance of getting in trouble 
though — if they come looking 
for you to help out somewhere 
and you’re not around. 


have been working in factories 
for many, many years. Some 
since they were 16 and 17 years 
old. The ages range from 30 
to the late 40’s. Besides the 
914 to 10 hours that is taken up 
daily for going to and from 
work and working the job itself, 
most go home to take care of 
families and to take care of 
homes. 

* * * 

SOME ARGUS that “hard 
work” is what produces longev- 
ity of life, however I am rather 
doubtful of this when I look at 
the faces of my co-workers as 
we stand on line at the end of 
each day to punch out, knowing 
that most likely there is another 
3 to 5 hours of work at home. I 
wonder exactly what effect all 
1 this hard work has on the hu- 
man body. 

This shop builds automation 
machines and although we do 


not work as hard as they do in 
every Negro that ran for elec- , auto shop and there is no 
tion lost, both those who ran j production line here, you work 
on the Reuther slate” and those i steadily with the tension of 


who ran on the Rank and File 
slate. Monroe Jones who has 
carried top votes on the Green 
slate for the past years, who 
many a time has saved the 
Reuther slate for him, this time 
lost. No doubt the Reutherites, 
with or without Ernie Mazey’s 
help, looked and saw there 
weren’t enough Negroes left 
working in the shop to worry 
about, so they let him be 
thrown off. Politics make 
strange bedfellows, and this 
time the Reutherites, the old 
radicals, and the most preju- 
diced white workers banded to- 
gether. 

As for the Rank & File slate, 
evidently the fact that the ma- 
jority of Negro workers have 


someone watching to make sure 
that you work. You work with 
chemicals, with all kinds of 
noises, very often doing physi- 
cally hard jobs, and you work 
with engineers. Any one who 
works in a shop knows this is 
enough to drive anyone crazy. 


only war-time seniority and 
thus were hardest hit by cut- 
backs meant there just weren’t 
enough of them to put oyer a 
Negro candidate. In that respect 
Monroe Jones bears a good 
deal of responsibility since he 
so often let himself be used to 
whitewash the Reuther bureau- 
cracy that no rank and filer 
really wanted to vote for him. 

UAW Militant 


AS SCARCE as jobs are these 
days a few weeks ago one girl 
quit because she couldn’t take 
it any longer. She had rebuilt 
one job over completely 5 times 
and when they came back with 
more engineering changes that 
was it. She was a young women, 
a widow with 3 children, and 
she decided that she was going 
to learn to live on the $200 or 
so that she got every month 
from insurances and the like, 
rather than work like this. 

You say to yourself, well if 
this is what the company wants 
me to do on their time its okay 
by me, just as long as I get 
paid. You say that maybe two 
or three times but then it begins 
to get you, especially since the 
job gets progressively harder 
with each rebuilding. There is 
a “ind of satisfaction that comes 
from a job well done but when 
you work in shops it is an emo- 
tion that you rarely feel. The 
company either speeds you up 
so that it is humanly impossible 
to do a good job or they work 
as in this shop so that by the 
end of an exasperating day you 
say “I don’t give a damn.” 

It is working in exactly the 
opposite way from what your 
mental and physical capacities 
want to work and it takes its 
toll on your life, not on the 
company. The company doesn’t 
particularly care one way ok 
the other as long as the jo$> 
works when it leaves the* shop 
and very often it doesn’t evei 
care about that. 


We’d Wind Up 
Mowing Lawns 

What they were talking about 
at the UAW convention wasn’t 
what the workers in my shop 
are concerned about. Take the 
big fuss about getting workers 
on salary. We talked about that 
at lunch time, and there wasn’t 
anybody that wanted to go on 
salary. The men figured that 
once they did that, the company 
could call us in to do any sort 
of work they pleased. We’d 
probably wind up even mowing 
their lawns. 

The 30 for 40 (30 hours work 
for 40 hours pay) isn’t any good 
for us, either, the way we see 
it. One of the women said what 
all of us were thinking: 

“If they give us 30 hours 
work for 40 hours pay, they’ll 
get their 40 hours of work 
anyway. They’ll just work us 
that much harder during the 
30 hours and get the same 
production as they do now in 
40 hours.” 

It’s hard to see how they 
could work us any harder than 
they do now, but we’re sure 
that they will find a way, 

A lot of the committeemen 
are good guys. They would be 
with us workers if there was 
anything they could do. But 
they just figure, what’s the 
use of coming through - the 
plant if they can’t do anything 
about what they see going on? 


The World We Live In 

DISCUSSIONS ON 
CURRENT EVENTS 

In Detroit, every Sunday at 
7 p.m. 

8751 Grand River 

In Los Angeles, every Fridoy 
at 8 p.m. 
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BRITISH LABOUR NEWS 


Ford Workers’ Struggles 
Against Inhuman Conditions 


WRITTEN AND EDITED BY MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE BRITISH COMMITTEES 

‘Free Kenyatta 9 
Plea Is Made 
In London 


Haxell’s Election Invalid. 
E.T.U. Communists Concede 


ESSEX — I was speaking to 
one of the older workers here 
at Fords about conditions gen- 
erally, and the callousness of 
the Ford management. 

Even after the war had 
ended, he said, the men 
would do perhaps two or 
three hours work, then clock 
“off" as there was no work. 
They had to “stand by” on 
the clock as they weren’t 
allowed out of the factory to 
go home. After three or four 
hours or so of waiting, they 
would be told to clock “on” 
again, as “orders had ar- 
rived.” Thus they would work 
the two or three hours before 
normal finishing time. 

THIS MEANT sometimes 
only five hours work a day. The 
men felt lucky if they got more 
than four hours work a day. 

The men coming out of the 
services and starting at Fords 
were not going to tolerate this 
treatment. At that time, not 
. even Winston Churchill’s fame 
could dampen the socialist out- 
look of the people. 

The men had long bitter 
strikes for Union recognition. 


and more struggles for im- 
proved conditions: tea breaks, 
the right to have the lines 
stopped in order to take a 
rest if tired; to have a smoke, 
whistle, sing, and talk occa- 
sionally. 

In 1945-6, the men dared not 
talk for fear of dismissal. Men 
were often suspended three 
days for the heinous crime of 
smoking in the toilet. On the 
line it was worse. “Conchies” 
and company men, all in 
chargehands’ jobs, treated the 
men back from the war like 
pigs, and spoke to them as if 
they were dirt. 

IT IS IRONIC that now the 
the Unions, established in 
Fords by the men for the 
workers’ benefit, are all too 
ready to return to this system 
of penal servitude for the 
sake of a few pennies rise. 

They try to brainwash us 
into accepting Automation ma- 
chines into the plant on the 
principle of: “As the Board of 
Directors direct, then the work- 
ers — serfs and peasants — must 
yield and obey!” 

— Production Worker, Fords 


LONDON — A European mem- 
ber of the Kenya Legislative 
Council recently came to plead 
for the immediate release of 
Kenya’s Jomo Kenyatta. He is 
-56-year-old Mr. Derek Erskine, 
a former Guards officer who 
has been in business in Kenya 
over 30 years. 

In London he said: “I was a 
friend of Jomo’s nine years ago, 
before he was imprisoned, and 
nothing has since happened to 
change my opinion of him.” 

The political deadlock in 
Kenya could only be broken by 
freeing Kenyatta. The Gov- 
ernor, who believed the atrocity 
slanders about Mau Mau in the 
Corfield Report, was the stum- 
bling block. 

In fact, Mr. Erskine added, 
all the atrocities the Report 
talked about were alleged to 
have occurred after Kenyatta’s 
arrest. “An increasing number 
of Europeans in Kenya share 
my view,” he said, “and I have 
come to London to put it for- 
ward.” 

Mr. Erskine, a Tory, has 
asked to see Colonial Secre- 
tary Iain McLeod. 


TURN TO PAGE 7 
FOR NEWS OF AFRICAN 
FREEDOM FIGHT IN 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 

Castro Sparks 
ILP Controversy 

The half-cocked CIA “in- 
vasion” of Cuba precipitated 
sharp discussion, within the In- 
dependent Labour Party, on the 
role Castro and Communism 
play in Cuba's revolution. 

The Castro dictatorship was 
roundly condemned in the l.L.P. 
weekly SOCIALIST LEADER 
by the editor. So was the U.S.- 
sponsored attempt to supplant 
it with a regime pliant to Ameri- 
can imperialist interests. But 
the exposure of Castro drew 
heated protests from the l.L.P. 
Young Socialist League Secre- 
tary, who countered, it with 
the slogan, “Support for Cas- 
tro!” 

The l.L.P.' Political Secre- 
tary added: “Socialists should 
face the truth of the Cuban 
situation, including the tenden- 
cies towards C.P. domination to 
which the editorial referred.” 

The editor has replied to 
these criticisms, and the debate 
continues. News & Letters read- 
ers can get the SOCIALIST 
LEADER weekly via any news- 
agent, .price 4d. Our position 
is expressed in the editorial, 
page 1. 

— F. W. 


British rotes are 7s. 6d. twelve 
issues or 6d. per copy, post 
free 

British Editorial 
Committees 

LONDON: 

Change of Address 

'Tyneside,* Tennyson Rd. 
Hutton, Essex 

SCOTLAND: 

31 Balbeg Street, 
Glasgow, S.W.l. 

“MARXISM AND FREEDOM” 
can be obtained, price 32s„. 
post free from either of the 
British Editorial Committees. 


LONDON — Communist mem- 
bers of the Electrical Trades 
Union who condemned this 
page, last year, when we de- 
nounced the E.T.U. ballot for 
General Secretary as having 
been rigged in favour of Haxell, 
have now to admit they were 
wrong. 

The High Court case which 
recently examined the 
charges of rigging, invali- 
dated last year’s election, and 
a new election for General 
Secretary is now pending. 

The Communist leaders of 
the Union were defendants in 
the case. They included Pres. 
Foulkes; Sec. Haxell; Asst, Sec. 
McLennan; Executive Council 
members C r o s b i e, Davies, 
Feathers, Frazer, Hendy, and 
Sell; National Officer Scott; 
and officials, Rengert, Shipman, 
and Batchelor. 

While the defendants denied 
that they were involved in fak- 
ing members’ votes, as charged, 
in order to secure the top job 
for their nominee, they did 
admit that Haxell’s election was 
invalid. 

Plaintiffs were E.T.U. Glas- 
gow District Secretary Byrne, 
and North London Executive 
Councilman Frank Chappie. 
Byrne, whose name hats been 


Readers Views | 

Haxell's Election 

The hearing which threw 
out Haxell’s election in the 
E.T.U., also brought other 
things into the open. It has 
become common knowledge 
that union policy was dis- 
cussed and guided, NOT by 
the Union Conference, but 
by the Industrial Commit- 
tees of the C.P. meeting 
regularly in London, and 
dominated by non-union 
members of the Communist 
leadership. 

Whether it’s Communist, 
Catholic Action, M.R.A., Trot- 
skyist, or other such would- 
be “leaders of the masses” 
who .take .their line from 
either pole of world capital — 
U.S.S.R. or U.S.A.— they all 
form a 5th column inside the 
labour movement because 
they take their line from out- 
side. They can, and will be 
swept aside by the ranks on 
whose induced “apathy” they 
prey. 

Committee Member 
S. W. Essex 
* * * 

'Prometeo' 

Many thanks for PRO- 
METEO. It would take me a 
long time to be sure 1 under- 
stood all the Italian . . . But 
anyway there seems to he a 
distinct contradiction be- 
tween the French Bulletin of 
“Organe du Centre . . and 
R.D. in the “Theoretical 
Void” draft. The former 
wants to “accept the tactic 
of revolutionary defeatism.” 
In contrast, R.D. (p. 3 of the 
draft) takes contemporary 
Trotskyism to task . . . 

New Reader 
Hampshire 

* * * 

Man in Space 

There was a wonderful 
ninepin in TRIBUNE recent- 
ly. Under headline: “Public 
Ownership Wins Again!” they 
praise the man-in-space feat 
as a triumph, of socialism. 


linked with Catholic Action, 
unsuccessfully contested Haxell 
in last year’s election. It is pre- 
dicted that he will “romp home 
again,” this time. Chappie quit 
the C.P. after the bloody sup- 
pression of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution in 1956. 

It seems clear from the testi- 
mony in the case that the Com- 
munist bureaucrats, fa'r from 
revitalising the E.T.U. as is 
their boast, encouraged mem- 
bers’ apathy in order to keep 
the top union jobs. 

Of the 241,000 members in 
the union’s 703 branches, only 
37,000 thought it Worth voting. 
Of these, the votes of 109 
branches were disqualified by 
the bureaucracy, mostly for 
“late arrival.” 

As an aftermath of the in- 
validating of Haxell’s election, 
workers are asking when mem- 
bers of other big “one-party” 
trade unions will force a similar 
open enquiry into bureaucratic 
manipulation and domination 
of union affairs. 

(•See READERS’ VIEWS 
below — Ed.) 



ELECTIONS to the London 
County Council almost halved 
Labour’s majority, while Tories 
won Essex, Middlesex and Lan- 
cashire, all won by Labour in 
1958. 

• 

EIGHT MEMBERS of the ra- 
cialist British National Party 
were fined for an anti-Semitic 
demonstration at the Warsaw 
Uprising memorial meeting in 
London last month. 

• 

BUSMEN VOLUNTEERS 
supplied a 100-man crew to tow 
a London bus to Hyde Park as 
part of the 1961 May Day pa- 
rade. 

• 

THE TENTATIVE 4s. a head 
per week “payroll tax” approv- 
ed in the Budget may be passed 
on to the workers. One busi- 
nessman said: “We can always 
come to an agreement with em- 
ployees. Some would gladly pay 
4s. a week out of their own 
pocket . , . rather than face dis- 
missal.” 

• 

TRADES UNION DUES, cur- 
rently averaging a shilling a 
week, will rise steeply soon. 
Railmen now pay 5d. a week 
more; an increase of 9d. a week 
for Grade 1 AEU members be- 
gan last year. The Labour Party 
is meeting resistance in its ap- 
peal for higher affiliation fees 
from the unions. 

• 

S. E. ESSEX WORKERS’ 
COMMITTEE to rally the rank- 
and- file industrial workers 
elected Bro. J. Greenhalgh as 
Secretary (see this page for 
April ’61). 

• 

AEU OFFICIALS suspended 
six members, delegates to the 
District Committee, who refused 
to "advise the 1200 strikers at 
Pressed Steel, Swindon, to re- 
turn to work. 

• 

ONE THIRD of Britain’s total 
labour force are women, accord- 
ing to Miss McCullough, TUC 
chairman of last month’s an- 
nual conference of women 
workers. Of these, she added, 
more than half are married. 


Discussion Article; 

Aldermaston as Idea 

By Peter Cadogan 

I was a dispatch rider for the four days, riding up and down 
the long Wethersfield and Aldermaston lines carrying messages, 
doing odd jobs and asking questions of myself. What is the 
deeper political meaning of it all? What does it signify that is 
new? 

• 

Something of the utmost importance suddenly dawned upon 
me. I was busy asking myself the good old social question — 
what is the march’s class nature? Is this a middle class or a 
working class march or what are the proportions of the mixture? 

There was no answer. The march itself made the question 
redundant. It was classless. At first I fought against this extra- 
ordinary conclusion, but there was no getting away from it. It 
was manifestly true. 

This was a breakthrough into the unknown. The marchers, 
some nine-tenths of them under the age of twenty-one, had left 
class behind them. They were solid against the. Bomb, and who 
their parents were, which schools they had been to (very much a 
class question in Britain) and how they earned their living — all 
these were the lesser subsumed in the greater. 

Human values in the ascendant. 

• 

I had a feeling that the only thing like it in the world that 
I could think of was the sit-in movement in America, an impres- 
sion confirmed when listening to Bayard Rustin at the Youth 
CND Conference a few days later 

What I was looking at in the miserable Easter rain was the 
classless society of the future struggling to be born in the present 
and not waiting for leaders nor even for the revolution. 

It had to be now, 

• 

That wasn’t all. There was something else in those long lines 
stretched miles along the road. They were full of people with 
jobs to do — route marshals every few yards, the Chief Marshal, 
the Deputy Chief Marshals, Music Marshal, publicity squad, 
doctors on duty, * teams of cars standing by, sanitary squad, 
litter squad, baggage teams, dispatch riders, refreshment teams 
and Christ knows what else . . . 

Then every local contingent had its own internal organisa- 
tion from back home and every political group in Britain left 
of centre was there selling its literature and plugging its line. 
And the best of luck to them. 

It was a debate on the march. There were no Top People, 
no bosses. The thing was self-organized, self-sustaining, self- 
correcting. It was not ‘led.’’ 

This was as important as the fact of classlessness and the 
obverse of it. All the hostile newspapers paid tribute to our 
impeccable efficiency. None of them paused to reflect that 
Britain as a whole might be run on the same lines. 

One day ... 

• 

Decentralisation works, that is the lesson, and it works 
better than overall planning by the few. What is required at the 
centre is the dynamic of the great idea. If that is here people 
will act of themselves and not need to be told what to do. 

W-e have heads on our shoulders. 


Coming Soon 


A new British edition of 


Nationalism, Communism, Marxist 

Humanism 

and the 


AFRO-ASIAN REVOLUTIONS 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Foreword by Peter Cadogan 
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Editorial 

(Continued from Page 1) 

variety, band together with Communists and Castroites to hail 
“the socialist revolution in the Western hemisphere.” 

This whitewashing of Castro’s Cuba comes at a time when 
there is no longer a free press or assembly, the independent 
organizations of workers have been taken over by the Commu- 
nists and a stranglehold over the Cuban workers built into the 
State Plan. 

The Communist Party 

The art of leading working people to slaughter and, in 
preparation for this, crushing all independent thought belongs 
to the Communist Parties of the world. The Cuban Communist 
Party is no exception, and those busy whitewashing Castro’s 
Cuba are not to be spared: 

“The true role of Trotskyism throughout the entire world 
is well known. In their eagerness to fight the Soviet Union, they 
went into the ranks of Hitler’s apparatus of espionage and 
provocation and into that of the North American imperialists . . . 

“Now it (Trotskyism) reappears. Why? Because the Yankee 
imperialists need agents who work against the revolution from 
‘Leftist’ positions, since the counter-revolutionary campaign from 
Rightest positions has no effect on the masses . . . 

“At this point, for this purpose, the Trotskyite agents come 
to Cuba. It is for this dirty work that Trotskyite groups come 
to life again. But it is not only the Trotskyites. 

“Today in Cuba we also have libertarian anarcho-syndical- 
ists ...” . 

This is the voice of Castro's “Brain Trust,” the General 
Secretary of the Cuban Communist Party, Bias Roca, addressing 
its 8th National Congress, held August 1960. This is the only 
legal party in Cuba, the youth section of which has already 
fused with the youth section of the July 26th Movement. 

Shades of the infamous Moscow Trials of 1936-38 had 
appeared on the world scene long before Bias Roca of Cuba 
revived them. If anyone chooses to forget the Communist role 
in undermining the Spanish Revolution, which was followed 
by the Hitler-Stalin Pact that unleashed World War II: if the 
lemming suicidal tendencies persist in the radical movement, 
even after Stalin’s Army stood outside the gates of bleeding: 
Warsaw, letting the Nazis exterminate the Warsaw Soviets: if 
anyone after the bloody suppression of the Hungarian Revolution, 
chooses to forget Russia’s present day counter-revolutionary role 
and single out American imperialism alone for the aggressor 
epithet, then, of course, nothing can keep these blind men from 
believing that the tens of thousands now rotting in Cuban jails 
are all “criminals, Batista officers and Yankee imperialist 
stooges.” 

Castro's Cuba 

The truth is that Castro began stifling the very revolution 
he had led when he failed to win the workers’ approval to the 
statification of the economy and the imposition of Communist 
leadership over the trade unions. It is true that, of all Latin 
American revolutions in the post-war period, Cuba’s alone aimed 
not only to overthrow the corrupt Batista dictatorship, but for 
a fundamental transformation in human relations. Fidel Castro 
had named his philosophy “humanism” and called the Cuban 
• Revolution “a humanistic revolution because it does not deprive 
man ol his essence, but holds him as its basic aim. Capitalism 
sacrifices man; the Communist state, by its totalitarian concept, 
sacrifices the rights of man.” 

We headlined our solidarity with the Cuban Revolution 
(News & Letters, February 1959), and later hailed the expropria- 
tion of the American imperialists that had sucked Cuba dry 
(News & Letters, January 1960). At the same time we pointed 
to the dangers inherent in the fact that the state had now became 
the owner of these plantations and the industrial corporation. 
Later we stressed that, while Fidel could not sell us those 
butchers of the Hungarian Revolution, Khrushchev and Kadar, 
the greater danger to the Cuban Revolution was internal. We 
wrote: 

“Forget Russia for a moment — it was nowhere around when 
Fidel Castro marched into Havana at the head of the July 26th 
guerilla movement . . . The revolutionary petty-bourgeois law- 
yer who led this movement had been so little concerned with 
Communist theory that he gained financial help from many a 
Cuban and even some American liberal bourgeois who had their 
fill of the corrupt Batista ... 

“There is no doubt that with the overthrow of the bloody 
Batista dictatorship, the revolution broke decisively with US 
imperialism which had plundered the Cuban economy. In ex- 
propriating the American capitalistic owners it achieved an agri- 
cultural revolution and put an end to the feudal relation between 
the Cuban peasants and the Cuban-American plantation owners. 
At the same time, however, the power lay not in the peasant 
committees, but in the state who was the new owner. 

“As for Castro’s attitude to the industrial workers, from 
the very start his bossist, administrative mentality stuck out from 
the very first day of victorious entry into Havana when he 
demanded that the revolutionary students and workers there put 
down their arms . . . When it (the proletariat) did, in due course, 
at the first trade union congress, question some economic poli- 
cies of the new government, Castro ran put of the convention, 
calling it a ‘madhouse.’ 

“It is at this point that a kinship was established between 
the new regime and the native Communists . . . TOGETHER 
WITH WORLD COMMUNISM, FIDEL CASTRO SHARED THE 
CONCEPTION OF THE ‘BACKWARDNESS OF THE MASSES' 
WHO HAD TO BE LED. THE STATE WOULD HENCEFORTH 
GIVE THE ORDERS, THE WORKERS AND PEASANTS 
WOULD CONTINUE TO WORK HARDER WHILE THE 
LEADERS CONTINUE TO LEAD.” (News & Letters, December 
1960). 
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AUTOMATION 

BATTLEFIELD 

April 25 — Would appre- 
ciate list of costs on 
“Workers Battle Automa- 
tion” in bundles of 250, 
500, 1000 etc. Also if ship- 
ping costs are included or 
not. I am relatively certain 
of placing an order for 
250, but am still trying to 
get some more workers in- 
terested at other plants to 
distribute them free — in 
short, have several guys 
put up the money and get 
out a mass distribution. 
It’s tough to get 25c out of 
a worker now, not because 
he doesn’t have it, but be- 
cause everyone figures 
you’re trying to start a new 
“money making scheme.” 

New Friend 
Los Angeles 

* ■* * 

Editor's Note: Because the 
sale and distribution of 
“Workers Battle Automa- 
tion” is itself a part of the 
fight against Automated pro- 
duction, we were glad to 
offer the pamphlet to this 
worker at cost; that is, 40% 
off the sale price. The same 
offer holds for all other 
readers who wish to order 
bundles of 100 or more. 

* * * 

May 1 — Yours rec’d — am 
ordering 250 of the “Work- 
ers Battle Automation.” 
Hope to be able to make 
follow-up on order as soon 
as possible. (Money order 
for $37.50 enclosed.) 

It’s very apparent that 
oligopolists, who own and 
run our government, are 
in a state of utter confu- 
sion— in short, a practical 
dollar to dollar program 
for them, on a day to day 
program. It’s obvious, too, 
that their longest range 
program runs about 24 
hours! That’s why the ob- 
solete planes are still being 
made. The agency that 
issued the contract is prob- 
ably holding stock in the 
company. Enough! 

New Friend 
Los Angeles 


When we heard about one 
worker ordering 250 copies 
of “Workers Battle Automa- 
tion,” we felt that there 
would be . a lot of different 
people going all-out for it— 
and that is just what hap- 
pened last night at the Long- 
shoreman’s meeting where 
we sell every other- week. 
One worker (who said, inci- 
dentally, that at their recent 
convention Automation was 
number one on the agenda) 
not only bought one himself, 
but stayed around to ask 
others to buy a copy, too. 
Another worker gave me $1 
instead of just a quarter for 
his copy. In all, we sold 21 
pamphlets that night. The 
$6.05 we collected is enclosed. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

UAW— VOICES FROM 
THE CONVENTION 

The number of workers 
in our shop dropped from 
4,000 to 943 in the past five 
to seven years. That’s what 
Automation and speed-up 
has dene. They subject 
workers who ask to go to 
the rest room to all kinds 
of indignities. They took 
a worker all the way to 
the front effice just be- 
cause he asked for relief 
time. We can’t live with 
these conditions. 

Local 325 
* * * 

I’d like to hear a lot from 
the UAW Convention on 
speed-up. We’re not getting 
a fair shake from time-study. 
When you tell them the 
speed of the line is too great, 
they pass the buck. Nobody 
wants to admit any respon- 
sibility for it. 

Why, with all this preg- 
gress, are people working 
like this? People outside 
the shop can’t believe we 
have to work the way we 
do. People in the shop are 
looking so bad, that now 
even ministers are discus- 
sing speed-up as senseless 
before their congregations. 
We have people working 
10<1%. No relief time. It’s 
a shame. 

Dodge Local 3 
Woman Worker 


It is true that the Chief Executive is the only one empowered 
to make the final decision. 

His eagerness to assume sole responsibility, however, does 
not rest on the independence of his decisions, but on his depend- 
ence on the CIA, which, like the Gestapo and the GPU. has 
become a state-within-a-state. the inherent excrescence of the 
present degenerative state of world capitalism. It is this too 
which impels him and the press to play up the totality of the 
failure of the Cuban landing. By so doing the ineffectuality of 
anti-Castro Cubans and the impregnability of Castro’s Cuba, 
though thousands of revolutionaries rot in its jails, appear so 
incontrovertible that only United States armed might appears 
capable of dealing with “the Communist threat.” The natural 
conclusion would then seem to be: the Cubans, in or out of Cuba, 
are incapable of taking destiny into their own hands. That is Why 
we must say: for the Cuban invasion to have been so total a 
fiasco, failure had to be planned into it, not excluding the finger- 
ing of the underground to Castro. 

The daring young man armed with presidential powers has 
a variety' of counter-revolutions that he is readying to spring at 
us when we least expect it. 


There has been race dis- 
crimination in my local for 
13 years. We were just able 
to desegregate the wash- 
rooms in the union hall. 
We’re having elections next 
Thursday, when I hope we 
can get rid of the old lead- 
ership and elect more lib- 
eral - minded officers. We 
should pass new laws at our 
next regular convention to 
correct discrimination. 

Negro Worker 

International Harvester 

Local 988 

Memphis, Tennessee 

* * * 

I heard the foreman in my 
shop say he’d like to kick 
all of the women out. I don’t 
like to hear anyone say that. 
The women work just as 
hard as the men and in our 
shop they don’t give the 
women equal pay. 

Male Worker 
Local 540 
Pontiac, Michigan 

• =jc He 

In our plant they’re using 
Automation to nickle-plate 
auto bumpers. They have 
automatic loaders too, with 
people working only at the 
beginning and end of the 
line. The company builds up 
huge inventories and just 
lays the workers off. 

We can’t strike because 
we’ve got a sister plant that 
turns out the same work and 
the company would just shift 
the work. As it is the ma- 
jority of men only work six 
to nine months out of the 
year. 

Chevrolet Worker 
Local 262 
Livonia, Mich. 

* * * 

Management con tinually 
changes the speed of the line. 
We should have a way to lock 
the devices that control the 
speed, to keep the foreman 
from continually regulating 
the speed. 

Ford Local 498 

* * * 

I’m from a Ford Local, 
and we don’t have the 
proper protection. We’ve 
got our work standards 
problems. Some of us are 
only working eight days 
out of the month. We’ve 
got to do something about 
the stop watch. We’ve got 
men with 25 and 30 years 
seniority drawing compen- 
sation. 

We’ve got to do some- 
thing about conditions. 
Even if we had the 30 
hour week, and I think we 
should, a man would be 
too tired to go any place 
after work, the way things 
are. Everybody is differ- 
ent, production ought to 
be based on the normal 
performance of the indi- 
vidual on the job. 

Local 900 
* * * 


The latest embrace of Communism — not just in Russia 
or far-off China, but in Cuba — the introduction of the Five Year 
Plan and the ordering of workers to obey those targets and get 
over their “lack of revolutionary conscience and enthusiasm in 
their work,” plus the admonition not to fear America because 
Russia has now “perfected its atomic weapons” — all these point 
to the strangulation of the Cuban Revolution internally even as 
Kennedy girds for the final struggle against it externally. 

Back to Kennedy 

President Kennedy is altogether too eager to accept “sole 
responsibility” for the Cuban fiasco. It is true that it does not 
matter, whether the Cuban invasion was initiated by the joint 
Chiefs of Staff under its old Commander-in-Chief, General Eisen- 
hower, or whether the new hands — Kennedy’s “Brain Trust,” 
Professors W. W. Rostow, McGeorge Bundy and Arthur Schles- 
singei', Jr. — smoothed the way for the mailed fists of the CIA. 


Only the Cuban People Can 

We must say loudly: Neither United States imperialism nor 
Russian totalitarianism; neither Fidel Castro nor Miro Cardona. 
Only a Cuba that is independent of both of America and Russia 
and is freed from the domination of the single party, the Com- 
munists, can save the Cuban Revolution. Armed with its own 
rank and file committees, workers and peasants organizations 
can Still keep Cuba from sliding into state capitalist channels. 
When they get ready — and not when the CIA, with or without 
Kennedy’s benediction, orders them “to revolt” — •the Cuban 
people will know how to deal with Fidel Castro, Che Guevara, 
Bias Roca and their henchmen who are besmirching a glorious 
page in Latin American history, as well as with U. S. imperialism 
which is trying to turn back the pages of history. The working 
people the world over, and especially so in the United States, 
will join this forward movement for total freedom. ; | ; 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 


CONVINCED 

I’ll never again doubt the 
authenticity of your Read- 
ers’ Views. I began reading 
a letter last issue which was 
so full of praise for Marxism 
and Freedom that I was say- 
ing to myself, “Now, they 
must have made that one up.” 
When I got to the end I sud- 
denly realized that it was 
from, a letter I had writteri 
yoU myself. 

Subscriber 
New York 
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WAR OR PEACE 

On April 2, I joined sever- 
al hundred young people 
marching across Manhattan 
under the leadership of the 
Committee for Non-Violent 
Action. Eight of them had 
walked all the way from Kit- 
tery, Maine, where they had 
engaged in a Civil Disobedi- 
ence demonstration at the 
Polaris base there. I heard 
some speeches on “Integra- 
tion — Not Disintegration” — 
the best by Bob Gore, who 
had participated in sit-ins in 
Tennessee. 

The next day, I walked 
with about 5 00 people down 
Park Avenue to another 
rally. Signs displayed such 
slogans as “Ban the Bomb,” 
“Refuse to Work in ‘Defense’ 
Industry,” “Bread Not Bombs 
for Starving People,” “Peace 
and Freedom through Dis- 
armament,” “No More Hiro- 
shimas,” and “We Oppose 
Both Russian and American 
Bombs.” One man had car- 
ried a huge and heavy tri- 
angular sign for four days; 
it said, “All Men Are Broth- 
ers: Abolish War.” 

Marcher 
Massachusetts 
* * * 

We seem to be getting 
closer to war every day. You 
notice how Kennedy is get- 
ting together with all his 
former political enemies. It 
scares me. It makes me feel 
they’re all ganging up on us. 

Irishman 

Los Angeles 
• * * 

The workers I know were 
more interested in Cuba and 
Laos than in the UAW Con- 
vention. 

Auto Worker 
N Detroit 
* * * 

Last night I -r.w the movie 
“Mein Kampf.” To me the 
most terrifying thing about 
the history of the Third 
Reich is the story of its rise 
to power. Germany’s bour- 
geoisie, in the name of fight- 
ing against Communism, but 
in reality fighting its own 
working class, put down the 
opposition for Hitler and 
paved the way for the great- 
est tyranny and terror that 
the world had yet seen. 

The picture clearly showed 
that the bourgeoisie of all 
the European countries were 
willing and anxious to do 
the same. And today we see 
the same thing happening on 
both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain in order to prepare the 
countries for total war and 
total annihilation. 

While Khrushchev fos- 
ters and foments every 
possible avenue of turning 
the cold war hot in Laos, 
Cuba and Congo, Kennedy 
for his part confers with 
everyone who opposed him, 
asks for “voluntary cen- 
sorship” by newspapers, 
and says the greatest dan- 
ger at the moment is “in- 
ternal subversion” and 
'“fighting Comnuo ism.” 
But since the bomb is not 
a toy, I don’t think the 
world will settle for either 


a Russian or American 
“Fourth Reich.” 

Young Mother 
Los Angeles. 

* * * 

I have been busy organiz- 
ing and preparing for the 
Civil Defense Drill Protest 
which we held in Hartford. 
This was the first demon- 
stration I hav e ever partici- 
pated in, my first public ges- 
ture of discontent and rebel- 
lion. I hope that it won’t be 
my last . , . When I was in 
bed later that night and con- 
sidered the implications of 
what I had been doing, it was 
as if I had considered these 
implications for the first 
time. . . . The darkness 
around the room was a battle- 
field and explosions of in- 
sight and terror lit up the 
walls. The world may be 
blown up. Present, past and 
future may become shadows 
on the broken pavement of 
some empty city. . . . The 
struggle is everywhere, but 
there ar e only a few people 
fighting. .' . . Still, for my- 
self I have to do my best. 
Student 
Connecticut 
* * * 

Angela Terrano wrote in 
her column in the April 
issue something that I have 
been hearing since the 
Cuban fiasco and the ever- 
worsening Laos situation. 
That is the determination in 
the minds of everyone that 
the bomb must not be drop- 
ped! 

Daily I talk to people, all 
in isolated circumstances, 
and they all say the same 
thing, “I will not fight in 
another war”. From jani- 
tors to bus drivers to stu- 
dents, they all seem to know 
the senselessness of war. 
Strangers sitting next to me 
at a drug store counter say 
that they will not fight in 
any wars. 

Committee Member, 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The 4,000 people in the 
New York march protesting 
the H-Bomb April 1 ex- 
pressed an opposition to war 
more fundamental than that 
of SANE, which sponsored 
it. Most of the students 
know that diplomacy cannot 
prevent war any better than 
armaments can. Most of 
them also know that only 
great popular protests 
around the world can fore- 
stall war, and they must sus- 
pect that war will break out 
somewhere, sometime, unless 
radical human changes occur 
on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

I discovered during the 
march, that many of the 
young people were searching 


for a philosophy more realis- 
tic than pacifism. 

Marxism is more realistic 
because it is more than a 
moral protest: it explains war 
in terms of the two poles of 
world capital, Russia and 
America, and reveals the pos- 
sibilities for peace that lie 
in the struggles of the work- 
ing people throughout the 
world. Secondly, it is more 
humanistic because it ex- 
plains how mankind can 
achieve creative fulfillment. 

Marxists Humanist 
Massachusetts 
* * * 

MORTALS AND 
THE MOON 

I think your readers would 
be interested in a “letter 
from a reader” which was 
printed in Komsomolskaya 
pravda last year and which 
follows: 

“What do these satellites 
and rockets do for simple 
mortals like me? I, for in- 
stance, owed 300 rubles be- 
fore the rocket was launched, 
and I still owe 300 rubles . . . 
There are not enough houses, 
nurseries, goods, or. roads. 
Say to any worker: ‘Ivan, if 
we don’t launch this rocket 
your son Vovik could go to 
kindergarten, and you would 
be able to buy an electric 
iron in the store.’ I am sure 
he would say: ‘For God’s 
sake, don’t launch any of 
those rockets.’ Rockets, rock- 
ets, rockets! Who needs 
them? To the devil with 
them and the moon for a 
while and give me a better 
dinner instead.” 

Steady Reader 
Chicago 

* *" ■* 

The world has been thrill- 
ed to hear of. the accomplish- 
ments in placing Russia’s 
Yuri Gagarin and the Ameri- 
can Alan Shepard into space 
within a single month. How- 
ever, these men were but 
passengers on vehicles de- 
signed and built by nameless 
thousands of workers. 

What has been the cost to 
these workers? In Moscow on 
May Day it was noted that 
people were standing in line 
to try to obtain meat and 
milk. In Sterling Township, 
Mich., the home ofthe Red- 
stone Missile, 200 unem- 
ployed Chrysler workers 
carried signs at the plant 
gates reading, “The Arsenal 
of Democracy — Now the 
Arsenal of Unemployment” 
and “Success High-Reliabil- 
ity Higher - Unemployment 
Highest.” 

There is small consolation 
in being off into space when 
the basic problems in both 
Moscow and Detroit are how 
to feed your family and how 
to exist on this planet.” 

P. M. 
Detroit 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author ot 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

The following is the new introduction to a British edition of “National- 
ism, Communism, Marxist- Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions/' soon 
to be published, 

(Continued from Last Issue) 

African Realities And World Politics 

IN 1956 KHRUSHCHEV first declared that imperialist war 
was “not inevitable.” His famous de-Stalinization speech at that 
Russian Communist Party Congress permitted the Stalinist, 
Khrushchev, to travel under the unsullied banner of Marxism- 
Leninism and thus appear as an exponent of a liberation theory 
in countries which had gained their freedom from Western 
imperialism by their own sweat and blood. 

Peaceful Coexistence 

Where Stalin was wary of neutrals unless he could fully 
control them, Khrushchev now gave them the bear hug and 
told them they could go their independent way. De-Stalinization 
was the first step in the change of the Russian line, but what 
generated the self-confidence and over-confidence in the Khrush- 
chev of the late 1950*s was the Sputnik. And now the manifesto 
explains; “A new historical period has set in in the life of man- 
kind: the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America that have 
won their freedom have begun to take an active part in world 
politics.” If anyone doubts that “world politics” is Communist 
politics, let them read the manifesto. 

The lesson in “world politics” Khrushchev is giving the Afro- 
Asian-Latin American world is this: the war that is “not fatally 
inevitable” does not mean that the Russia of Sputniks and ICBMs 
subordinates its policy in any way to that of “the West,” On the 
contrary, Russia champions “peaceful co-existence” because the 
war that is “not fatally inevitable” means that “the West” is 
walking on glass lest, any small war start the nuclear holocaust. 
Therefore the “independent national democracies” may go far 
indeed in challenging the United States, and Russia will do all 
it can to help. In a word, “peaceful co-existence” is the careful 
nurturing of every crisis from Congo to Cuba. 

The American Negro 

To escape being torn between the two warring poles of 
state capitalism, America and Russia, the African masses must 
turn directly to the workers in the technologically advanced 
countries, whether they are Russian, West European, or Ameri- 
can. It is within this context that the American workers’ strug- 
gles against Automation, with its division between mental and 
manual labor, are to be seen. 

The self-activity of the Negro in America, since the suc- 
cessful Montgomery bus boycott and especially since the sit- 
ins of the Southern Freedom Fighters, is a reservoir of strength 
for the African revolutions. It isn’t only that the Negro identi- 
fies himself with the African revolutions 'as a question of color; 
it is that he is revolutionary in his everyday life, in his struggle 
with existing society, and therefore he has an immediate and 
profound perception of the African revolutions. Because of the 
Negro’s unique position in American life he is a spur for the 
American working class as a whole. 

The West European Proletariat 

In the mass demonstrations in London against the Sharpe- 
ville massacre and the “Boycott South Africa Goods” movement, 
the British workers have shown an affinity with all the African 
Freedom Fighters. The affinity is not limited to demonstrations 
of sympathy. It is inherent in their daily struggle against their 
capitalist oppressors. 

Without the aid of the majority of the workers of a tech- 
nologically advanced country, neither the African nor the Asian 
revolutions can escape exploitative capitalism and bureaucratic 
State Planners. In June 1959, when I first analyzed the African 
revolutions, I asked whether “this great awakening (is) to he 
confined to a half-way house doomed to stand at the crossroads? 
Must it choose . . . one of the two poles of state capital— 
Russia or America?” Because of the urgency of this problem 
and because inseparable from the struggles for freedom, are the 
theoretical banners unfurled, we print here “Nationalism, Com- 
munism, Marxist Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions.” 
The views expressed are as valid today as when they were 
written two years ago. We append an analysis of some of the 
writings of President Leopold Senghor and Sekou Toure that 
have appeared since the publication of this pamphlet. We also 
took the liberty of adding a paragraph at the end of the text on 
events such as the feat of the first world cosmonaut, Major Yuri 
Gargarin. 


_ ’Although it is all too obvious that Roy Welensky’s “multi- 
racialism” is but another name for Verwoerd’s fascistic policy 
of apartheid, white liberals, in both Kenya and the Rhodesias, 
have asked why should a nationalist, rather than a “multi-racial” 
political party, be used as the instrument for freedom in Africa. 
To this question by Reverend Colin Morris, Kenneth Kaunda 
has replied: 

“When you look at the nations in Africa which have achieved 
the independence we desire it will be found that a Nationalist 
movement in each case brought about the solution. No multi- 
racial political party has yet managed to obtain for Africans their 
Independence . . . 

; ; “We are not concerned solely with the rights of Africans; 
we are struggling for human rights — the inalienable rights of all 
men. We are engaged in a struggle against any form of imperial- 
ism and colonialism not because it has as its agents white men, 
but because it has many more wrong sides than good ones . . . 

“I should now add that I believe the only effective answer 
to our constitutional problems is that the British Government 
transfer power gracefully from the minority to the majority 
groups — that is, to the Africans. The happiness that Africans 
will feel will, I am almost certain, make them forget and let 
bygones be bygones, and so will be bom in North Rhodesia 
a new state in which Black men rule, hot to the detriment 
of any one race, but to the good of all inhabitants because the 
majority will have nothing to fear from minority groups.” (See 
Black Government, A Discussion between Kenneth Kaunda and 
Colin Morris. 

APPENDIX 

Note: We print only part of the appendix, since the first portion is 
a review of LEOPOLD SENGHOR’S AFRICAN SOCIALISM!, 
which was published in the May, I960 issue of NEWS & LETTERS, 
(Continued on page 7) 
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S. Carolina Student Report’s 

THE NON-VIOLENT OFFENSIVE 


I first became involved in the 
sit-in mo’.'ement in February, 
1960, while I was a college stu- 
dent at Orangeburg, South 
Carolina. 

When we first started the 
sit-ins the store owners and 
local authorities responded by 
closing down the lunch coun- 
ters, and restricting our rights 
to picket and demonstrate. 
Students of several colleges in 
the area decided to band them- 
selves together. We called our- 
selves the Orangeburg Student 


EDITOR’S NOTE: “Thinking 
It Ont” will reappear next 
issue. 


Movement Association. The 
duty of this association was to 
plan demonstrations and go 
back and inform the students 
and provide orientation on non- 
violent techniques. 

* * * 

After virtually every avenue 
of peaceful protest of segrega- 
tion had been blocked we de- 
cided we would have a mass 
demonstration. Our first dem- 
onstration came off on March 1 
and involved about 800 stu- 
dents. We marched into the 
downtown area carrying picket 
signs saying that we requested 
the right to peacefully protest 
segregation. Some of the sighs 
read: “There Is No Color Line 
In Heaven,” “All Sit or All 
Stand,” and “Is this the Land 
of the Free and the Home of 
the Brave?” 

As we proceeded to march 
through the downtown area we 
were stopped by the police, and 
of course, they gave us the 
typical Southern argument: “We 
have had good relations among 
whites and Negroes here for a 
long time and you people are 
disrupting the normal peace 
and quiet of this community.” 
We challenged them to define 
what “good relations” were. 
First the relationship was slav- 
ery and now the relationship 
is segregation. By their defini- 
tion this is something that is 

Student Youth 
Seek Freedom 

In recent times we have wit- 
nessed an increase in the ac- 
tivity of youth throughout the' 
world. Along with this upsurge 
of youth have come groups and 
individuals who have tried to 
analyze this student movement. 
Most of these groups and indi- 
viduals have sought to chan- 
nelize the activity of these 
youth and use this activity to 
their own advantage. 

The House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee put out 
“Operation Abolition” to try 
and show that youth are going 
Communist. It then uses this 
as its reason for the continua- 
tion of the HUAC. On my cam- 
pus a secret Americanism group 
has arisen. Its job is to get 
students to be informers tm any 
student or professor who has 
any ideas which are not “Amer- 
ican.” 

The Communists and their 
sympathizers play a different 
game. They support and chan- 
nelize any movement which 
happens to correspond with 
what is good for the rulers of 
the U.S.S.R. Everyone wants to 
use the youth to enhance their 
' cause. 

John F. Kennedy also plays 
this game. The Peace Corps in 
itself may be a fine thing. How- 
ever notice has been given that 
any breath of fresh air and 
idealism that might be present 


good, but it is certainly not at 
all good by our definition. We 
marched arouna the downtown 
area. No one was arrested then. 

We again started to sit-in at 
lunch counters. Where we tried, 
they closed them down. Where 
they closed one counter they 
opened up an artificial flower 
shop in its place. 

STATE WIDE OrC.OWTH 

By the middle of March we 
had expanded our local organi- 
zation to a state wide organiza- 
tion composed of four of five 
high schools and most of the 
Negro colleges. We called this 
organization the South Caro- 
lina Student Movement Asso- 
ciation. 

We planned a demonstration 
for March 15th. We had sit-ins, 
picketing and we tested vari- 
ous facilities all over the state. 
It came off very dramatically 
in Orangeburg, where 389 stu- 
dents participated in a single 
demonstration. We planned to 
have student sit-ins at the local 
drug stores; others were to sit- 
in at the local bus terminal, 
they were to buy tickets and go 
to other parts of the state using 
the front seats of the busses. 

* * * 

Part of the group started to 
the downtown area. Our plan 
was to go to the City Hall, for- 
mally present our grievances to 
the mayor and request that he 
do something about them. As 
soon as we started to go 
through the downtown area the 
firemen pulled out high-power- 
ed water hoses to stop the dem- 
onstration. The students con- 
tinued to walk through the 
water. They then used tear gas 
to try to stop the students, who 
still continued to walk. As they 
proceeded to the downtown 
area many were arrested. Fin- 
ally both the county and the 
city jails were filled up. The of- 
ficials then decided to use the 
open air stockade where they 
normally keep cows and chick- 
ens to feed the prisoners. There 
were about 250 students who 
had previously been hosed 
down, who had to stand out in 
this stockade. They had to stand 
there in 28 degree weather for 
four hours. Many suffered from 


in the Peace Corps will be 
stopped by the F.B.I. and the' 
State Department who will 
screen applicants. 

All these various groups be- 
lieve that the thoughts and ac- 
tions of these youth can, under 
the “proper” influence be di- 
rected to “useful” purposes. 
However these youth have 
shown that they will not have 
their actions and thoughts chan- 
neled. 

An example of this can be 
seen in South Korea, where 
student action helped to bring 
down the Rhee government. 
Only a few months later they 
were out on the street again, 
this time demanding that the 
new Chang government either 
grant more freedom or go the 
way of Rhee. 

These students were not 
satisfied with ridding them- 
selves of cme corrupt regime 
only to be saddled with an- 
other and are even less like- 
ly to accept military dictator- 
ship from the military clique 
that has seized power as this 
is being written. 

They and their counterparts 
the world over have not and 
will not be satisfied with half 
way measures and channeliza- 
tion of their actions. If there is 
a real nature to the student 
movement it is a striving for 
complete freedom. 

—UCLA Student 


tear gas inflicted eye injuries 
and many later developed 
pneumonia. By simply walking 
downtown they were arrested 
for a breach of the peace. 
TAKE THE OFFENSIVE 

Still the struggles go on all 
over the South. One of the most 
important things about a non- 
violent movement is that you 
must always attempt to main- 
tain the offensive. When you 
say that you are not going to 
sit-in, that you are /not going 
to picket, then you are taking 
the defensive. You are taking 
segregation as it is pushed upon 
you by local law enforcement, 
and this 've will not take. 

2 Skate-Ins 
Break Rink 
Segregation 

Detroit — Two successful 
Skate-Ins have taken place, in 
April, at the Arcadia skating 
rink, in Detroit, to break down 
discrimination against Negroes 
in a so-called “private” skating 
club at the Arcadia. 

The . only requirement for 
membership is a white skin, 
and the only club activities are 
club nights — restricted skating 
on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urday evenings from 8 to 11 
p.m. Because this lack of club 
functions, the prosecutor’s of- 
fice declared it (although re- 
luctantly) a subterfuge, and 
therefore illegal. 

A few Negroes were admitted 
into the Arcadia on club night 
(better known as “all white 
night”) atfter they filed com- 
plaints with the police depart- 
ment against the Arcadia’s 
policy of segregation. These 
few Negroes belong to the De- 
troit Brotherhood Youth Coun- 
cil (DBYC), a youth group 
which grew out of the Wool- 
worth picket line last year. It 
was the DBYC who proposed 
the Skate-Ins. 

After deciding on Saturday, 
April 15, as the night for the 
first demonstration, the DBYC 
appealed to CORE youth for 
support. CORE youth have been 
very active on picket lines 
around the Detroit Kresge 
building. 

All of us in the DBYC and 
the CORE youth who were 
going to participate in the 
Skate-In, were very excited and 
we all thought that the day 
would never come. It . finally 
did though, and about 40 Negro 
and white youth calmly lined 
up in front of the Arcadia at 
8 o’clock that evening. 

Once we were in the rink, 
however, the regular member- 
ship tried to intimidate us by 
skating into us, and by cutting 
us off. This increased as the 
period came to an end. Printed 
cards with slogans such as, 
“We’d like to help you out . . . 
which way did you come in?” 
were handed to us. 

Although we were expecting 
trouble in the way of a fight 
at the end, it didn’t come. We 
played it safe though, and 
walked out of the place in 
groups no smaller than ten. 

The second skate-in followed 
two weeks later, on April 29, 
with about 25 youth taking an 
active part. This time there was 
no trouble of any kind, except 
for a few reactionary remarks 
by the cashier. 

—High School Student 


African Freedom Day Rally 

NEW YORK, — in 1958, in a meeting at Accra Ghana, 
the leaders of Africa’s peoples proclaimed April 15, African 
Freedom Day, to be celebrated until all Africa is free. 

On April 17, in Huhter Col-^~ 
lege Assembly Hall, several 


thousand New Yorkers met to 
commemorate this day; to cele- 
brate the nations that had 
gained their independence in 
the past year and to support 
those still fighting for freedom. 
There were speakers represent- 
ing the national movements of 
nearly all the African countries 
still under colonial rule, as well 
as many of the ambassadors of 
Africa’s free nations. Also pres- 
ent were some fine jazz mu- 
sicians: Dizzy Gillespie, Herbie 
Mann and the lovely singer, 
Miriam Makeba. 

One of the featured speakers 
was Kenneth Kaunda 1 of the 
United National Independence 
Party of Northern Rhodesia. He 
is quiet and sincere, combining 
majesty and humor in a rare 
mixture. He spoke of the op- 
pression suffered by his people 
and of their struggles against 
it. 

Kaunda discussed two themes 
that nearly every other speaker 
took up. (1) A distrust of Wash- 
ington’s fair words by the peo- 
ple of Africa, who remember 
America’s past support of co- 
lonial powers and its present 
activities as a neo-colonialist 
power in its own right, trying 
to make of Afriea what Latin 
America has long been, an 
American satellite. 

(2) Kaunda linked the strug- 
gles of Africa’s masses with the 
fight of America’s Negroes for 
their rights as men. 

These points were taken up 
by Oliver Tambo of South 
Africa and Mburumba Kerina 
of South West Africa, who 
challenged the U.S. to prove its 
hostility to colonialism by deeds 
and who declared Africa’s soli- 
darity with American jNegroes. 

Tom Mboya of the Kenyan 
African National Union sum- 
med up these themes. Mboya 
will undoubtedly soon be a 
minister in the government of 
the free nation of Kehya. He 
speaks then ate more than a 


heroic leader of his nation’s 
struggles for independence. He 
was . a spokesman ... for all the 
free people of Africa. 

In their name, he rejected 
alignment with either of the 
power blocs. Africa will not be 
their pawn. He made it clear 
that Africa needs and will ac- 
cept aid from whatever source, 
but will not accept dictation 
from the nation that gives that 
aid. Africa will follow its own 
road. It has suffered too long 
under its colonial masters to 
become the satellite of a new 
imperialism. 

Another of the feat u r e d 
speakers was Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, - who proved to be 
a complete contrast to men like 
Kaunda and Mboya. He is pos- 
sibly the least trustworthy and 
certainly- the most cliche-ridden 
of our “liberal” politicians. I 
cannot remember any of the 
Senator’s phrases. They bounce 
off the mind like ping-pong 
balls. Simply think of every 
platitude ever pronounced by 
an American politician. 

When he stated in round 
tones that the U.S. supported 
self-determination everywhere, 
shouts broke out all over the 
hall; “What about Cuba?” 
“What about the Congo?” “What 
about Mississippi?” 

Some sort of high-point was 
reached when after Humphrey 
proclaimed the Administration’s 
willingness to give aid to those 
who need it, a voice from the 
balcony in a rich southern 
drawl said “How about the 
folks down in Tennessee?” 

No matter what the Senator 
had to say one thing is clear, 
all genuine struggles for free- 
dom are linked: The sit-inners 
in South U.S.A., the freedom 
fighters of Hungary, the work- 
ers who try to save their hu- 
manity against the automated 
production line, can all cry with 
the people of Africa “Uhuru” 
“Freedom.” 


— N. Y. Correspondent 

Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

The Kennedy Administration 


There are so many strange 
things happening each and 
every day in these United States 
that no one knows just what 
to do or where to go in this 
messed up world. No one of the 
leaders has brains enough to 
think just how to help get the 
United States out of the mess 
that it is in today. 

Even the Democrats’ Presi- 
dent Kennedy can’t get things 
straightened out like the Demo- 
cratic Party wants him to. He 
runs around buddy-buddy with 
those old worn out Republicans 
like Hoover and MacArthur to 
get some kind of advice. The 
people know that the Republi- 
cans are no good at helping the 
poor people of America to keep 
from starving. They only try to 
keep every penny for them- 
selves. 

It doesn’t matter who gets 
into the White House, the poor 
people are left with nothing. 
How could President Kennedy 
think that these Republicans 
could help him? Roosevelt tried 
to get this country out Of the 
mess because he was afraid of 
what the poor people would do. 
They showed him the road they 
would walk. They did iti before 
and they can do it agaijn, 

The Kennedy Administration 
isn’t getting anywhere except 


to lose out with the different 
conntrie s — Africa, Cuba and 
Laos. They are going down 
slowly by trying to take over 
and rule those countries. But 
they are finding it much dif- 
ferent in these later years than 
they did before. 

They used to talk their way 
in with old leaders of these 
countries. But they are finding 
it much diferent with the new 
leaders who are telling them to 
go to hell because they can live 
without any help from them. 

* * * 

The American white man hds 
ran around and bossed Negroes 
and the people of other coun- 
tries without doing any hard 
work himself until the Negroes 
and these other countries found 
out that they can work and run 
their own country without 
having the white man look over 
them. What is the use of having 
the white man look over you 
when you can do it yourself? 

I think the American white 
has run this country clean out. 
Just how do they think this 
government can keep up all of 
these people that are out of 
work without having one of the 
worst wars that history has ever 
seen? They use the Automation 
machines to do everything but 
help the poor man. 
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N. Rhodesian Freedom Fighters 
Undaunted By Minority Threats 


The African Freedom Fight 
in Northern Rhodesia entered 
at stage of urgency with the col- 
lapse of negotiations in London 
two months ago. 

Leaders of the massive 
United National Independence 
Party (UNIP) had expected to 
emerge from the March con- 
ference with a legislative ma- 
jority as a step towards com- 
plete independence from the 
hated Central African Federa- 
tion. However, the apartheid 
Federation’s prime minister, 
Sir Roy Welensky, threatened 
armed insurrection if England 
granted African demands. The 
British government thereupon 
repudiated its promises. 

* * * 

Kenneth D. Kaunda, UNIP 
President, told a Chicago 
audience, on April 19, during 
his second visit to the United 
States: “The British Prime 
Minister has recently been 
telling' Africans that a new 
wind of change is blowing 
over our land. It is not new 
to us. We have always known 
it as the wind of freedom. 
This is now being blocked by 
a wind of suppression from 
the South. We have no in- 
tention of perm itting a 
blockade aganist the wind of 
freedom.” 

“For a long time,” Mr. 
Kaunda said, “we have followed 
a non-violent struggle. This has 
brought us changes up to a 
point. We can now go into some 
hotels, IF we have the money. 
We can now go into certain 
shops, IF we have the money. 
We can now go into certain 
cafes, IF we have the money. 
But political and economic 
power remains deliberately con- 
centrated in minority hands. 
There is still no effective way 
for an African to make his 
voice heard in running public 
affairs. 

“We are still faced with the 
basic necessity to struggle for 
social reform. We want nothing 
less than a complete political 
overhaul. We have felt the 
weight of minority domination 
for too long, and refuse to bear 
the burden any longer.” 

A draft resolution was sub- 


mitted to the recent session of 
the UN General Assembly by 1 
A.N.L. Wina, UNIP represent- 
ative in the United States. It 
revealed that some four hun- 
dred of Kaunda’s followers are 
serving three-months jail "sen- 
tences for such offenses as giv- 
ing Kaunda a night’s lodging; 
shouting “Freedom”, “Africa, - ’ 
“Kaunda”; contempt of court, 
that is, when arrested they 
asked, “What is the charge 
against me?” 

Three-months sentences are 
so widely imposed because the 
government “conveniently” 
passed a law prohibiting appeal 
of any sentence of three 
months or under. For youth 
under 15, the customary pun- 
ishment is a public beating — 
ten blows with a cane. When 
the political offenders are chil- 
dren under 12, punishment is 
meted out against the parents. 

The resolution said, “It is 
hard to escape the conclusion 
that a well-planned genocide 
operation is being prepared 
against the African people of 
Northern Rhodesia by the white 
settlers of the country with the 
approval of the British Gov- 
ernment.” 

* * * 

During his Chicago address, 
Kaunda was asked what UNIP 
policy might be if Britain does 
grant their demands, and Wel- 
ensky makes good his threat 
to declare the Federation inde- 
pendent, even at the cost of 
war. 

Kaunda answered, “As I told 
Sir Roy in London, ‘Should 
you declare yourself independ- 
ent, we shall not hesitate to 
declare Northern Rhodesia as 
the Sovereign State of Zam- 
bia’ (after the ancient state of 
Zambesia). 

“If Welensky declares war on 
England,” he said, “and sends 
troops to Northern Rhodesia, 
we shall come to the aid of 
England. We shall not send 
troops, for we don’t have them. 
We shall not send police, for 
we don’t need them. We shall, 
however, make doubly sure — 
since we make all the tea for 
all the Europeans — we shall 


African Realities And World Politics 

(Continued from Page 5) 

We print below only the sentences which tie in with the quota- 
tion from Sekou Toure, and the conclusion. 

Sekou Toure's Africa 

The very fact that on all the concrete questions relating to 
Africa’s relationship to De Gaulle France, Senghor has had to 
appear as an apologist for De Gaulle France, discloses the tragedy 
of the underdeveloped countries fighting for freedom in an auto- 
mated nuclear age. 

On the other hand, Sekou Toure of Guinea, where the people 
had dared to say “No" to remaining part of the French Com- 
munity, is much bolder in his concept both of the contribution 
. of the African and of the future world developments: 

“In the realm of thought, man can claim to be the brain of 
the world, but on the concrete level of real life, where any occur- 
ence will affect both the physical and spiritual being, the world 
is always the brain of man. Because it is in the world that all the 
thinking forces can be found, the dynamic forces of development 
and perfection, it is there too that the fusion of energy takes 
place and where the true quantity of the intellectual capacity of 
man can be found. So who could claim to exclude any one school 
of thought, any one kind of thought, or any one human family 
without by so doing excluding himself to some extent from the 
total society of man? . , . 

“The science resulting from all Human knowledge has no 
nationality. The ridiculous disputes about the origin of such and 
such a discovery do not interest us since they add nothing to the 
value of the discovery. It can therefore be said that African unity 
offers the world a new humanism essentially founded on the uni- 
versal solidarity and cooperation between people without any 
racial and cultural antagonism and without narrow egoism and 
privilege. This is above and beyond the problem of West Africa 
and as far removed from the quarrels which divide the highly 
developed countries as are the conditions and aspirations of the 
African people.” (1). 

We cannot know in which direction these African leaders 
will turn in the critical 1960’s. We do know that their serious 
concern with the theoretical foundations for the building of a 
new society has no parallel in the intellectual leaders of “the 
West.” Our epoch is a “birth-time of history” (2) and the contri- 
bution of the Africans to thought as well as to revolutions is an 
integral part of the reconstruction of society on new beginnings. 


make doubly sure that no ovens 
are running. 

“It has been so long since 
the Europeans have cooked for j 
themselves,” Kaunda continued 
with a smile, “that they have 
forgotten how. They take seven 
or eight tea-times a day. They 
must have their tea. Sir Roy 
himself takes plenty of tea,” 
he added, “that should make 
him think twice.” 

* * * 

Although UNIP’s demands 
seem farther from realization 
today than when they were first 
presented to British Colonial 
Secretary Macleod more than 
a year ago, three related fac- 
tors favor their success: 

First and foremost, UNIP 
now claims the allegiance of 
virtually the entire African 
population of Northern Rho- 
desia, “The United National 
Independence Party,” Kaunda j 
reported, “has forged a unified 
and truly national movement 
that cuts across all tribal lines. 

Second, the heightened poli- 
tical tensions have brought 
business to a near stand-still 
and caused capital to flee the 
country. 

Third, cleavages among the 
European settlers have brought 
a number to the support of 
UNIP; 120 of them have actu- 
ally joined the party. 

“The European press,” Kaun- 
da said, “is citing the Congo 
tragedy as ‘proof that Africans 
aren’t ready for independence. 
But the Congo tragedy came 
about, not because of the in- 
capacity of Africans to rule 
themselves, but because of 
Belgian colonial policy. The 
Congo tragedy came about be- 
cause of the East-West struggle 
to destroy what the Africans 
sought to create.” 

Emphasizing the truly na- 
tional character of UNIP, 
Kaunda firmly declared, 
“Tshombeism will not be al- 
lowed in Northern Rhodesia.” 

In answer to the settlers who 
insist that the present policy 
of “racial partnership” is sup- 
erior to the Africans’ proposals, 
Kaunda said, “In 1954 the first 
Prime Minister of the Central 
African Federation explained 
what is meant by ‘racial part- 
nership.’ He said it is the same 
kind of partnership that exists 
between the rider and the 
horse. 

“I sincerely believe,” Kaun- 
da said, “that the m.rnenl we 
have gained our victory, we 
shall have helped the European 
to regain his moral balance. 
Our victory will be a victory 
for all humanity.” 

* * * 

On the eve of his departure 
from the United States, on 
April 20, Mr. Kaunda appealed 
to Americans to aid the African 
struggle in whatever way pos- 
sible. Individual contributions 
may be addressed to: Mr. Ken- 
neth D. Kaunda, President; 
United National Independence 
Party; P.O. Box 302, Lusaka, N. 
Rhodesia. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


(1) Sekpu Toure’s speeches are from those excerpted toy Atodullaye 
Diop in his -‘Africa?® Path In History.” See AFRICA SOTJTH, April- 
June 1960, Capetown. , i 

<2) G. W. F. Hegel, PHENOMENOLOGY OF MIND 
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The contradictions which 
exist in the field of medicine in 
our country, and which are or- 
ganic to a way of life concerned 
with commodity production 
rather than human develop- 
ment, take a special form in the 
opposition of the American 
Medical Association to even so 
elementary a health measure as 
the Forand Bill. 

Before me is a full page ad 
in a daily newspaper. In it the 
AM. A. claims that supplying 
medical care for the aged 
through social security would 
allegedly a) Interfere with the 
doctor’s freedom to treat a per- 
son in an individual way; b) 
limit the individual’s freedom to 
have a doctor of his own choice; 
e) aid those who were perfectly 
able to pay their own way; d) 
Increase taxes, etc.; etc. The im- 
plication is that, if we were to 
pass the Forand Bill, we would 
certainly fall into the trap of 
totalitarianism or Russian Com- 
munism. 

“A PAUPER’S OATH” 

The asinine presumption that 
this is the only way to bring 
medical care to the people of 
the most technologically ad- 
vanced nation on earth speaks 
volumes about the audience — 
the legislators, big business, 
including the top layers of the 
medical profession — these ads 
ar e designed to appeal to. Any 
average American who has 
needed medical care and 
cduldn’t afford it could easily 
puncture the assertion that all 
Americans have good medical 
care by pointing to the follow- 
ing facts: 

1) There is no community 
in this rich land where the 
city, county, state, and fed- 
eral institutions do not have 
greater number of beds filled 
by people who must take a 
pauper’s oath to occupy 
them, than there are private 
beds that are easily acces- 
sible to those who have the 
money to pay and are more 
often than not not filled. 

2) This free medical care, 
moreover, is insufficient to 
take care of all the people in 
need of medical care, and 
every large community must 
therefore supplement with 
hundreds of beds that are de- 
signed for those on charity 
and are run by some special 
religious group. Again, the 
richest land demands a pau- 
per’s oath. 

3) Since too many Ameri- 
cans who cannot afford to 
pay in full for private beds 
and will not appeal to charity 
must, in some way, be taken 
care of medically, all sorts of 
health insurance plans mush- 
room — generally at a nice 
profit to the insurance com- 
pany. All these plans are 
limited in the medical cover- 
age, and stop altogether the 
minute the person is unem- 
ployed and cannot keep up 
the premiums. Since we have 
millions of unemployed it 


does not take a genius to fig- 
ure out how badly off are 
millions of Americans, especi- 
ally the aged. 

Not unworthy of attention is 
the gratefulness that Big Busi- 
ness feels to the A.M.A. for its 
position on “freedom” since this 
gives Big Business strong sup- 
port and incidentally permits 
them the setting up of mono- 
polistic health corporations 
through certain profit-produc- 
ing pre-payment plans and hir- 
ing doctors on salaries. With 
their own deformity they are 
thus stepping into a vacuum 
which the A.M.A. refuses to fill. 
We hear nothing from the 
\.M.A. about this lack of free- 
dom for either patient or doc- 
tor. < \ ■ 

THE INDIVIDUAL DOCTOR 

This is in such total contra- 
diction to the ideals that first 
inspired an individual to enter 
the field of medicine that we 
need to take a second look into 
the world of practice as con- 
trasted to the world of study. 
The incomprehensible and be- 
wildering accidents oi nature, 
the blows that wound body and 
' mind, the ceaseless and inevita- 
ble movement from youth to 
age, from strength to weakness, 
from bloom to decay, from be- 
ing to non-being often makes 
a tragedy of th e individual’s 
life. As need brings about con- 
tact with a doctor, a person 
sees in his doctor qualities that 
are among the best that human- 
ity offers — help and hope, 
strength and inspiration, con- 
fession and sympathy. 

THE YOUTH who enters the 
study of medicine does so with 
the desire to fulfill such a role. 
By the time, however, he has 
finished his studies and con- 
fronts the practical world, he 
himself has become a product 
of capitalism. The physician 
finds that he must use his 
training and skills as values 
that equate with other profit- 
producing commodities. As a 
member of a professional class, 
he has a privileged position, 
and this he quickly accepts as a 
right. 

The A.M.A. which repre- 
sents him in much more vig- 
orous in guarding his privi- 
leges and social position than 
in maintaining professional 
skills, but it does have the 
dual role and does “win” its 
membership by offering much 
in the field of organization 
of medical skill, research, 
and inter-communication. Be- 
cause of this, unfortunately, 
most doctors close their eyes 
both to the A.M.A.’s expendi- 
ture of time and money io 
maintain the status quo and 
its use of medicine as the 
powerful arm to fight social 
change. It is this which the 
medical profession must find 
some way of fighting or be 
rightly con side ed by the 
people as hurting rather than 
helping humanity in its for- 
ward movement. ' 
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Two Voices At UAW Convention 


(Continued from Page 1) 

fuses to keep up with the speed 
of the line, he gets two weeks 
off and finally he may be laid- 
off altogether. There’s nothing I 
can do. It’s demoralizing.” 

A worker from Ford’s Dear- 
born plant later commented 
off the floor of the convention. 
"No one has seen the commit- 
teeman for my building since 
the day before New Year’s.” 

At a caucus meeting held dur. 
ing the first day of the conven- 
tion to support 30-40-60 a wo- 
man worker from the Chrysler 
Jefferson Plant with 25 years’ 
seniority said: “We can’t even 
get a break. I work right next 
to a water fountain and I can’t 
even turn around and get a 
drink.” 

WOMEN P-Q-X’ED 

The sufferings of women 
workers in automated industry 
came to the floor of the con- 
vention. A woman delegate 
from Dodge Local 3 reported 
that though Dodge has em- 
ployed women workers since 
1928, “they’re now using all the 
tricks in the. book to kick them 
out.” She reported that in many 
instances the company has as- 
signed jobs that were high off 
the ground to the shortest wo- 
men and have required, despite 
a state law that prohibits it, that 
women lift weights well in ex- 
cess of 25 pounds. “They’ve tak- 
en the lighter jobs and given 
them to the men, adding them 
to the work load of the men and 
wiping out the jobs of the wo- 
men.” 

She reported that the com- 
pany is constantly trying to 
get women to take voluntary 
lay-offs, and moving further; 
"They are trying to P-Q-X 
them right out of the plant.” 
She said that when a worker 
has been off ill, he or she 
must undergo a physical ex- 
amination to be reinstated, 
The worker is then given a 
card which states he or she is 
Physically Qualified EXcept, 
and then is listed all the jobs 
that are forbidden. Often this 
has meant there is just no job 
available for the returning 
worker. . v 
THE UNEMPLOYED 

The only concern shown for 
the unemployed was by the 
rank-and-file delegates. 

The labor bureaucracy got 
the unemployed diverted from 
the convention by having a rally 
for them in Detroit a week be- 
fore the convention. The rally 
at the State Fair Grounds was 
put to political purposes. Reu- 
ther said there, “Thank God we 
have President Kennedy in the 
White House,” although he 
failed to show that Kennedy had 
done anything to solve the high 
unemployment in the nation. 
Again the picket signs told the 
story clearest: 

“On the job for 27 years — 
Now without a job — • Chrysler 
212 and 51,” and “Wake up Reu- 
ther, the next job you lose may 
be your own.” 

THE CONTRACT 

“If we had not bothered with 
these conventions and kept our 
old contract,” said a Chrysler 
worker, “we would have been 
better off than with the new- 
fangled contract which gives all 
control over production into the 
hands of management. The best 
contract was the simple one- 
page contract that we had when 
the UAW was first organized. 
Every worker knew he could 
better his conditions by strik- 
ing. Now we are tied down 
with a contract only lawyers 
can understand.” 

WAR AND PEACE 
Reuther said not a word in 
opposition to impending war, 
but instead pleaded with the 
Kennedy Administration to un- 
derstand that the “emergent na- 
tions” could not be won to “our 
way” unless “we first meet the 
needs of our people at home.” 
Indeed Reuther fully supports 


the expansion of the war ma. 

I chine and is sympathetic to 
Kennedy’s opposition to the 
shorter work-week. As befits a 
co-member with Ford in Ken- 
nedy’s Labor - Management 
Policy Committee, Reuther ex- 
plained to the convention that 
his “support” of the shorter 
work-week was not an attempt 
to decrease the nation’s produc- 
tion, as Kennedy feared, but 
only to absorb the unemployed 
into the labor force. Reuther 
had the gall to shout: “We are 
not fighting for more leisure 
time.” Obviously, Kennedy 
needs only to beckon with war 
orders, and Reuther will joy- 
fully demand that all work 
overtime. 

In contrast to the UAW presi- 
dent’s callousness on war and 
peace, a young woman worker 
told a News & Letters reporter: 
“As soon as I saw on TV that 
Ford and Chrysler are going to 
build all those tanks, I thought, 
they’re not going to build them 
and not use them. When I think 
of war, I think of my baby. How 
are they thinking? A reporter 
on TV said the best thing to do 
in case of attack is to take 
enough food for three weeks 
and go into the basement. I 
thought to myself, how many, 
people have those provisions, 
and how many will be alive at 
all?” 

Some Japanese trade union- 
ists were present at the conven- 
tion, but the only international 
labor delegation introduced 
were representatives of the Cu- 
ban Trade Union Movement in 
Exile. A leaflet in their name, 
signed by Mario Fontella Alfon- 
so, ex-secretary general of the 
Cuban Agricultural Federation, 
was distributed to the conven- 
tion, It read in part: 

“We were elected to leader- 
ship of the Cuban trade union 
movement (CTC) by working 
people in open and democratic 
conventions in 1959, under the 
banner of the ‘Movement of 
July 26th,’ but when we refused 
to accept the imposed demand 
of Castro that we make common 
cause with the Communists, the 
Executive Committee of the 25 
worker federations, were arbi- 
trarily stripped of their offices, 
the Minister of Labor designat- 
ing substitutes for us through 
decrees of the red dictatorship.” 
30-40-60 

The 30-40-60 (30 hours work 
for 40 hours pay and retirement 
at 60) slogan was brought to the 
convention as a special program 
by GM Local 45, Amalgamated 
Local 838, Chrysler Local 122 
GM Local 296, GM Local 1045’ 
GM Local 544, Ford Local 1250, 
Ford Local 600, Local 346 and 
350. 

It got wide support not be- 
cause the workers at the con- 
vention or in the shops thought 
that it would solve the problem 
of the permanent unemployed 
army that is a feature of Auto- 
mation, but because it was a 
start. 

In the shops there was in 
fact opposition to the slogan as 
one that did not really grapple 
with the situation. One of the 
workers summed it up thus: 

"I can’t see how ‘30 for 40’ 
will mean putting the unem- 
ployed back to work. There 
are a Jew companies around 
Detroit like U.S. Rubber that 
work that way and they still 
have lay-offs and shut-downs. 

“The company is going mad 
over production. They’ll get 
40 hours production out in 30 
hours and it won’t put a sin- 
gle unemployed person back 
to work.” However, all agreed 
that you have to begin some- 
where and a fight for 30-40-60 
is a beginning. 

Reuther was well aware of 
the popularity of the slogan. He 
said it was a “catchy” slogan, 
and he knew GM could well af- 
ford to pay for 30-40-60. He ma- 
neuvered adroitly, saying that 
he was for the shorter work 
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Our Life and Times 


By PETER MALLORY 


10 Million French Workers 
Squash Military Plot 




On Friday, April 21, Gen- 
eral Challe seized Algiers in 
yet one more plot to continue 
French imperialist rule over 
Algeria by toppling De 
Gaulle whom these very con- 
spirators had brought to 
power in 1958, but whom 
at this time they opposed. 
Two days later France heard 
that these perennial plotters 
were planning nothing short 
of an invasion of France 
itself by the infamous para- 
troopers. 

Despite the fact that De 
Gaulle asked only for full 
dictatorial powers and for 
no demonstrations, thou- 
sands of Frenchmen strug- 
gled to get uniforms, arms 
and ammunition to beat off 
the invaders. The following 
day no less than 10 million 
French workers throughout 
France came out on a gen- 
eral strike of one hour. 
Workers blocked every 
French airport and in- 
vasion roadway to Paris 
and demonstrated once and 
for all where the real 
power in France lies. 

The world’s press, especi- 
ally the American, is now 
busy giving all credit to De- 
Gaulle and none to the mil- 
lions of Frenchmen who 
demonstrated their power. 
Thereby it will once again 
lull the world to think the 
problems have been solved, 
“the saviour” found. The 
truth is that the plot took 
place under the very large 
nose of De Gaulle. 

To pretend that he was not 
aware of it is self-deception. 
The generals are his old 
friends. He has never acted 
against them or the army in 


their numerous plots against 
France. He has permitted 
them to spread subversion 
throughout the army and to 
organize commands loyal 
only to themselves. 

The First Regiment of the 
Legion is composed of form- 
er members of Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps. These are the 
patriotic shouters of “Keep 
Algeria French.” The French 
Foreign Legion in Algiers is 
80% German and 45% form- 
er Nazi S. S. troopers. If De 
Gaulle was unaware of this, 
then the soldiers of the 
French Air Force were not, 
for they refused to provide 
transportation for another 
“German invasion of France.” 
They flew the empty trans- 
port planes to French air- 
fields. 

DeGaulle’s Sunday speech 
called for support of his own 
dictatorial regime. He had 
no intention of arming the 
workers or calling for mass 
activity against the military. 
It is reported he was furious 
when he learned that Pre- 
mier Debre had panicked 
and had done so. His first 
act was to assume complete . 
dictatorial powers and to for- 
bid all public demonstrations. 
The demonstration that saved 
his regime was thus, in ex- 
press defiance of his com- 
mands. He can no longer 
refuse to recognize this force 
of millions . . . nevertheless, 
he continues his own reac- 
tionary ways of “stopping” 
further revolts of the French 
Army by some token arrests 
and continuous “reorganiza- 
tion” of former German 
troops and its officer corps. 
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NOT GUILTY 

A Superior Court jury has 
found Robert Meisenbach, a 
23-year-old student at the 
University of California, 
“NOT GUILTY” of charges 
against him growing out of 
the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee hearings 
in San Francisco. The ver- 
dict puts an end to the claim 
of the committee that the 
“riots were planned by com- 
munists.” 

The police claimed that 
they turned on fire hoses 
against young girl students 
and dragged them and kicked 
them down two flights of 
marble stairs only after they 
had been “attacked by the 
defendants.” 

The controversial film 


“Operation Abolition,” spon- 
sored by the committee and 
the American Legion and 
other reactionary agencies, 
is a series of film clips taken, 
by newsmen on various oc- 
casions and edited to distort 
the situation by Fulton 
Lewis III. 

News films taken at the 
time indicate that the de- 
fendant, Mr. Meiseiibach, had 
already been beaten sense- 
less by the police before the 
police turned on the fire 
hoses. 

Of the 64 students arrested 
and charged with “inciting a 
riot,” the charges against 63 
had to be dropped, and now 
the one “star” case has been 
found NOT GUILTY in a 
court of law, putting the lie 


Again the truth is that he 
is not reorganizing the 
French Army, of which he 
himself is the consummate 
expression. He is not hanging 
the ex-generals whom he is 
so contemptuous of in his 
speeches, but so beholden 
to in his power. 

Despite all arrests he has 
not even “found” the colons’ 
underground which is at the 
base of these plots and which 
continues its work to this day 
working on the next revolt. 
Already it has threatened to 
kill 100 Algerians if De 
Gaulle dares execute Gen- 
eral Challe. Its leaflets speak 
and its bombs explode every 
time a new place is men- 
tioned for the meeting with 
the Freneh Moslem nation- 
alist movement about self- 
determination. It knows now 
that De Gaulle is using his 
latest dictatorial powers 
against the Left. Thus noth- 
ing is really settled and 
nothing will be until Algeria 
gets its freedom, and this 
can only be achieved 
through the combined ac- 
tions of the Algerian na- 
tional revolutionaries and 
the French proletariat. It is 
they who saved France from 
the fascist plot, and only they 
can resolve the war which 
has continued ever since the 
Algerians first asked for 
self-determination. 

The net result of the 
threatened fascist dictator- 
ship of the generals is the 
actual semi-fascist dicta- 
torship imposed on France 
by its alleged “saviour” 
DeGaulIe, who must now 
reckon with the real power 
of the French workers. 


to charges of the Un-Ameri- 
can committee. 

* * * 

MAY DAY 

The Pope has given his 
sanction to May Day by 
designating it “The Feast of 
St. Joseph the Artisan.” This 
is a new twist to the capital- 
ist habit of finding some 
other name to celebrate the 
day which the American 
workers first designated as 
the start of the struggle for 
the 8-hour day. 

Both the Communists and 
th e capitalists have done 
everything in their power 
ever since to divert the 
minds of the workers from 
the real origin of the “holi- 
day” — a' general strike of all 
workers in every country for 
a shorter working day. 


week/ earlier retirement and “a 
lot ihore things, too,” but rather 
than spell this out he upped the 
30-hour week to the 3S-hour 
week, that would hold “only” 
during periods of great unem- 
ployment. When the “economy 
got going” the shorter work 
week would go with it, the 40. 
hour week would be restored, 
with overtime scheduled as well. 

Walter P. Reuther’s opposi- 
tion to what he called a “rigid” 
program and his “flexibility” of 
approach is the preparation for 
a sell-out both to management 
and the Kennedy. Administra- 
tion. What he forgets is that 
while he could stifle the voice 
of the rank-and-file at his con- 
vention, that voice of the rank, 
and-file is the decisive one and 
will yet have the last say. 
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JIM CROW IN THE UAW 


In Search Of War Allies 

WhatK &K Did Not Talk About 


The run-off election for recording secretary, between 
Green slater Marshall Paggett and Independent Whitey 
Kay, showed that now with the Negro workers hit the 
hardest by unemployment, Jim Crow is as strong as 


ever in Local 212, UAW. < 

With the elections over the 
Keuther bureaucrats, with the 
exception of Paggett, are back 
in control of the local leader- 
ship. The production workers 
know the ydidn’t put them back 
in. They were voted back in by 
the skilled workers, the office 
workers, the retired workers 
and by the bureaucrats them- 
selves, the big ones and the 
secondary bureaucrats. 

The product workers sup- 
ported the Kank and File, the 
opposition slate, who won the 
election committee several 
weeks before elections. 

What has amazed all the 
Negro workers is that Paggett, 
the Negro Recording Secretary, 
running on the winning ticket, 
was defeated by Kay who ran 
independently. Throughout the 
past twenty years there has not 
been but one person who ran 
independently of the Green 
Slate, against Reuther’s boys, 
and won. He won after he ran 
after the workers telling them 
why the Reutherites had thrown 
him out and the workers sup- 
ported him. 

Kay came close to winning as 
an independent at the elections 
two years ago. He had a run-off 
election for the same post with 
the same Green slater, Paggett. 
Paggett won then with a very 
small margin. This year Kay 
carried top votes as an Inde- 
pendent and a run-off election 
against Paggett was held once 
more. This time Kay got 1,749 
to Paggett’s 1,601. 

“WHAT’S GOING ON?” 

Many white workers and just 
about every Negro worker that 
is left began to ask “what’s 
going on here? Is it possible 
for one man to beat a machine 
so well organized as the Green 
Slate. To beat the only post 
held by a Negro?” No opposi- 
tion running independently has 
been able to shake the slate for 
years. 

One of the Green slaters told 
us that this holler grew so loud 
before the run-off that Emil 
Mazey, now UAW Financial 
Secretary called a hurried cau- 
cus meeting and bawled every- 
one out. This worker said that 
Mazey said this was nothing but 
a racial election between this 
Negro man and this white man, 
that every worker in the shop 
knew it and that it was a must 
to elect Marshall back. He went 
on to ask that if Whitey was 
not getting help from the Green 
Slate, where was he getting it 
from? 

This worker said that after 
Mazey left, the local president, 
Bruce, got up and said that 


people should vote the way they 
want and the hell with what 
Mazey said. 

“IT’S IN OUR LOCAL” 

The Negro workers are once 
more questioning just how ac- 
tive is the white citizens and 
the KKK in this plant? In the 
lunch room on the table that is 
used by many Negro workers, 
someone carved a KKK sign. 
The called the only Negro shop 
committeeman left and showed 
him. He scratched it out and 
said, “They have nerve enough 
to sit out in the open and do 
this. That’s what’s wrong down 
South.” 

A worker said, “That’s what’s 
going on right in our local 
union.” He went on to say that 
he heard that when the white 
citizens council’s union mem- 
bers, in Birmingham, Alabama, 
threaten to pull out of the 
union because some union funds 
were going for civil rights, their 
chairman decided to stay in and 
said they could fight against the 
Negroes, from within, and at 
the union expense. “It seems to 
me that is what happened here. 

What makes the Negro work- 
ers even angrier than the 
KKKers or white citizen’s are 
the Negro Reutherites that for 
years let the Green Slate kick 
them around, never saying any- 
thing, always defending the 
slate, always hoping to get back 
into their good graces. Negroes 
began losing their position on 
the Green Slate two years ago, 
when nobody could believe that 
Monrow Jones who has always 
carried the largest number of 
votes over everybody was de- 
feated. 

Some workers were talking 
about Ted Brown, Assistant Di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Civil 
Rights Dept, who was fired by 
Meany at the end of April, and 
not a word can they get out of 
him. They said the Negro lead- 
ers in the South are raising 
more cain about this than the 
union leaders here. 

“I haven’t heard a word from 
the Negroes that are on the 
UAW staff. These Reutherites 
have been yelling for years 
‘vote the Green and keep it 
clean,’ now it is clean, clean 
of every black face that was 
ever on it. The whites just out- 
number the Negroes and they 
will keep it clean.” 

“What makes me sick is to 
see how the Negroes and the 
students are fighting down 
South and here these unionists 
go with their hats in their 
hands begging to make some 
deal for themselves and to sell 
the rest of us out.” 


Inside 

SHIP AT HOLY LOCH 

By Harry McShane 

See 'British Labour News/ Page 3 
★ ★ ★ 

The Eichmann Trial, Page 7 



The two points that Kennedy and Khrushchev did not discuss are the decisive 
ones: (1) each one’s secret search for war allies; and (2) the class struggle that 
each is waging in his home country against the working people. The wily Khrushchev 
met his match in the cold and calculating Kennedy. 

— — — — — — ^ The winning of DeGaulle to 

the long-range war, and the re- 
establishment of secret diplo- 
macy (the “private” talks with 
Macmillan) are the elements 
that turned the confrontation 
with Khrushchev into “a highly 
successful failure.” Any one 
who is so dazzled by the glare of 
publicity on the ceremonial as- 
pects that he cannot see that 
once again “secret convenants 
secretly arrived at” dominated 
the “before” and “after” the 
talk with Khrushchev will, of 
course, miss the lesson Kennedy 
drew in his TV report of his 
meetings with DeGaulle and 
Macmillan: “We all agree that 
there is work to be done in the 
West, and from our conversa- 
tions have come agreed steps to 
get on with the work." 

EUROPE AS THE KEY 
Contrary to the press reports 
which pictured Kennedy as com- 
ing to Vienna with no cards in 
his hands, the President came 
brandishing the old NATO big 
stick that this time had been 
hammered into a nuclear war- 
head that would be in the hands 


of the whole West. It is true that 


The World at- Stake 


this was achieved by Kennedy 
as President forgetting what 
Kennedy as Senator had said 


EDITORIAL 


about the myth of French 


RIDERS FOR FREEDOM 


“glory” (read: empire). It is 
true that this meant not only 
approval of DeGaulle’s rule over 


With one swift stroke the Freedom Riders took the world 
headlines away from the summit meetings in Paris and Vienna. 
Since May 14, the first day that news of the vicious attacks on 
Negro and white Freedom Riders hit the papers in America, the 
shock was felt around the world, and the world was watching. 

“WE PREFER FREEDOM NOW” 

Hollow talks of peace and freedom, whether at a summit in 
Vienna or the hails of Congress in Washington, D.C. remain just 
that — hollow talk. By sharp contrast, the Freedom Riders have 
made unmistakeably clear their determination to have complete 
desegregation and full civil rights NOW in the Deep South itself. 
While the Freedom buses continued to roll into Jackson, Miss- 
issippi, President Kennedy, on the eve of his flight to Europe, 
was feted with a birthday party at the armory in Boston. Seven 
Baptist ministers from Boston University and 2 students from 
the School of African Studies marched outside with signs read- 
ing: “Before you stand up to Khrushchev, stand up to Patterson,” 
and “We prefer Freedom now to the presidency in 40 years.” 

The Negro Freedom Fight has reached a new height. The 
Ride-ins of 1961 have the advantage of organization, whether 
it be the Congress Of Racial Equality which sent the first 
2 busloads south, or student campus organizations. They 
have the accumulated spontaneous struggles of the Negro 
people over the past full five years to draw upon. Beginning 
with Rosa Parks’ simple refusal to move to the rear of a bus, 
the Montgomery bus boycott of 1956 lasted a full 9 months 
until it was won, and involved almost complete self-organiza- 
tion of transportation by the entire Negro population of that 
city. Four years later the lunch-counter sit-ins of 1960, were 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Algeria and his greater role in 
Europe but also in world af- 
fairs, “including Latin America.” 

It is even more true, however, 
that so long as the United 
States’ battle for Africa is lost, 
day in and day out, on the 
streets, in the legislatures, and 
in the courts of the Deep South, 
the young ruler learned quickly 
to lean on old, experienced im- 
perialist shoulders abroad. 
Moreover, the lesson Kennedy 
had drawn from the Cuban 
fiasco was that “hemispheric 
solidarity” was deader even than 
the French dream of empire. 
The diplomacy which made 
Kennedy bow down low before 
the superior air of DeGaulle 
treating America as “the daugh- 
ter of Europe” had as its aim 
the re-establishment of capital- 
istic Europe as the key to the 
world situation. 

The proof that he succeeded 
in that is the “politeness” with 
which Khrushchev treated Ken- 
nedy. Since Kennedy’s return, 
the press has finally caught up 
with him and once again has 
begun speaking of how rich, 
how productive, how well armed 
“the West” is, “still the mighti- 
est coalition on earth.” (James 
Reston, N. Y. Times, June 7). 
The two conclusions we are 
supposed to draw from this are: 
(1) if only “the West” regained 
its “faith,” it still could win 
the world, and (2) that President 
Kennedy is not only a bright 
young man, but the right young 
man who has come to lead “the 
world.” This has for its pre- 
supposition that the people 
would be so dazzled by the 
glowing words about “peace and 
freedom” that they would blind 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Workers Join Jobless 
In Overtime Protest 


Detroit — In the last four 
weeks we have been working 
six days a week on the frame 
job at the Chrysler Mack Plant. 
It is miserable work to say the 
least, physically and mentally. 
The company has said that about 
half the welders in the depart- 
ment will be permanently laid 
off after July 1. By forcing us 
to work six days, we are work- 
ing ourself right out of a job. 

Keuther gave the company all 
rights to set and schedule pro- 
duction. Because of this, no one 
can refuse to work overtime. 
The company used to ask a 
worker whether he or she 
wanted to work overtime. Now 
they just tell you: “You are 
scheduled to work overtime.” 

All during’ the fall and winter 
we worked two, three and four 

Inhumanity 
In the Plant 

. LOS ANGELES — The 
things that are happening 
in American factories today 
are something to present 
to the world as being on 
the same plane as inhuman 
acts against humanity. 

I was tcld about a man who 
had lost a leg years ago in the 
coal mines and has worked 
since the ’30's for Chrysler, 
but now they tell him that 
there isn’t a job there for a 
man with one leg. 

He’s laid off on a form 031 
which means he can’t keep up 
with the job. There are sever- 
al people in this 031 category. 
The janitors’ department now 
refuses to take any more 031’s; 
if you can’t work on the line, 
they say you’re no good as a 
janitor. 

WOMEN HIT HARD 

Next model is going to be 
worse. New techniques will 
eliminate even more men. It 
doesn’t look like any of the 800 
men now out on the streets 
will ever be called back and it 
even looks like many of the 
1200 now on the inside will be 
gone. Whole departments will 
be eliminated. 

There’s a campaign on to 
get rid of the few women left 
in the plant by next model 
changeover. I understand 
there won’t be a job fit for a 
woman to do left in the plant. 

The production manager has 
a very simple way of working: 
he gives his orders and then 
retires to his office — where he 
removes the doorknobs so that 
none of his. supervisors can 
come in and bother him. I sup- 
pose that these supervisors can 
make the same plea as Eich- 
mann, they’re only “following 
orders,” in attempting to work 
people to death. 

PUT POLITICIANS ON LINE 

Working conditions will be 
the big thing in the contract 
this year. That should be the 
only thing in it. The union is 
fighting in the state legislature 
to pass a law outlawing manda- 
tory overtime. When the union 
members are only working 
every other week is not the 
best time to be fighting about 
overtime. 

They ought to bring the con- 
gressmen down and let them 
work on the line and then fight 
about what constitutes a legal 
work day and how hard does 
a man have to work. 

All I can say is that it’s very 
rough to be working in a 
Chrysler plant today, and I’m 
quite sure that the toughest 
boss in totalitarian Ru s s i a 
could never get more work out 
of his slave laborers than a 
Chrysler “doorknob remover’ 
gets. 


days a week. As soon as the 
weather got hot were were put 
on a six-day week. 

IT’S BRUTAL 

All the workers say that 
working six days is unfair, with 
so many welders unemployed, 
many of whom aren’t even able 
to draw compensation checks 
anymore. Yet the union goes 
along with the company in their 
refusal to call these men back 
to work. 

Working six days when the 
temperature goes up to 85 . nd 
90, and you have to stand over 
hot metal running it, together, 
is brutal. 

UNEMPLOYED 
GIVE WARNING 

We held the local union elec- 
tion after we had already 
worked one Saturday. Before 
the election, many unemployed 
workers went to the union hall 
to tell the officers that they 
would certainly not get the un- 
employed vote if they went 
along with working the men 
six days, while there were so 
many laid off. 

The officers of the union ar- 
ranged with the company not 
to have Saturday work sched- 
uled in the week the elections 
were held. As soon as the elec- 
tion was over, the six-day week 
was resumed. 

When it was reported that 
Castro told Reuther, who want- 
ed to visit Cuba, to stay home, 
one of the workers said that 
if the working people had told 
him that when we were organ- 
izing the union, we’d be better 
off today. 


ON AUTOMATION 


Plant Stirred 
By Pamphlet 

LOS ANGELES. — The Ford 
plant is fairly well covered 
(with “Workers Battle Auto- 
mation” pamphlet), except for 
the ‘frame-slide’ area. Evi- 
dently Labor Relations got hold 
of one of the pamphlets, and of 
course the calls coming in to 
management from various fore- 
men caused Plant Protection to 
go into action — “cops”! 

All this did was cause more 
attention and created greater 
interest. The whole plant 
knows about the pamphlet, and 
it’s moving around among the 
workers. It’ll also get into 
widespread neighborhood situ- 
ations. It’s blown the lid off. 
There’s 1660 in the plant. 

The job now is to get some 
circulation into Chevy and G.M. 
Chrysler is in such bad shape, 
anything worse than conditions 
in sales now existing will break 
their back. 

The Ford Council is in ses- 
sion now, our union prelims 
for bargaining with Ford Co. 
Our new local president is anti- 
Reuther, and the guy we just 
got out is strictly a ‘book 
man.’ In short, whatever Reu- 
ther gave frem G.M. and Ford, 
that was it! 
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Hurry Up-Then Out You Go 


Homestead, Penna- — In 
our department in the steel 
mill, we have maybe 12 
bricklayers and five or six 
helpers trying to keep them 
going and stay ahead of 
them — which in some cases 
is entirely impossible. 

We can’t get the material in 
fast enough for them, and they 
just stand around. The com- 
pany is doing this so they can 
find out just exactly how much 
labor is needed to keep a cer- 
tain number of men going. 
They know we can’t keep up 
with it.. Even the superintend- 
ent knows, bat it doesn’t make 
any difference. They’re doing 
time-studies on us hoping to 
eliminate even more men. 

Just like they had 40 new 
scaffolds to put up. They have 
five carpenters and four help- 
ers and it took them about 
four hours to erect a substan- 
tial scaffold. Now they have 
a new scaffold device that 
works hydraulically and elec- 
trically, and moves up and 
down depending on the height 
you are working at. The result 
is the elimination of the car- 
penters and the helpers. 

MORE MACHINES . . . 

There’s another job that’s 
very important out there — the 
checker blower — a steady day- 
light job. They used to have 
an 80 pound pipe through 
which they would blow steam 
to clear out the checkers so 
the furnace would draw air 
better. They have a new ma- 
chine with smaller pipes 
through which they’ll force 
plain water under 300 pounds 
of pressure to clean the check- 
ers. 

Out of some 10 checker Mow- 
ers, mostly young men, four or 
five will be eliminated. When 
they’re laid off, they’ll just be 
out cm the street since they 
don’t have the seniority to 
bump back. 


. . . AND GADGETS 

Out of about 20 heat testers 
there are about five left. These 
men would go to the furnaces 
and find out bow hot the steel 
baths were. Now they have a 
new gadget that the first helper 
can work. It is light enough 
for one man to handle. 

The heat testers knew three 
months ago it was coming. One 
young worker was telling me 
he wanted to get a new car, 
buy his wile a stove. He was 
holding eff until he found out 
what they were -going to do. 
Sure enough, he got laid off. 

It’s really something — you’re 
here today and gone tomorrow. 
You never know who’s going to 
be the next one to get laid off. 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

“Electronics” In Detroit 


Just Get to Wort 

West Virginia — I was at a 
clinic for a check-up on an in- 
jury I had suffered while work- 
ing in the mine when I met 
a friend of mine who was still 
working there. 

I saw his hand was all band- 
aged up and asked what had 
happened to him. He said he 
had been operating a motor and 
the trolley pole had jumped 
the power line. In putting the 
pole back on the line, his bare 
left hand made contact with 
the metal part of the pole 
while his right hand was on 
the power controller on the 
motor. The electric charge went 
through his body and concen- 
trated on his hand on the con- 
troller, which acted the same 
as a ground for the electricity. 
The hand was ripped open by 
the force of the charge. 

“This was bad enough,” he 
said, “but to top it off, the com- 
pany didn’t want me to take 
even a day off. They don’t want 
any lost time accidents at all. 
I’ll bet they’d have had an am- 
bulance at my home next day 
to take me to work if 1 hadn’t 
shown up.” 


That working in a factory is 
especially hard for women, 
when they have families and 
homes to take care of can also 
be seen in the fact that many 
women go through menopause 
at a very early age. Most of 
the women where I work start 
this phase of life in their late 
thirties and early forties. One 
woman was as young as 31 
when she began. I realize this 
might be an exceptional case 
but I am sure that the fact 
that she had v'orked for many 
years under the; tensions of 
factory production was no small 
contributing factor. 

* * * 

Lately we have been work- 
ing overtime. Since some of 
the women are the sole support 
of families, with husbands laid 
off, it is difficult to refuse the 
work. The company frowns on 
such “independence” but you 
yourself feel that you need the 
“extra” money very badly. This 
is when the physical fatigue 
really shows through. There is 
not one woman who is not tired 
when we start in the morning 
to when we leave at night: 

There are always jokes about 
“tired blood,” etc., and some 
have even tried the tired blood 
elixirs but have not gotten any 
help. You can’t get “rest” out 
of a bottle of medicine. Quite 
a few of the girls have develop- 
ed ulcers and other illnesses. 
The strain is tremendous, with 
everyone constantly reminding 
themselves that they are pretty 
lucky to have jobs these days, 
plus the fact that we are re- 


minded daily of the machines 
that are putting people out of 
work. Each new development 
increases the number of work- 
ers the machines replace. 

When the company sent 
around a letter the other day 
telling us how great their ma- 
chines are, one girl said that 
they’re letting us know that we 
are going to have to (1) work 
harder, (2) work overtime when 
they ask us, and work hard so 
that in the fall thousands else- 
where can be laid off with the 
installation of these machines. 

One of the most horrible fea- 
tures of electrical shops in De- 
troit is the stated or un-stated 
agreement between the com- 
pany and the workers to keep 
the shops lily-white. 

In some cases this agreement 
is between the union and the 
company. Some of the larger 
companies such as Burrough’s 
and Chrysler Guided Missiles 
have a token number of Negro 
workers, so that you cannot 
accuse them of discrimination. 

That these whites can con- 
tinue to think this way — at a 
time when unemployment is so 
high and even the daily papers 
are forced to admit that the 
Negro workers are hit twice as 
hard was shown the other day 
when one of the girls was tell- 
ing with glee that her husband 
has finally been called back to 
Drewry’s Brewery after being 
off all winter. She went on to 
say that “they don’t hire any 
colored there. It’s an agree- 
ment the union has with the 
company. 


Equal Housing 

Pickets Win Fight 

Mass. — A victory against housing discrimination 
was won in Springfield by a group of Negroes who be- 
lieve in direct action picketing. A dozen people demon- 
strated in front of a furniture store owned by Kuzon, 
a landlord whose apartment manager asked “Are you 
white?” when anyone called in reply to a newspaper 
advertisement for apartments on Spring street. 

Pickets carried signs reading^ 

"Don't patronize tills store — 


the owner won’t rent to 
Negroes” and “Equal housing 
for all races.” As soon as the 
group arrived at the store, Mr. 
Kuzon agreed to negotiate, al- 
though he had refused to do so 
two days before. He insisted 
that pickets be removed at first, 
but .the .group .kept .walking 
while their spokesman talked 
with the press and with Mr. 
Kuzon, 

After an hour of argument, 
the landlord agreed to rent to 
all on an equal basis, to instruct 
theapartment house manager to 
refrain from asking the race 
of applicants, and to display 
the fair housing sign required 
by law and by the Massachu- 
setts Commission Against Dis- 
crimination. 

The case came to light when 
a Negro woman called the 
apartment house after reading 
an ad in the newspaper. Upon 
being asked “Are you white?” 
she replied that she was Span- 
ish (she is Creole) and the 
manager said that they do not 
rent to any “dark-skinned peo- 
ple.” 

The woman then went to Mr. 
Kuzon’s furniture store, whjeh 
is also his real estate office, 
and confronted him with her 
experience. The store is located 
in a Negro and Puerto Rican 
neighborhood. He denied that 
he discriminated, but asked her 
for a lengthy list of credit ref- 
erences, personal refrences, job 
refrences, etc. 

White friends who called fbr 
the same apartment were asked 


their color also, but when they 
said they were white, were of- 
fered the apartments right 
away. The only assurance they 
had to give was that they were 
employed. One white woman, a 
reporter for the daily paper, 
then said that she was married 
to a Negro man, and at that 
point was told she could not 
live there. 

Pictures of the picketing were 
filmed for television, and a sym- 
pathetic front page story ap- 
peared in the Sunday paper. 
The story included a statement 
from the spokesman for the 
picketers criticizing the 
N.A.A.C.P. for "dragging its 
feet” to housing discrimination 
cases. The author of the state- 
ment is himself a member of 
the N.A.A.C.P. Executive Board. 

A special called meeting of 
the Executive Board was held 
for, the purpose of removing 
this man. 

A legalistic device was found 
by which the picketers were 
removed from the Executive 
Board, hut not before they were 
able to state their case. Some 
support was gained within the 
Executive Board, and much 
sympathy is found within the 
branch at large. 

The picketers feel that the 
incident accomplished its pur- 
poses by: (1) calling attention 
to the terrible situation that 
exists in Springfield in regard 
to housing discrimination and 
(2) warning landlords all over 
the city that they can expect 
similar direct action if they 
continue to discriminate. 
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Auto Industry Statement 
Tries to Brainwash Workers 


ESSEX — The new statement 
of 19th April on “Industrial Re- 
lations in the Motor Industry,” 
means that the unions and man- 
agement, having failed to crush 
the shop stewards’ movement 
forcibly, are now trying dif- 
ferent tactics. 

Brainwashing seems to be 
the method. This will also 
he applied to the workers 
undergoing Time and Motion 
Study: by giving it the new 
label “Work Study,” they 
hope to pull a fast one. 

[The statement was produced 
after meetings between the 
bosses of Rootes Group, B.M.C. 
Dunlop, Ford, Jaguar, Leyland, 
Pressed Steel, Standard - Tri- 
umph, Vauxhall, and Rover with 
Union leaders Matthews, Car- 
ron, Berrid'ge, Foulkes, McGar- 
vey, Tallon, and others. The 
signed document includes the 
paragraph: 

[“Modem techniques are es- 
sential to maintain efficiency 
and the competitiveness of the 
industry, and we shall give fur- 
ther consideration to actions 
which can be taken by both 
sides- to reduce the apprehen- 
sions that may arise from the 


Hills at Home 

GLASGOW — Mr. Ted Hill, 
General Secretary of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society and his wife 
have been to Russia. 

Ted tells us that Khrushchev 
“is a great guy.” His wife tells 
about the food she ate while 
there. 

If we took our impressions of 
Russia from the Hills there 
would be mass emigration to- 
morrow. Fortunately, the aver- 
age worker doesn’t look to Mr, 
and Mrs. Hill for guidance. 

Mr. Hill’s solution to the 
problems of Britain is always 
increased production. 


introduction and particular ap- 
plications of work study on the 
shop floor.” 

[A promise “to release shop 
stewards with appropriate pay 
to take approved training 
courses” at technical colleges 
and extra-mural departments of 
universities is included.] 

That the once-hated stewards 
can now be offered such privi- 
leges indicates both the current- 
ly passive role of the movement 
generally as well as the desire 
of the capitalist class to render 
it permanently harmless. 

The most disturbing fea- 
ture of the sordid deal is that 
the unions and management 
can quite openly connive to 
neutralize the shop steward 
movement unnoticed by their 
intended victims. 

Some workers fail to realise 
what’s implied by this deal. Fif- 
teen years ago, such proposals 
would have had to be agreed to 
in secret, behind closed doors. 

— Ford Worker 


The Case for Industrial Action 


By Harry McShane, Glasgow 
The struggle against the use of Holy Locti as a 
Polaris base is having a disturbing effect on the British 
government. The admission by Captain Laning that the 
demonstrations are affecting the morale of his crew has 
added to the government’s discomfort. 

Lord Home fears the effect^ " 

of the demonstrations on Amer- 
ican public opinion. Dr. Charles 
Hill, the government’s public 
relations chief, is asking for 
suggestions on how to counter 
the effects of the demonstra- 
tions. 

There are many weak- 
nesses in the campaign, but, 
despite the weaknesses, it has 
had very good effects. The 
Scottish Labour Movement 
will require to decide on its 
next steps very soon. The 
Scottish Council for Nuclear 
Disarmament is considering 
some form of activity to take 
place on the 6th August, the 
anniversary of Hiroshima. 


Coal Board Plans to Scrap 
Another 10,000 in Scotland 


GLASGOW — The labour force 
in the Scottish coal mines will 
be reduced by another 10,000 
men in the next ten years. This 
has been announced by Mr. 
Humphrey Browne, the deputy 
chairman of the National Coal 
Board. “We must pay our way,” 
says the Board. 

The labour force has been 
reduced by 17,000 in the last 
three years because of the 
drive to streamline the mines. 

The new drive follows on a 
deficit of £21,300,000 in Scot- 
land alone. There would have 
been a substantial profit had it 
not been for interest rates 

’MHOMi 


Readers 9 Views 


DISTORTED FACTS? 

I am a little angry at the 
distortions in your article, 
last February, on the Rank 
& File Conference. (1) [The 
article said. “The leaflet 
printed by the Syndicalists 
was adopted as a policy 
statement . . .”] This was the 
common statement of aims 
endorsed by all the bodies 
represented on the Liason 
Committee, including the 
News & Letters group. It 
was originally stencilled . . , 
[but], the Liason Committee 
agreed that it should be 
printed. [It was printed on 
the Syndicalist Workers’ 
Federation press by volun- 
tary labor because that was 
the least expensive.] 

(2) There were in fact 93 
delegates. [The article said 
90 or so people were pres- 
ent.] 

(3) There were consider- 
ably more than five members 
of the I.L.P. [present], 

(4) I should be interested 
to know where F. W. gets his 
claim that “Worker’s Voice” 
equated Marxism with Com- 
munism. 

L.O. 

Argylle 

WONDERFUL LINK 

I feel that this paper is a 
wonderful link between the 


working class of the U.S.A. 
and our country, and wiil 
endeavour to get it more 
widely read. I have a person- 
al interest in a paper of this 
nature published in the 
U.S.A. In 1946 I was on 
strike in a British ship in 
America, and the seamen's 
union backed our strike. This 
was my introduction to the 
American Working class. 

Militant Engineer 
East London 


CROSSROADS 

Capitalism depraves and 
corrupts all human relation- 
ships in some way. One way 
is the frustration of creativi- 
ty in work and in play. Also, 
a thousand half-conscious 
fears and deprivations drive 
people of all ages to use sex 
as an escape or end in itself. 
(I think this happened, inter 
alia, in the Roman Empire 
to produce goal-less hedon- 
ism and sadism. This in turn 
led to fear of sex and of 
“sin,” and the frightful 
asceticism of Pauline Chris- 
tianity. It would not surprise 
me if — assuming no fatal war 
— the next generation of 
children, of all classes under 
capitalism, started a “purity” 
mania. 

South Coast Veteran 


charged for loans and compen- 
sation to previous owners. 

In order that these pay- 
ments continue, the new 
drive calls for greatly increas- 
ed production at the coal 
face at the same time as thou- 
sands of workers are to be 
thrown on the scrap heap. 

Despite this, the Communist 
Party is demanding that the 
shipyards be nationalised so 
that Britain can compete with 
the rest of the world. Unem- 
ployment in the shipyards is 
increasing, but it should be 
clear from what has happened 
in the coal-mining industry that 
.nationalisation is no remedy. 
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OPPORTUNISM RISES 

The recent activities have 
brought to the surface the op- 
portunist streak that charac- 
terises so many of the younger 
Labour MPs. Parliament has 
been brought further into dis- 
repute at a time when the Com- 
munist Party is trying to direct 
the workers along constitution- 
al lines. 

Mr. George Brown, a mem- 
ber of the Labour Shadow Cab- 
inet is against the base at Holy 
Loch, and suggests that it be 
moved to another Scottish loch. 
There are other M.P.s who 
think it should be moved to 
England. These are all support- 
ers of the Gaitskell policy. 

Two of the large trade unions 
have swung over to the multi- 
lateralist position. They op- 
posed the Polaris base. 

STRESS FUNDAMENTALS 

This shows the effectiveness 
of the campaign on the Polaris 
weapon, but it brings home the 
need to make a stronger fight 
on the wider issues connected 
with the drive to war. 

It is notable that the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union and 
the Union of Shop, Distributive 
and Allied Workers went multi- 
lateralist but opposed the Po- 
laris ship being at Holy Loch. 
The Scottish T.U.C. is against 
the Polaris ship but supports 
N.A.T.O. 

Because of the reversal of pol- 
icy on the part of these two 
trade unions it now seems cer- 
tain that the next Labour Party 
conference will endorse the pol- 
icy of Gaitskell. The block vote, 
which some “Lefts” thought was 
a good thing last year, when it 
went against nuclear warfare, 
will now ensure victory for the 
multi-Iateralists. 

This shows clearly that too 
much importance is attached to 
the Labour Party conference. 
Gaitskell flouted it last year, 


and it now seems that he knew 
what he was doing. The problem 
will not be solved by Labour 
Party conferences. 

What is wanted is industrial 
action. Industrial action is un- 
official. If we had the resources 
We could get it independent of 
anyone. The ease for industrial 
action is not being put to the 
workers because none of the 
bodies concerned wants It. We 
will raise the question at the 
Trades Council but we will be 
told that the Trades Council 
does not have the authority to 
call for it. 

RANK & FILE APPEAL 

Only the rank-and-file work- 
ers can deal effectively with the 
problem. Some of the Trades 
Councils, particularly in Scot- 
land, realize this hut they are 
not empowered to call for in- 
dustrial action. There is no un- 
official movement in the indus- 
trial establishments that could 
make such a call. 

This does not mean to say 
that the workers will not aet 
in the future. If the ease 
against war preparations is 
clearly put, and industrial ac- 
tion is mooted at all meetings, 
we will meet with a surpris- 
ing response. 

The demonstrations against 
the Polaris-carrying ship will 
continue, but they must be con- 
nected more closely with the 
wider issues. The entry of the 
Joint Executive of Glasgow 
Trades Council, The Glasgow 
City Labour Party, and the 
Glasgow and District Coopera- 
tive Association in the struggle 
was a step forward, biit the 
Labour Movement must play a 
bigger part. 

There is a further danger 
that by concentrating on Holy 
Loch the real purpose of the 
fight may be lost sight of, and 
the struggle against war be con- 
fined to one against this Ameri- 
can ship. It suits the Commun- 
ist Party for the struggle to 
seem thus to be directed against 
America by making no refer- 
ence to the role of Russia. The 
C.P. is therefore trying to gain 
control of the demonstrations. 


6 Sputnik Communists 9 


ESSEX — One of a party of 
Russian women visiting Britain 
is staying in Essex. She is a 
delegate to the Supreme Soviet, 
and boss of a collective farm. 
She claims to be quite uninter- 
ested in politics. When asked 
for her autograph by local 
children, she pulled pin-up 
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photos of Yuri Gasgarin from 
her handbag and signed those. 

The Foundry Workers Union 
has made Gagarin its first Hon- 
orary Member. 

When Gagarin’s feat was an- 
nounced, TRIBUNE ran a front- 
page headline: “Public Owner- 
ship "Does It Again!” A week 
after News & Letters got a long 
reply to this nonsense pub- 
lished, TRIBUNE ruefully 
amended it to “A Triumph for 
Centralized Pla'nning.” 

In letters to the lively weekly, 
RAILWAY REVIEW, C. P. 
members have had a field day 
eulogising Russian achieve- 
ments. Railman Les Forster put 
the record straight when he 
stated (R.R., 2.6.61): “We learn 
that Mr. Gagarin, with a wife 
and two children, occupied a 
2-ropmed house. Apparently he 
found it easier to get into orbit 
than into a good house. Russia’s 
bousing problem still remains 
unsolved.” 

The Communists and fellow- 
travellers are blurring class 
issues anew by becoming 
“Sputnik Communists.” 
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Editorial 

RIDERS FOR FREEDOM 

(Continued from Page 1) 

started by Negro Students in South Carolina, and spread 
North and South embracing Negro and white students in 
every part of America. 

There have been some whites at every stage of the struggle 
who have stood up to be counted, not only in the lunch-counter 
sit-ins, but in the school integration struggles as well, such as 
those which rocked New Orleans this winter. It is the consistency 
with which whites have participated, which has reached a new 
high with the Freedom Riders. 

At the same time, white barbarism has reached new depths. 
The Northern press, the Deep South and the Department of 
Justice have joined forces in pretending that the responsibility 
for the events belongs to a so-called “lunatic fringe” — the Ku 
Klux Klan. Time magazine thus wrote, “In the vacuum of Ala- 
bama leadership, riot ruled.” “Bull” Conner, brutal police com- 
missioner of Birmingham, and Governor Patterson, who said at 
the outbreak, “I cannot guarantee protection for this bunch of 
rabble-rousers” are in no vacuum. Riot rules precisely because it 
is backed up 100% by this white-supremieist leadership — most 
of whom have been elected by a vote of 5% of the population. 
This is Democracy in South U.S.A. 

THE BATTLE FOR AFRICA 

The day after 630 Federal marshals had to be called in to 
beat off with tear gas a mob of 3000 howling whites who were 
threatening the lives of some 1500 Negroes meeting at the First 
Baptist Church in Montgomery, three officials of the new govern- 
ment of Sierra Leone, on Africa’s west coast, lunched with a 
group of U.S. senators. The Africans refused to speak of any- 
thing except the events in Alabama. Meanwhile, Africans with 
some whites in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia moved to break 
down segregation in restaurants and transportation. 

On the eve of the summit talks that were designed to solve 
nothing, the eyes of Africa, as well as the eyes of Latin America 
and. Southeast Asia had been turned with even greater speed 
than the epic fights of Major Yuri Gagarin and Lieutenant Alan 
Shepard to the epic rides of the Freedom Riders. The battle for 
Africa was lost in the streets of Montgomery and Jackson, 

THE FREEDOM RIDERS VS. 

PATTERSON, BOB KENNEDY, EASTLAND 

The Freedom Riders’ determination for freedom now, is 
matched only by the determination of the Africans themselves. 
In resounding tones the Freedom Riders have rejected any effort 
of the Attorney General to stem their tide with a “cooling-off 
period.” While KKK-supported Governor Patterson greeted that 
proposal by stating, “It’s the first common sense the Federal gov- 
ernment has displayed in many days,” the Freedom Riders wired 
back, “Had there not been a cooling-off period following the 
Civil War, the Negro would be free today.” Since then, white and 
Negro riders-for-freedom have been filling up the Jackson jails. 
To date some 131 have accepted jail sentences. 

Under this tense pressure Thurgood Marshall of the NAACP 
has instigated law suits challenging the constitutionality of the 
state laws of both Alabama and Mississippi, neither of which 
state had yet had one single case pending on so much as de- 
fiance of school integration rulings. At the same time the bla- 
tant spokesman for the Deep South, Senator Eastland of Miss- 
issippi has revealed the democratic process in its true colors 
when he announced bluntly: ‘.‘We’U tie them up in a century of 
litigation.” 

THE PRETENSE OF DEMOCRACY 
In the seven years since the Supreme Court decision 
against segregation in the schools, so little has been done to 
put the law of the land into effect that it is useful to remem- 
ber the year, 1954, for one reason only. It proves that the 
Southern Way of Life is the established way of life of the 
United States of America, and gives the lie to the pretense 
of democracy. The few battles that have been won have in 
each case involved, first and foremost, the people battling 
for their rights, secondly a drawback from this battle in the 
streets into the litigation in the courts, and finally a realiza- 
tion that no LAW gives you freedom. 

It is this realization and therefore attempt to combine both 
spontaneous action and organization that makes this stage in 
the battle for democratic rights of the Negro the most important 
stage to date. 

Moreover, this fight is exposing not just the South, but the 
Federal government as well. Interstate transportation is not a 
local matter. Should a hint of so-called "subversion” enter the 
national scene, every agency from Interstate Commerce to the 
FBI, from the CIA to the Army, and from the Attorney General’s 
office to the President’s, would be in on it. But when the free- 
dom of l/10th of the population was being subverted it didn’t 
get more than token protection. How token that protection was is 
evident from the fact that the personal representative of the 
Attorney General himself ended up with a brain concussion on 
the streets of Alabama. 

UNTIL FREEDOM IS WON 
That is why the Freedom Riders rightly answered the 
proposal for a “cooling-off” period with a telegram saying, 
“Isn’t 90 years enough of a cooling off period?” It is for this 
reason, too, that the struggle will go on until it is won, with 
or without the aid of supposedly law enforcement agencies 
which have done nothing but condone violence on the part 
of illegally-elected and illegally-conducted state Govern- 
ments or those who commit the violence by virtue of the suf- 
ferance of both the state and the Federal government. 

Until this problem is solved here, no amount of dash and 
sparkle in either Jack or Jackie Kennedy is going to make any- 
one in Europe or Africa consider this a serious democracy. 
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CASTRO'S CUBA 

We had an Interesting visi- 
tor to Glasgow Trades Coun- 
cil last night. When I arrived 
I found that the newly ap- 
pointed Cuban consul was 
sitting on the platform. I 
hoped to have a go at him 
but it seems that he spoke 
a few harmless sentences be- 
fore I arrived. There were 
no questions. He remained 
right throughout the meet- 
ing and heard me attack the 
Communist Party for sing- 
ling out West Germany for 
their usual hate campaign. 
It seems he was brought to 
the meeting by the Daily 
Worker representative with 
whom he is living. He is a 
young man of about 25. 

I mention this because I 
agree entirely with the Edi- 
torial in News and Letters. 
I am puzzled about the atti- 
tude of the Trotskyists. The 
Canadian .Trotskyists .send 
me their paper and I have 
not found one word of criti- 
cism in it. It brims over with 
enthusiasm .for .Castro. .It 
seems clear that Castro is in 
the hands of the Communist 
Party. If they feel strong 
enough to do it with safety 
to themselves, they will ditch 
him in the course of time, 
.Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 
* * * 

I am very much puzzled 
by your anti-Castro position. 
Especially because you call 
yourselves humanist Marx- 
ists. I read a number of jour- 
nals of the left and they all 
seem to refute your conten- 
tions. I guess you belong in 
the same class with the Li- 
bertarians who are scream- 
ing Communism in Cuba . . . 
I know this, that if a govern- 
ment came to power in 
America and cut rents in 
half, it would constitute a 
revolution. If it outlawed 
racial discrimination, this 
would be revolution. If it 
went about building tens of 
thousands of homes for the 
poor, this would be revolu- 
tion. 

I doubt that the ruling 
classes would attack Castro 
so desperately if he were not 
bringing about a genuine 
social revolution. Castro gave 
the masses guns and if he 
were not doing right by them 
it would be a simple matter 
to dump him. 

Your paper should be sup- 
porting the revolution in 
Cuba, even if critically. 

Reader 
Philadelphia 
* * * 

(Editor’s Note: The above 
letter was received just as 
the May issue with an edi- 
torial analysis of “The Ken- 
nedy Administration and 
Castro’s Cuba” came off the 
press, which our Philadel- 
phia Reader thus had not 
yet had a chance to read. We 
print the letter for its in- 
terest, however, and reprint 
here one relevant paragraph 
from our December 1960 is- 
sue: “As for Castro’s atti- 
tude to the industrial work- 
ers, his bossist, administra- 
tive mentality stuck out from 
the very first day of vic- 
torious entry into Havana 
when he demanded that the 
revolutionary students and 
workers there put down their 
arms.” Our May editorial 
dealt further with “The latest 


embrace of Communism — not 
just in Russia or far-off 
China, but in Cuba — the in- 
troduction of the Five Year 
Plan and the ordering of 
workers to obey those targets 
and get over their ‘lack, of 
revolutionary conscience and 
enthusiasm in their work,’ 
plus the admonition not to 
fear America because Russia 
has now ‘perfected its atomic 
weapons’ — all these point to 
the strangulation of the 
Cuban Revolution internally 
even as Kennedy girds for 
the final struggle against it 
externally.” Any reader who 
missed this Editorial, or 
would like an extra copy may 
obtain it by writing to our 
office, 8751 Grand River, 
Detroit.) 

* * * 

NEW FRIENDS AND 
SUPPORTERS 

Congratulations on your 
editorial on Cuba. It was 
excellent. I read the official 
anarchist statement on Cuba 
in “Views and Comments” 
and it was terrible. It sup- 
ported a coalition between 
Libertarians, Social -Demo- 
crats, liberals and democratic 
conservatives. In other words, 
an anti-Stalinist popular 
front with every draw-back 
a popular front has ever had. 
The Socialist Party, surpris- 
ingly, had a good statement 
on Cuba, but News and Let- 
ters was the only revolution- 
ary one I’ve been able to 
find. 

Subscriber 
New York 

* * * 

It is what happens after a 
revolution that is the import- 
ant thing. Many workers in 
my shop raise the question 
every time they talk of some 
leader who has got into a 
power-position — in the sense 
that they just assume that 
in time he will turn out to 
be like all the rest, no mat- 
ter what he was like in the 
beginning. That is how they 
see Castro and Cuba. We 
don’t like the invasion, but 
we don’t want to see Russia 
taking over, either. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I have been arguing with 
many of my friends about 
the Cuban mess for a long 
time, but when Castro’s 
“tractors for prisoners” deal 
came out I was still shocked. 
I didn’t know about the simi- 
lar kind of swap Eichmann 
had offered during World 
War II until I read it later 
in the papers, but I just felt 
that anybody who would 
swap a machine for a human 
being should be sentenced to 
work on that machine for the 
rest of his life. 

Student 

Detroit 

* * * 

The girls I work with are 
very pro-Kennedy. They 
talked about the Cuban, in- 
vasion a lot until it came ouit 
that the CIA had planned it 
with Kennedy’s approval. 
Then nobody would talk 
about it anymore. It was as 
if they were ashamed of what 
had been done. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 


The world is moving so 
fast now, and people know 
that they can’t keep up with 
a pace somebody else is set- 
ing for them. I believe that 
people are taking stock of 
themselves as they never 
have done before. Before, 
people were making money 
and didn’t care much about 
each other. Now they do. 

At work I find that my 
friends will talk with me, 
and listen to what I tell 
them about News & Letters, 
and yet I won’t get a re- 
sponse from them for weeks 
sometimes. Then it turns 
out that they have wanted to 
talk, but didn’t know how to 
express themselves. 

But you can get a hot dis- 
cussion on Cuba anytime. 
The younger fellows say 
right out that if there’s a 
war, they don’t want to go. 
They don’t feel they’d have 
anything to accomplish. 
They feel that they can’t 
protect their own job right 
here, and can’t see why they 
should be expected to go 
over there to protect some- 
body else’s interest. 

Steelworker 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

Your editorial on “The 
Kennedy Administration and 
Castro’s Cuba” should be 
must reading for all radicals. 
It just made me sick to see 
the way all sorts of socialists 
fell into the Commie trap of 
“choosing” sides. Never once 
was the Cuban worker men- 
tioned as the proof of any 
socialism. They were all just 
quite ready to be anti-Yankee 
and pro-Cuba, and pro-Cuba 
always turned out to mean 
pro-Russia. When will they 
wake up to an independent 
working class line? I wish it 
could be translated into 
Spanish and smuggled into 
Cuba. 

Old Reader 
Chicago 

* * * 

THE FREEDOM RIDERS 

It was wonderful to hear 
Archie Moore ask that $1,000 
of his winnings after his last 
fight ’ go to the Freedom 
Riders. It made me feel good 
to know that he was on na- 
tional TV and that it was 
going all over the country. I 
don’t remember ever hearing 
anything like that being done 
before. It was a sign to me 
how deep the thing is now. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

CORE had a public meet- 
ing here and about 150 peo- 
ple turned out, with hardly 
any publicity at all. About 
40% were Negro and the rest 
white, and many of them 
students. 

Their scheduled speaker 
was held up in the South in 
the church meeting in Birm- 
ingham that was closed until 
the U. S. Marshals arrived, 
so they sent a Freedom 
Rider who had been on the 
first bus, a white fellow from 
Arizona- He gave a factual' 
report of their Freedom Bus, 
but what struck me most was 
the tremendous organization 
of Rev. Shnttleworth. This 
group landed in the hospital 
and after getting doctored up 
the question was how to get 
into some safe neighborhood 
or house. With one phone 
call to Rev. Shuttleworth, 10 
cars, with 2 guards in each 
car, appeared at the hospital 
to transport the Freedom 
Riders to the safety of the 
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Negro community by putting 
them on the floor of the car 
on the ride through the 
streets of Birmingham. 

In the question and an- 
swer period that followed his 
talk, the whole temper was 
what can we do here locally 
to help. The meeting decided 
to have a demonstration at 
the Federal Building the 
next Saturday, and 100 peo- 
ple showed up. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 


It is significant to note 
that many of the initial white 
Freedom Riders were those 
who have been attending the 
Negro colleges. It was the 
Negro colleges who thus ef- 
fected integration by invit- 
ing white students to join 
them, and produced a new 
dimension of white in the 
process. 

Interested 

Detroit 


I think that the NBC pro- 
gram about the Freedom 
Riders being attacked in 
Birmingham was all slanted 
to put the riders in a bad 
light. The next day Robert 
Kennedy asked that there be 
a “slowing down and a cool- 
ing off period.” 

They can spend 30 minutes 
showing a camera which was 
kicked in and talk about a 
couple of reporters and tech- 
nicians who were kicked and 
beaten, but they never went 
into what happened to the 
Freedom Riders. They didn’t 
mention the atrocities com- 
mitted on those young peo- 
ple. They didn’t say that one 
white mother held up her 
little boy so that he could 
beat on a Negro. They didn’t 
say that 15 people stomped 
on another Negro boy. They 
didn’t say that some poured 
kerosene on another Negro 
boy and then set him on fire. 
I think they didn’t say all 
these things deliberately, in 
preparation for asking for a 
“waiting period.” 

Young Negro 
Los Angeles 
# * * 

I read that when reporters 
asked what the reaction was 
in the new countries of 
Africa to the treatment the 
Freedom Riders received in 
the Deep South, one govern- 
ment official said bluntly, “It 
could not be worse.” I must 
say it is the first time I have 
been able to agree with any 
official so completely for a 
long time. 

Reader 

Chicago 

* * * 

I think the - Freedom Rid- 
ers learned something from 
the workers’ struggles in this 
country. The way they re- 
jected any effort to stop 
their drive with a “cooling 
off period,” summit-meeting 
or no summit-meeting, re- 
minded me very much of the 
way the coal miners in the 
midst of the war in 1943 re- 
fused to swallow the “no 
strike pledge” the govern- 
ment had foisted on the la- 
bor movement and instead 
just went out on strike and 
stayed out until they won. 
During that same period the 
Negro movement under A. 
Phillip Randolph threatened 
a march on Washington for 
FEPC and also won. 

Supporter 
West Virginia 


When the administration 
asked for a “cooling off 
period” for the Freedom Rid- 
ers, I got several calls from 
Negroes who expressed the 
fear in their hearts that the 
Negro leadership might go 
along with the administra- 
tion’s request. It was a real 
lack of confidence in the 
Negro leadership. But the 
11 o’clock news that night 
carried the answer that 99 
years was a long enough 
“cooling off period.” 

Old Politico 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I was talking to a rela- 
tive of mine in Montgomery 
on the phone, long-distance, 
but she wouldn’t say any- 
thing about what was hap- 
pening concerning the Free- 
dom Riders because she said 
the local authorities there 
were supposed to be tapping 
phones .and .people .were 
afraid to say too much. She 
said she’d write me. I won- 
dered when they’d start cen- 
soring the mails too. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

I believe the law of the 
land is deliberately vague on 
the question of “state’s 
rights.” Otherwise how can 
you possibly explain how 
long it takes to fight case 
after case after case in order 
to “test” whether or not the 
-Supreme Court’s decisions 
are being violated? Especial- 
ly when the decision is say- 
ing no more than the Con- 
stitution has supposedly guar- 
anteed all along? 

Tired of Waiting 
Chicago 

* * * 

I think that the CBS pro- 
gram “Who Speaks for Birm- 
ingham” should go on the 
Voice of America broadcasts 
instead of Robert Kennedy’s 
statement that a Negro will 
be President 30 to 40 years 
from now. 

That program would show 
that 1) Negroes mean to have 
their freedom now not 30 
years from now, and 2) it'll 
show the Second America, 
that Kennedy doesn’t repre- 
sent, but that Reverend Shut- 
tleworth does. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

When the government 
granted the extension of un- 
employment com pensation, 
Chrysler Corporation an- 
nounced to the press that 
. those Chrysler workers 
drawing compensation 
through the extension would 
also be eligible for Supple- 
mental Unemployment Bene- 
fits as well. Now, with 
nothing said in the papers, 
they’ve sent out at mailing 
to their laid-off employees 
telling them that when they 
go on the TEC extension 
they will no longer be elig- 
ible for SUB. 

They tell laid-off workers 
that when they’ve run out of 
their regular unemployment 
compensation, they won’t be 
eligible for SUB again until 
they’ve worked a full year. 

A bunch of us went to 
the union hall, but they just 
told us it was too bad, but 
it’s all in the contract. A 
lot of us were depending on 
that SUB check to make 
ends meet. 

The contract, pension plan. 


and hospitalization plans 
have gotten so complicated 
that the average worker 
doesn’t even try to under- 
stand them anymore. It 
would take up all his or her 
time. Yen can tell that most 
of the local union officers 
don’t understand either. 
That’s how the company and 
the union take advantage of 
the worker. 

Chrysler Woman Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

We had an example at the 
mill recently to show which 
side the Union is on. It 
started when the men tried 
to find a way to keep out- 
side contractors from taking 
away jobs in the mill. The 
union-men threw up a' picket 
line and announced that 
they were going to check 
the union cards of everybody 
going in for three days. The 
company sent two guards 
and a photographer to the 
gate right away, to let the 
men know that if anybody 
“m o 1 e s t e d” a non-union . 
member who tried to get in, 
the company would have evi- 
dence against the union 
men to make them look like 
agitators. That didn’t bother 
anybody; we expected that 
much from the company. 
But what we didn’t expect 
was for the International to 
call the pickets off. And to 
think we’re paying our dues 
to keep those guys going! 

Steelworker 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

AFRICAN AND 
AMERICAN WORKERS 

It is now a very long time 
since I wrote to you. As 
you can see, I am now back 
in Africa and the prepara- 
tion to get here has been one 
of the reasons for the long 
delay in replying to your 
letter. 

I have been receiving your 
papers and on last Saturday 
I received the latest bundle 
of the April issue which I 
intend to distribute to inter- 
ested people. This will take 
time to do, particularly in a 
pla'ce like this with all kinds 
of regulations. 

All being well, I hope to 
make a serious effort to 
bring about a link between 
Africa and the U.S.A. Best 
wishes. 

African Friend 
West Africa 


I found it hard at first to 
get the African students I 
have met to commit them- 
selves on what they think. 
But all have been quick to 
agree that they are neither 
pro-Russian nor pro-West- 
ern; They do say that they 
need American aid — but the 
kind of aid they are talking 
about is technical training. 
I find that in the subjects 
they are taking they have 
really gone overboard on 
medicine, political science, 
government history, social 
science, phychology, nutri- 
tion and home-making. 

It seems to me that they 
know just exactly what they 
mean by “American aid” 
and that above all else what 
Africa wants is to be able 
to come into its own an in- 
dependent nation, and not 
as another type of colony 
once more. 

Negro Reader 
Detroit 


TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Intellectuals in The Age 
of State Capitalism 

We live in an age of state capitalism which, at one end, 
Russia, persists in calling itself “Communist,” and at the other 
end, America, still designates itself as “free enterprise.” Not 
only are the conditions of production hardly distinguishable from 
each other, however, but so is the administrative mentality of 
the intellectuals at both poles of world capital. As befits one 
who chooses to defend the American side, a Daniel Bell will speak 
of “The End of Ideology” to mark the alleged end of a “prole- 
tarian cause.” As befits one who chooses to whitewash the other 
power, an Isaac Deutscher will proclaim the near-identity of 
interests of the proletariat and the Russian state. 

In each case the scholarship of the writer gets sucked into 
the veritable conspiracy between the two nuclear titans to force 
an identity between those two opposites, Marxism and Com- 
munism, although- Marxism is a theory of liberation from capi- 
talism while Communism is the practice of state capitalist en. 
siavement. While, in origin, the administrative mentality dates 
back to the 1929 world crash that signalled the end of rationality 
of capitalist production relations, it is only with the nuclear 
age that the administrative mentality became the all-pervasive 
phenomenon it is now. 

Take the Hegelian-Marxist philosopher, Herbert Marcuse. 
In the 1940’s he produced the profound study, “Reason and 
Revolution,” which established a continuity of analysis by the 
young and mature Marx which went beyond the economics 
of production to the human relations. In the 1950’s, however, 
he was impelled to the fantastic notion of establishing a “con- 
tinuity” between Marxism and Stalinism. 

HERBERT MARCUSE’S "SOVIET MARXISM”* 

Prof. Marcuse begins reaching for this feat with the very 
tile of his book. While “Soviet” stands for councils of workers 
and peasants that achieved the Russian Revolution, and now 
exists in name only, the use of the word allows the author to 
cover Stalin with the same mantle as Lenin. At the same time 
the loose use of the word, Marxism, for the entire post- 
Marxist period makes it possible for Prof. Marcuse to straddle 
the historic fence. 

We £eel impelled to review the book now since it has just 
been published in a new paperback edition which, 
quite obviously, aims at a popular audience . Without explana- 
tion, this pew addition leaves out the original introduction which 
explained his method of analysis as an “immanent critique.” 
That stated “The critique thus employs the conceptual instru- 
ment of its object, namely, Marxism, in order to clarify the actual 
function of Marxism in Soviet society and its historical di- 
rection.” (p. 1) 

Furthermore, “the immanent critique,” we were assured, can 
give us the “cue” not only to the causes of the “theoretical 
deficiencies,” but also the “objective trends and tendencies 
which are operative in history and which make up the inherent 
rationality . . (p. 1) At least these are Prof. Marcuse’s assump- 
tions. ' 

There is no end to the magical qualities of that instrument, 
“the immanent critique,”: “For what Is irrational if measured 
from without the system is rational within the system.” p. 86) 
This writer cannot guarantee that the irrational can appear 
rational anywhere outside of a madhouse, but Prof. Marcuse 
has not only undertaken that feat, but also its opposite, that 
of endowing the rational with irrational features. 

“THE NEW RATIONALITY” 

Although Prof. Marcuse admits that “Neither the rise of 
the Soviet intelligentsia as a new ruling group, nor its com- 
position and its privileges are any long disputed facts . . .” 
(p. 107) he nevertheless dubs the totalitarian, state-capitalist 
society of Russia as “The New Rationality.” 

The reader must restrain his interest in motivation, and 
judge the author only by what he holds to be “the truth”: (1) 
Marx’s concept of the revolutionary nature of the proletariat 
is supposed to have “exploded” (p. 13) at the point of transition 
from capitalism to socialism, that is to say, the October Revolu- 
tion. On the other hand. Soviet Marxism’s hypostatization of that 
tenet into a ritual is judged to be nothing short of “an instru- 
ment for rescuing the truth.” (p. 88) 

The resulting play on words beggars rational description: 
'it (Soviet Marxism) is not ‘false consciousness’ but rather 
consciousness of falsehood, a falsehood which is ‘corrected’ in 
the context of the ‘higher truth’ represented by objective his- 
torical interest.” (p. 91) And, of course, when all else falls, an 
intellectftial can always blame “the backward population:” “The 
new form of Marxian theory corresponds to its new historical 
agent — a backward population which is to become what it ‘really’ 
is: a revolutionary force which changes the world.” (p.89) 

(2) Lenin’s attempt to confront the post-Marxist phenomenon 
of imperialism by “redefining” capitalism, and attempting “to 
draw the peasantry into the orbit of Marxian theory and strategy” 
is alleged to have suffered from “The refusal to draw theoretical 
consequences from the new situation.” This, Prof. Marcuse con- 
cludes, “characterizes the entire development of Leninism and 
is one of the chief reasons for the gap between theory and prac- 
tice in Soviet Marxism.” (p. 30) 

Not only is the unbridgeable gulf between Marxism and 
present-day Russian Communism blamed on the “theoretical 
deficiencies” of Lenin, the latter is made the author of the one 
original contribution of Stalin — the theory of “Socialism in one 
country.” Prof. Marcuse does not even bother to tell us that 
that is what he is doing; he merely quotes the one or two iso- 
lated statements as if these had never been called into question 
and that Stalin built on that. There is not a single reference 
to the voluminous writings of Leon Trotsky precisely on that 
jne point over which so much blood flowed between Stalinism 
and Trotskyism over the meaning of Leninism. 

Quotations out of context from Vol. IX of Lenin’s “Selected 
Works” are used “to prove” that Lenin was for industrialization 
“without liberation.” Nothing is said about Lenin actually in- 
venting words to describe how “mortally sick” he was of “Com- 
munlies” (Communist lies.) Yet this is in that same profound 
Vol. IX (p. 346.) As Lenin warned there: “History proceeds in 
devious ways . ... (Soviet state) has taken the road that will lead 
to the ordinary bourgeois state.” 

(*) J961 edition. Vintage Russian Library, Random House, New York, 

$1.25; 1958 edition, Columbia University Press, N.Y. $6. Page ref- 
erences in this review are to the original edition. 

(to be concluded next issue) 
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Yalemen Support Negro Freedom Fight 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


Judd Arnett’s Willful Ignorance 


I have been reading a colum- 
nist in the Detroit Free Press 
by the name of Judd Arnett. He 
has been reporting from the 
South what he thinks are the 
feelings and thoughts of White 
Southerners and Southern 
Negroes. He seems to be report- I 
ing mostly from three states, j 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Ala- 1 
bama. j 

NEVER AGAIN 

The first column he wrote in 
this series sounded interesting. 
He was writing mainly on Gov- 
ernor Patterson and President 
Kennedy. I felt however, that 
he leaned towards the white 
South. When he next wrote on 
the Negroes in Mississippi I was 
sure he was in full support of 
all the mean and dirty things 
that the white man in the South 
does to the Negroes, and after 
reading his column from Louisi- 
ana, I will never again read 
another of his articles. 

Arnett accuses Northern 
Negroes of going South to start 
trouble, and leaving the South- 
ern Negroes there to face all 
the hardships and problems that 
they and a few “rabble rousing” 
whites start. He said that the 
white South wants to tell the 
Federal government its story. 
He wishes the Negroes in the 
South could vote on integration, 
because he doesn’t feel that the 
Negroes in the South want it. 

NEW NEGRO-WHITE 
MOVEMENT 

It is not integration period, 
they want. As human beings, 
Negroes want to be free and 
have the same rights and privi- 
leges as much as anyone else. 
It is not the Northern Negroes 
and white “rabble rousers” that 
give them this feeling. 

Northern Negroes and whites 
who support the Negroes’ strug 
gle were nowhere around when 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott 
began, and they were not there 
at the end. They were not the 
ones that started the student 
sit-ins at the lunch counters 
throughout the South, but my 
heart does flip with joy when 1 
see this new Negro-white, Free- 
dom Riders Movement in action, 
and I feel sure that many 
Negroes in the deep South feel 
the same way. 

When the Attorney General 
tried to halt this movement by 
calling for a “cooling off” peri- 
od,” a Negro preacher from 
Montgomery wrote and asked 
him if he didn’t think a hundred 
years was long enough to cool 
off? 

Yet Arnett says the Negroes 
in the South aren't talking. 
That they don’t talk to him 


does not mean they are not 
talking. They do not trust him. 
Why should they? 

“THE BOSS FARMER” 

He boasts of a white planta- 
tion owner who keeps six Negro 
families on his farm, gives them 
a few acres to work and ad- 
vances them what they want 
until gathering time. Arnett 
says this plantation owner gives 
these people supplies and there 
are no questions asked and no 
records kept, just a verbal 
agreement. This sounds very 
silly to someone that knows the 
South. The white farmer has 
all the records and the Negro 
share-cropper has none. At har- 
vesting time the boss farmer 
can say they owe him all their 
earnings and they will have to 
pay it. 

THE ILLEGAL SOUTH 

‘ Arnett says he would change 
his thinking, if the majority of 
Negroes in the South voted for 
integration. But the great 
majority of Negroes in the 
states he visited, cannot vote 
in city, state or national elec- 
tions. In Macon County, Alaba- 
ma, where Tuskegee Institute 
is located. Governor Patterson 
re-zoned the county to prohibit 
those Negroes there, who 
proved to the world that they 
were super-qualified to vote, 
from exercising their demo- 
cratic right in that county. 

I have a cousin who lives in 
Montgomery, Alabama who got 
hurt while on his job working 
for the railroad. He said that 
since the Freedom Riders were 
there, his unemployment check 
has been stopped and his insur- 
ance has been cancelled. This 
sort of thing is happening to 
many Negroes there and this is 
what Judd Arnett is not writing 
about in order lo get more 
Northern white support for the 
white South. 

THE STOKY HE 
DOESN’T TELL 

He tells of white youth, with 
the backing of older people or- 
ganizing to fight integration, 
and never mentions their crimi- 
nal acts. When white youth in 
Montgomery recently shot a 
Negro preacher, they were ar- 
rested the next day, and then 
turned over to their parents. 
I have known Negro youth to 
be electrocuted for far less, 
sometimes just on the strength 
of a false accusation. 

This is the story the white 
South does not want to be told 
and discussed. But it is no 
longer a question of what the 
white South wants. History is 
being written by the Negroes 
struggling for their rights and 
full freedom. 


40,000 Hear Rev. King Speak 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. June 
1, 1961— -An exciting week, in 
which the heroic Freedom- 
struggle of the Negro in the 
South has inspired both deep 
thought and action in this 
Northern city, was climaxed by 
a meeting of the “George Orwell 
Forum” Friday night, where 
Conrad Lynn, a spokesman for 
the militant views of Negro 
leader Robert F. Williams, ad- 
dressed a crowd of about 200 
Negroes and whites in a Yale 
University auditorium. 
“FREEDOM RIDERS” 

Earlier in the week, when 
news of the heroic actions of 
the Alabama “Freedom Riders” 
reached this city, a rally to 
express support for this strug- 
gle was organized within 12 
hours by Yale students and 
faculty memberseem cm cmccc 
faculty. This “Freedom Rally,” 
attended by over 200 people 
on the New Haven “Green” and 
reported by the national press 
and T.V., was highlighted by 
statements made by a foreign 
student from Ghana and the 
University chaplin. Rev. Wil- 
liam S. Coffin. 

Nathan Opoku, a divinity 
student .from .Ghana, related 
the “Freedom Rides” to the 
African Freedom-struggles and 
to the U.S.-Soviet struggle for 

Profs, Should 
Learn a Thing 
Or Two 

Since I am graduating college 
this year and going off to be a 
teacher myself, I want to tell 
people about the working condi- 
tions of “professors” and how 
these “wise men” allow them- 
selves to be cheated and delud- 
ed undr capitalism. 

To begin with, it takes at 
least eight years of training 
after High School to become a 
college teacher. For many, this 
means part-time jobs (when you 
can get them), studying nights, 
arid putting off marriage and 
family until you are 27 or 28. 
When you get a “Phd.” you may 
get the -magnificent salary of 
$80-$90 a week as an Instructor. 
JOB SECURITY? 

Instructors are given a 2 or 
3-year contract, renewable 
twice. They always hire around 
four of them for every possible 
post as Assistant Prof. It’s "up 
or out!” After six or nine or 
twelve years as Instructor, you 
become an Assistant. Again you 
are on a “trial” basis. They al- 
ways hire more than they are 
going to keep, and they can let 
you go without cause every time 
the contract comes up. 

You must always do whatever 
they ask, because you are com- 
peting for your job. The short- 
est possible time in which you 
can get tenure is twelve years. 
With eight years of training, 
that means twenty years before 
you can call your job your own. 
Obviously, if you are a teacher 
with radical ideas or any ideas 
you may never get a permanent 
job. 

“PUBLISH OR DIE” 

Does your job depend on do- 
ing what you are paid for, that 
is to say, giving the students 
their money’s worth? NO. You 
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world domination. He showed 
how racial inequality here gave 
the lie to the American govern- 
ment’s pretention of being for 
“Freedom” in Africa. “It is one 
thing to have principles,” he 
said, “but what we want to see 
is facts.” “The very existence 
of segregation in the United 
States is the greatest contribu- 
tion to the success of Commu- 
nism possible,” he added. 

The straight-talking minister, 
Rev. Coffin, first hit out at the 
hypocracy of so-called Chris- 
tians in the South. “What’s 
the matter with these Southern 
ministers?” he asked. “They’re 
trying to make an improvement 
on Jesus Christ, and that’s very 
bad theology.” Coffin then took 
a cut at Northern “liberals” and 
their treatment of Negroes in 
New Haven. Pointing to the 
banks and shiny office-buildings 
on the other side of the “Green” 
he said “How is it no Negroes 
are employed there, when they 
will hire anyone as long as he’s 
white?” He asked __ his New 
Haven audience to * look into 
their conscience next time they 
go into an establishment where 
there are no Negroes. “This is 
no accident,” he said. 

Mr. Coffin proved that he was 
no such Northern hypocrite by 
going right down to join the 
“Freedom Riders” .in .Mont- 
gomery, .Alabama, where .he 
ended up in jail. Before his 


are not only a teacher, but a 
scholar: you are supposed to 
“advance the cause of learning.” 
This means you have to write a 
book every three or four years. 
Since nobody reads these books 
but other professors, only a few 
publishers will take them and 
they are usually published at the 
author’s expense. 

On th e lecture platform, 
teachers seem very dignified. 
But in private, among them- 
selves, the competition and 
backbiting is terrific. Every 
“learned collegue” is out for 
your job. At the same time, I 
have never been among people 
who squawk more about their 
wages and working conditions. 
But do they do anything 
about it? 

COMPANY UNION 

Last week I asked one of my 
teachers if he belonged to a 
union. “Sure,” he said, the 
A.A.U.P.” (American Associa- 
tion of University Professors). 
He didn’t even know that by 


ers. The AAUP, sponsored by 
the university corporations, isn’t 
even an excuse for a union. Its 
“leaders” are the College ad- 
ministrators themselves. This 
“union” has never sponsored a 
wage demand: such “vulgarity” 
is below these gentlemen. “We 
are professional men,” he said, 
“and this is a professional or- 
ganization.” Naturally, these 
$80-a-week aristocrats would 
never dream of joining anything 
so “vulgar” as the AFT. 

These “men of learning” have 
never learned what any worker 
could teach them: that you 
never get anywhere by being 
more of an A.K. or brown noser 
than the man next to you, but 
by sticking together. Like “com- 
pany-men” on any job, these 
gentlemen prefer the illusion of 
“status” that identification with 
the boss gives them to facing 
the reality of their own job- 
situation. This is what is meant 
by the phrase, “professional 
dignity.” 

The great educators tell you 
that the great rewards of teach- 
ing are not material, but spirit- 
ual. This is another mystifica- 
tion. The love of thinking can 
no more survive for the scholar 
under capitalism than the love 
of work for the worker can. 
After the first thrills of having 1 


talk ended, however, he hit out 
at the responsibility of what he 
called “Uncle Toms” among the 
Negroes and their leadership 
for the oppression of the Negro. 
“The time for moderation may 
be coming to an end,” he con- 
cluded. 

CHALLENGE TAKEN 
The challenge dropped by 
Coffin was picked up by Conrad 
Lynn, a Negro civil-liberties 
lawyer, who spoke before the 
“George Orwell F o r u m,” a 
democratic socialist organiza- 
tion at Yale. They had origi- 
nally advertised Williams, him- 
self, as the speaker. However, 
when a gang of whites attacked 
a Negro college near his home 
in Monroe, N.C., Williams sent 
a wire saying that the “gravity 
of the situation” would keep 
him in the South. Mr. Lynn, 
a longtime friend, spoke for 
him. 

Lynn, a passionate orator, 
kept his audience on the edge 
of their chairs when he des- 
cribed how, under the pressure 
of the Klu-KIux-Klan, Williams 
and the Negro poor had orga- 
nized a “Rifle Club” to defend 
themselves from lynching. At 
the end of his talk, the audience 
stood up and applauded Lynn 
for five minutes. 

In the discussion period 
which followed the talk, Lynn 
explained to a pacifist in the 
audience that he did not “favor” 
violence as a method, but that 
in this struggle the Negroes 
must use every means at their 
disposal and that Williams him- 
self had also participated in 
sit-ins. He said that the white 
- oppressors will always use vio- 
lence to crush or intimidate the 
Negroes, that the right to self- 
defense was guaranteed by the 
Constitution, and that only 
when the Negro masses are 
conscious and ready to fight 
will they ever win freedom. 

After Lynn sat down, the 
moderator of the “Orwell 
Forum,” a Marxist-HUmanist, j 
added a remark about racial 
equality in New Haven. “All 
of us can’t afford to fly down 
to Montgomery, like Bill Cof- 
fin,” he said. “Neither do we 
live in Cuba, where Mr. Lynn 
tells us there is no discrimina- 
tion. But we do have a fight on 
our hands right here in New 
Haven.” He told of segregated 
housing, of unfair practices on 
jobs and in local unions, of the 
“unwritten segregation which is, 

| in fact, the reality of our pat- 
tern of life.” 

Since the meeting, a commit- 
tee has been formed to aid the 
“Freedom Riders” and a peti- 
tion has been circulated at Yale, 
criticizing the Attorney General 
for his idea of a “cooling off 
period” for Negroes in their 
freedom struggle. As Conrad 
Lynn said, “We Negroes have 
been ‘cooling off’ for 100 
years.” 


a “captive audience” wear off, 
the teacher is usually as bored 
as his pupil. According to a 
recent report, the Ad-men are 
the only ones in America who 
drink more than the professors. 
“THE EDUCATED MEN” 

You would think that these 
intellectuals could understand 
what is meant by the word 
“alienation,” but the one philo- 
sopher you will never catch 
(them reading is Karl Marx. 
Their thinking is so alienated 
that they could never apply an 
idea to their own lives. “Theory” 
and “Practice” are two different 
things for them. If capitalism 
continues to mystify and exploit 
them, they have only themselves 
to blame. They are the “edu- 
cated” men. 

The only solution is for the 
workers to organize a “Peace 
Corps” to help these under- 
developed human beings. 

June Graduate 


On June 18, 40,000 people 
packed into the Los Angeles 
Sports Arena in support at the 
Freedom Riders. 


Rev. Martin Luther King was 
the main speaker, with celeb- 



reties like Maha'lia Jackson, 
Sammy Davis Jr., who were 
present taking a hack seat, to 
the integration leader. Gov. 
Pat Brown also was there. 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

The Spread of Hepatitis 


By V. L. J. GRANGER 

Adolf Eichmann’s courtroom 
defense began on June 20, 10 
weeks after his trial opened in 
Jerusalem. He is charged with 
directing the diabolical annihi- 
lation of six million European 
Jews during Hitler’s reign of 
terror. His defense is that he 
was but following orders, and, 
in any case, he is no more guilty 
than any other war leader. 

In short, he has no defense 
against humanity’s indictment 
because his gruesome crimes 
are also the crimes of the 
state capitalist era which 
spawned him. 

At the start of Eichmann’s 
trial, on April 11, Western ob- 
servers questioned Israel’s 
wisdom in recalling the blood- 
lust of World War II. They 
feared such “unhealthy develop- 
ments” as the condemnation of 
the United States and its allies 
for not having done more to 
prevent the Nazi holocaust. 

While pretending to ignore 
the trial, the Russians chose its 
opening to launch a massive 
propaganda attack against 
Israel, interlarded with anti- 
Semitic innuendoes. The Com- 
munist puppets in East Berlin 
followed up with a German 
translation of a not-too-recent 
Russian book denouncing “in- 
ternational Jewry” for conspir- 
ing with the West. 

Whatever else Israel may 
have intended, the Eichmann 
trial is performing an essential 
service in forcing today’s world 
to remember yesterday’s ghastly 
record. That chapter of the death 
agony of our age has now been 
detailed by survivors in a way 
neither achieved nor intended 
during the Nuremberg trials of 
1945-1946. 

The awful facts of modern 
anti-Semitism, it is true, were 
revealed at Nuremberg: the 
caravans to doom; the bottom- 
less sadism of Nazi torture; the 
anguished children and torment- 
ed parents; the violated girls 


and brutally-used boys; the de- 
filing of the living and the 
plundering of the dead; the gas 
chambers; the roaring ovens; 
the mass graves; the cordwood 
stacks of wasted bodies. 

Having coined the word 
“genocide” to sum up all the 
horrors of extermination, the 
Allies proclaimed themselves 
innocent at Nuremberg by find- 
ing the Nazis solely guilty. A 
handful were hanged. A few 
more were imprisoned. Then 
the black book of crimes was 
closed, the wartime alliance 
ended, and the cold war begun. 
Thousands of “rehabilitated” 
Nazis were restored to police 
and administrative posts in East- 
ern and Western zones. 

With Eichmann’s trial, how- 
ever, there is renewed insistence 
that the roots of anti-Semitism 
be exposed, and the spread of 
genocide halted. Whereupon a 
panel of cormmentators on a 
recent TV program perversely 
concluded that there is genocide 
because there is “a little bit of 
Eichmann in each of us.” So 
anxious were they to evade the 
class answer that they dismissed 
India’s dead by attributing the 
Jewish dead to a psychological 
flaw in human nature. 

The full horror of this “nat- 
ural” genocide of capitalism is 
measured in the state-directed 
destruction of millions as speci- 
fied at the Eichmann trial. That 
technology which gave rise to 
gas chambers and ovens also 
gave rise to America’s missile 
expert Werner Von Braun. The 
statistical science incorporated 
in electronic computers also 
figured in Eichmann’s carefully 
kept census of death. 

The stubborn fact remains 
that in all the centuries of 
recorded anti-Semitism it never 
attained the massive reaches of 
terror which governmental poli- 
cy gave it in our own era of 
state capitalism. The stages of 
this development are revealed 


in the Nazis’ terrible timetable 
of events which, at every cri- 
tical moment, was aided by the 
democratic powers as access- 
ories before and after the fact. 

I 

TIMETABLE OF DEATH 

As testimony against Eich- 
mann outlines it, there were 
three distinct periods of anti- 
Semitic activity. The first began 
in 1937 with the establishment 
of a separate Jewish Section 
in the Hitlerian central intelli- 
gence agency. Lasting until 
1940, this period concentrated 
on excluding German Jews from 
economic, political and social 
activity, and forcing as many as 
possible to flee. 

The second period began in 
1940, after the conquest of Po- 
land, and lasted through 1941. 
It was marked by the herding 
of Polish and Eeastem Jews 
into Ghettos and concentration 
camps. The third period, from 
the beginning of 1942 until mid- 
1945, saw the evacuation of 
Jews from all German con- 
trolled territories to concentra- 
tion camps and their “biological 
annihilation.” 

In 1933 there were about 
half-a-million Jews in Germany, 
approximately one-tenth of the 
nation. By mid-1945, 10 million 
people had perished in Nazi 
death camps, six million were 
Jews. The overwhelming ma- 
jority met their doom in the 
latter periods when anti-Semi- 
tism most clearly revealed its 
anti-working class roots. 

The greatest number of East 
European Jews were workers 
with strong trade union and 
socialist traditions. Two facts 
underline this: 1) the Warsaw 
Ghetto was in a major factory 
district of that city; 2) at least 
80 per cent of the Greek Jews 
driven into extermination 
camps were “workers, laborers, 
craftsmen, or longshoremen.” 

REVOLT AGAINST ODDS 

A few weeks ago the question 
was asked: Why didn’t the Jews 
revolt? American journalists 
went so far as to write of the 
“sheeplike procession" of Jews 
to Nazi furnaces. They jest at 
sears who never felt the 
wounds.. They slander the 
memory of the dead who imply 
that the victims were responsi- 
ble for their own destruction. 

The Jews did revolt, repeat- 
edly and against fantastic odds. 
On April 19, 1943, 18 years, 
almost to the day, before Eich- 
mann went on trial, the Warsaw 
Ghetto rose up. 

One of the few survivors, 
Mrs. Zivia Lubotkin, told Eich- 
mann’s judges how the Warsaw 
Jews, with home-made bombs, 
few arms, and very little amu- 
nition, for weeks stood off 
thousands of highly trained 
and equipped SS-troops. 

“A spirit of uprising de- 
veloped,” she said, when the 
Jewish youth learned that the 
Nazis .intended .to .annihilate 
every Jew. They organized to 
meet the threat. “It was quite 
clear to us,” she said, “that we 
had no prospect of winning in 
the military sense. But we knew 
that despite their strength we 
would be the winners ultimately 
because we believed in a regime 
of justice to man,” 

Again, in August of that year, 
the Jewish underground inside 
and outside the Treblinka death 
camp organized an uprising and 
escape. As late as September, 
1944, Jewish youth distin- 
guished themselves in the parti- 
sans’ revolt in Slovakia. 

So long as state capitalism j 
prevails the toll continues until 
it threatens all mankind with 
the genocide of nuclear war. ! 
The answer to this barbarism 
reverberates across the years ' 
from the Warsaw Ghetto. It 
is amplified by the unyielding 
efforts of today’s Freedom 
Fighters. 


In Camden, New Jersey an 
Osteopathic physician has re- 
cently been indicted for man- 
slaughter in the death of fifteen 
people from hepatitis. They 
were among forty-one of his 
patients who became jaundiced 
after receiving hypodermic in- 
jections. 

The New Jersey state health 
department has just banned 
the taking of shell fish from 
two bays and two rivers in New 
Jersey. Of 186 hepatitis patients 
who had eaten raw clams in 
certain restaurants, 85 were 
known to have eaten clams that 
came from Raritan Bay, which 
also borders on New York. 
There are presently 1,700 new 
cases of hepatitis per week over 
the nation. 

THE VIRUS INVADER 

We are entering a time of 
heightened awareness of the 
widespread existence of animal 
and plant diseases in which the 
virus is an important agent. 
From the common cold and in- 
fluenza to chicken pox and can- 
cer we find the activity of these 
smallest of all living particles 
whose existence represents the 
point of transition from lifeless 
complex chemical molecules to 
living forms. 

The virus is difficult to recog- 
nize because of its extremely 
small size, its growth habits 
which require living tissue for 
food and because of the obscure 
defense response on the part 
of the body to these invaders. 

Some species of virus seem 
to live in our body at all times; 
others invade for shorter or 
longer periods. Some have a spe- 
cial affinity for certain tissues 
and certain regions of the body. 
The remarkable thing is that 
this minute particle has such a 
characteristic makeup that the 
body invaded by it produces 
specific antibodies to neutralize 
the particular invader. 

Recent studies have revealed 
that the virus is made up of 
complex molecules of a nucleic 
acid whose specific structure 
can be duplicated in the labora- 
tory'. Surrounding this substance 
is a coat of protein material. 
When a virus penetrates a tissue 
cell it sheds the protein coat. 
It is this protein material that 
appears to be specific for each 
type of virus and it is this same 
protein material which stimu- 
lates the body to produce im- 
mune agents. 

Once inside the host cell, the 
virus particule multiplies great- 
ly and takes over control of the 
cell. Sometimes they destroy it. 


This is the situation in most of 
the virus infectious diseases of 
which hepatitis is one. In cer- 
tain animals they appear to 
stimulate the wild multiplica- 
tion of cells to form tumors 
both benign and malignant. 
HEPATITIS “A” AND “B” 

At least two specific virus can 
be implicated in epidemic hepa- 
titis differentiated primarily in 
terms of incubation, or length 
of time for the disease to appear 
after contact with the virus, and 
modes of transmission. Hepatitis 
A generally called infectious 
hepatitis has an incubation per- 
iod of 15-50 days and is most 
often spread by the intestinal 
or oral route. Hepatitis B com- 
monly termed serum hepatitis 
or homologous serum jaundice 
has a longer incubation period, 
60-160 days, is transmitted only 
by introduction of infectious 
agent through injection with a 
syringe and needle. This type 
may develop from the transfu- 
sion of infected blood or plasma. 

The A type of virus has ap- 
peared in individuals who have 
eaten raw clams from certain 
waters or who have bathed or 
drank water from certain 
streams or lakes. Such bodies 
became contaminated through 
human sewage. 

SYMPTOMS AND 
PREVENTION 

The onset of hepatitis is often 
very insidious with vague symp- 
toms — lack of appetitie, weak- 
ness, perhaps nausea and vomit- 
ing, slight or no fever. Jaundice 
frequently develops, but not 
always. There is general tender- 
ness over the liver. A person is 
often ill for several months with 
extreme fatigue and weight loss. 
It is a disease very difficult to 
diagnose until yellowness stain- 
ing the whites of the eyes indi- 
cate the coming of jaundice. 

There is at present no specific 
treatment for the disease. In- 
jections of gamma-globulin, a 
protein from blood of those who 
have had the disease, seems to 
modify the course of the infec- 
tion favorably. A report has re- 
cently appeared of an effective 
vaccine prepared from human 
blood by giving the disease to 
volunteers who are prisoners at 
the Illinois State Penitentiary 
of Joliet. 

At present prevention is our 
best hope. Care in the eating of 
raw shell fish, no swimming in 
waters which are likely to be 
contaminated, careful hygiene 
in regard to body excretions of 
those ill with the disease and 
anyone in contact with them. 


Henrique Galvao's 

Message to the Portuguese People 

“The capture of the Santa Maria was not a romantic 
gesture. Still less was it the result of a plan merely in- 
tended to attract world attention to the dramatic situation 
of Portugal. The capture of a large and magnificent vessel, 
which lasted for eleven days, and the voyage across the 
Atlantic pursued by planes and ships of several nations, 
have a meaning for all of you. 

We wanted to prove that the dictator Salazar was not 
invulnerable — and we succeeded. We struck at him, and at 
his navy, and we made them ridiculous in the eyes of the 
whole free, Christian world. 

Tomorrow, wherever and whenever we meet him face 
to face once more, we shall strike at him again. We would 
not be what we are, nor would we be your spokesmen, were 
we to limit ourselves merely to the domain of military 
action. We are in fact at war with the Portugese and 
Spanish dictatorships. We are not interested in simply over- 
throwing Salazar by itself. We pursue a revolutionary aim: 
the reconstruction of Portugese society on new bases. Owing 
to various circumstances there has never beiore been held 
out to the Portugese people a hope and a future corres- 
ponding to their aspirations. We intend to take that step, 
which is decisive for all of us. 

We know that no one fights for vague promises and 
and beautiful words. Talk about liberty, equality and frater- 
nity solves nothing. For this reason we do not intend to fall 
into the same error as that made by those who reiterate 
principles and are fearful of irritating the dictator, and 
who take refuge behind vague formulas. We want a revo- 
lution, profound, authentic, total and humane. 

It will have as its starting point the destruction of an 
iniquitous social order, and it will be based on agrarian 
reform and urban reform. Our watchword will be: Land for 
those who till it and houses for those who dwell in them. 
We shall eliminate the great landed estates and speculation 
in building. We shall implacably destroy the privileges of 
the Portugese plutocracy which divides men from birth 
into rich and poor. 

We are taken away from Lisbon and the dictator, but 
all of us are acting with the unshakable conviction that we 
shall enter the city as Victors and implant there the Por- 
tugese revolution of the twentieth century, the revolution 
which will also open the doors of the overseas colonies to 
freedom, progress and independence. 

These are the words I have to say to you at this mo- 
ment when the first military action taken by the forces 
under my command has come to glorious conclusion. We 
are the nucleus of the future liberation army of Portugal 
and Spain. 

February 2, 1961 

from the Portuguese & Colonial Bulletin. 





Dissenting Views 


(Re 5-4 decision of the U.S. Supreme Court on the 
Smith and McCarran Acts, which Justice Black considered 
unconstitutional and a violation of the First Amendment). 

Justice Hugo L. Black; “The first banning of an asso- 
ciation because it advocates hated ideas — whether that 
association be called a political party or not — marks a 
fatal moment in the history of a free country.” 

Justice William O. Douglas: “What we lose by majority 
vote today may be reclaimed at a future time when the 
fear of advocacy, dissent and non-conformity no longer 
cast a shadow over us.” 
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IN SEARCH OF WAR ALLIES 


(Continued from Page 1) 

themselves to the possibility of 
a nuclear holocaust. 

THE KHRUSHCHEV- 
KENNEDY MEASURE 

No one, however, can afford 
to underestimate Kennedy. And 
Khrushchev did not underesti- 
mate him. Khrushchev had long 
since lost the illusion he had 
when DeGaulle first came to 
power and he thought that he 
could use DeGaulle’s criticism 
of NATO to undermine it. No 
one knows better than Khrush- 
chev that DeGaulle’s winged 
phrase about the basic commun- 
ity interests of Europe “from 
the Atlantic to the Urals” 
means, to DeGaulle, the sub- 
ordination of “the Urals” to 
France. After all, Khrushchev’s 
ultimatum, made two and one- 
half years ago, that, within six 
months, he would sign a sepa- 
rate peace treaty with East Ger- 
many only created a new axis: 
Paris-Berlin! 

Again, long before the U-2 
incident, Khrushchev knew that 
“the spirit of Camp David” — 
the possibility of a very substan- 
tial long-term loan for Russia, 
and a compromise on Berlin — 
was a still-birth. If Laos, or 
even Cuba, could have substi- 
tuted for those great losses, 
Khrushchev would not have 
bothered to come to Vienna. 
Khrushchev would unleash a 
nuclear holocaust for a world 
to dominate, but not for the 
protection of those countries. 
Khrushchev would prefer a lull, 
at least until after the 22nd 
Russian Communist Party Con- 
gress. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to take the measure of the 
man now occupying the White 
House who turned the Cuban 
fiasco into an ultimatum for the 
rest of Latin America, and who 
had followed this up with a visit 
to DeGaulle whose illusions of 
grandeur Kennedy was ready to 
back up for a price. Timing, 
rather than “miscalculation,” 
would be the decisive factor. 
POLITICS, SCIENCE 
PRODUCTIVITY 

The preparations for the 22nd 
Russian Communist Party Con- 
gress, which will meet on Octo- 
ber 17th, began in January. The 
extraordinary nature of the 
Congress can be guaged also 
from the fact that Khrushchev 
will, stake his claim to history 
by replacing the Program of 
1919. In view of the fact that 
the old Leninist program based 
itself on the fact that there was 
one way, and only one way, of 
achieving socialist relations for 
millions of working people and 
that was “gradually to draw the 
.whole toiling population to a 
man in the work of running the 
state,” nothing short of a Bibli- 
cal "miracle could possibly com- 
press the bureaucratic monstro- 
sity that is the Russian state 
into that framework as the legi- 
timate heir to the Leninist con- 
ception, Yet Khrushchev must 
find words to make it appear 
that the Khrushchevised Stalin- 
ist state is in a straight “con- 
tinuous line with Leninist prin- 
ciples.” He means to have noth- 
ing interfere with this feat. As 
the Stalinist Constitution of 
193 6 legitimized his master’s 
rule, Khrushchev means to have 
the New Program legitimize his. 
IN STALIN’S FOOTSTEPS 

Khrushchev may not have 
been Stalin’s personal choice for 
heir, but he has followed faith- 
fully in Stalin’s state capitalist 
footsteps. Whomever Khrush- 
chev’s 1956 spectacular de-Sta- 
linization speech may have 
fooled. It did not fool either 
the chosen few in Russia who 
heard it, or the vast majority 
who had not heard it, or have 
heard of it only in the muted 
tones of an “end of the person- 
ality cult.” The Russian work- 
ing people know well that what- 
ever relaxation of internal ter- 
ror and war fever had been 
achieved with the “non-inevit- 
ability of war” thesis, the con- 


tinued State Plans are based on 
ever higher labor productivity, 
that is to say, their sweat. It is 
this they are resisting. 

It is true there was some 
improvement in wages, in avail- 
ability of consumer goods in 
post-Stalinist Russia. The mini- 
mum monthly wage of $140 as 
something to be reached by 
1965, is, however, hardly "com- 
munism.” And they have seen 
precious little of the boasted 
Khrushchev claim that by 1960 
“or 1961” Russia would not 
only “catch up with but over- 
take the U.S. in the production 
of meat and milk.” To have pro- 
duced that much meat per cap- 
ita would have meant a produc- 
tion of 20 million tons. The 
actual figures for 1960 are 
8,700,000 tons. Where Kennedy 
sees the “continuing crisis” to 
be in the underdeveloped eco- 
nomics, the Russian people see 
it in their agriculture. 

Sputnik No. 1 made the out- 
side world forget everything 
except science and war, and, 
suddenly up there, truly first, 
was Russia. Just when the 
United States panicked and 
tried to copy some of the ele- 
ments of “the educational sys- 
tem” that produced the scienti- 
fic feat, Khrushchev himself set 
about to reorganize his educa- 
tional system in order to intro- 
duce labor into the school 
system, beginning in grammar 
school. 

THE CRISIS IS AT HOME 

The Achilles heel of the Russ- 
ian economy continues to be the 
continuous revolt of the Russian 
people against the norms set by 
the State Plans. Agriculture, 
virgin fields or no virgin fields, 
moves from crisis to crisis. The 
“delinquency” of youth who 
continue to resist monolithism, 
whether it be in music or in 
being ordered to those virgin 
fields in far-off Siberia, has not 
diminished, no matter what 
laws they pass against “idlers.” 
Capital punishment has just 
been extended, and the scienti- 
fic institutions “reorganized.” 
Because scientific achievement 
and production technology re- 
main poles apart a decree on 
April 12, 1961 has been institu- 
ted in order that “it (science) 
be drawn closer to production.” 
If only those working millions 
could be as disciplined as the 
satellite sent aloft. 

The only consolation Khrush- 
chev has is that Kennedy has 
as many problems with the 
American working people. 
Where Khrushchev’s Russia suf- 
fers from a shortage of labor 
and low labor productivity, Ken- 
nedy’s America suffers from an 
army of unemployed, and such 
high labor productivity that the 
unemployed army has become a 
permanent feature of the na- 
tional economy. Both share the 
same problem with rebellious 
youth. Where Khrushchev, via 
“volunteering,” sends millions 
off to plow virgin fields in Si- 
beria, Kennedy is trying, via the 
“Peace Corps,” to send them off 
to Asia, Latin America, Africa — 
anywhere where they would not 
confront him either as the new 
jobless or the Freedom Riders 
who expose the hollowness of 
American democracy. 

FINALLY, the deprivation of 
civil rights is not limited to 
South U.S.A. where state courts 
will not follow U.S. Supreme 
Court rulings. The greatest in- 
vasion of civil rights of all 
Americans has just been achiev- 
ed by the Supreme Court itself. 
Ever since the Cuban invasion, 
such has been the atmosphere 
created by the President’s in- 
sistence that the greatest danger 
was from “subversion” that the 
Supreme Court has, under the 
guise of fighting “Communism,” 
nullified the First Amendment 
to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

WAR PREPARATION - ' 

It is this state of crisis, both 
in the United States and in 




Our Life and Times 


Korea 

In a typical fascist type 
coup, the government of 
Korea has been ousted and a 
military junta has taken 
over. These military men 
were not trained in Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain or Portu- 
gal, but in the United States. 
The entire career of Lt. Gen- 
eral Chang Do Young, the 
new dictator, has been spent 
under U. S. Army direction. 

In the first few days of the 
“revolution” the new fascist 
dictators arrested over 4,200 
teachers, union leaders, 
newspapermen, .social 
workers, members of oppo- 
sition parties and “otners 
suspected of being commu- 
nists.” Typical of these fas- 
cist groups, the Korean 
masses had nothing to do 
with the affair. All trade 
unions were banned, all so- 
cial and political organiza- 
tions outlawed and all 
opponants of dictatorship 
were jailed. 

Over 10,000 have been ar- 
rested for breaking the cur- 
few, and the new Home 
Minister has promised to 
send them to “labor camps.” 
The dictatorship has closed 
over 100 newspapers and 
shut down 290 news agencies. 

The United States has 
spent 3 billion dollars in 
Korea since the end of the 
war, very little of which ever 
reached the people. Syngman 
Rhce escaped with over 60 


By PETER MALLORY 

million dollars he looted dur- 
ing his administration and 
nis aids and the military 
brass can account for count- 
less millions more. For this 
looting the U.S. military 
made it possible for him to 
escape the wrath of the peo- 
ple, and live in luxury in 
Hawaii. 

* * * 

Khrushchev on 
Good Behavior 

At Vienna, Khrushchev 
was on good behavior in com- 
parison with his performance 
at the U.N., where his table 
thumping was supposed to 
impress the new African 
delegates. The talks with 
Kennedy were not supposed 
to lead to any treaties and 
hence became a process of 
the two men laying it on the 
line for each other. 

Khrushchev laid out his 
claims to the world by 
claiming one third is already 
under communist domination 
and the underdevolped coun- 
tries constitute another one 
third rapidly heading in his 
direction. He even boasts 
that the final third including 
the United States will “in- 
evitably wind up in his camp 
once the others are firmly 
behind him. 

The chief element missing 
in these calculations is the 
200 million Russians who 
don’t want him and the East 
Europeans who in 1953 and 
in 1956 showed that they 
would rather die than suffer 


under totalitarianism. Not a 
single African country has 
gone Communist. 

At best, a count of the 
elements supporting Khrush- 
chev would include the to- 
talitarian bureaucracy in 
Russia and in Eastern Eu- 
rope, 5% of the population, 
plus of course Castro’s top 
bureaucracy. 

This is -a far cry from % 
of the world, unless he con- 
tinues to count all of those 
in the world who cannot 
vbte, in which case he might 
be counting on a number of 
American southern states. 

* * * 

South Africa 

The success of the planned 
three day general strike on 
the occasion of the Union of 
South Africa leaving the 
British Commonwealth, was 
marred by the oppressive 
measures of the police. Be- 
fore the scheduled start of 
the strike, the police rounded 
up thousands of African 
leaders and kept them in 
jail. 5,000 armed troops 
patrolled the streets of 
Johannesburg and helicop- 
ters were used to detect 
gatherings of people. 

Yet despite threats, intimi- 
dation and armored cars rov- 
ing the streets, one third of 
the working force stayed 
home forcing the white mi- 
nority to do their own work. 
“South Africa is now the 
pole cat of the world” accord- 
ing to the pro-government 
paper Die Burger. 


FREEDOM RIDERS 


When a bus carrying Free- 
dom Riders to the South to 
test interstate illegal segre- 
gation was set on fire by a 
white mob in Anniston, Ala- 
bama, the world press had 
been confronted with the 
most shocking incident to 
date of the lack of democ- 
racy in the U.S. The attempt 
of the Northern press to act 
shocked at the fact that it 
wasn’t merely the K.K.K. but 
the state and local politicians 
was just so much studied 
hypocrisy. The Negroes of 
Alabama have lived for years 
under that type of conspir- 
acy between so-called offi- 
cers of the law like “Bull” 
Conners passes out in Ala- 
bama and now they were 
confronted Kennedy’s Feder- 
al marshals that ’buckled to 
him as well. The courageous 
and continuous fight of the 
Freedom Riders is dealt with 
elsewhere. (See Editorial, p. 
4.) Here we wish to throw 


one more reminder of the 
impotance and hypocrisy of 
Federal law enforcement 
agencies on other than inter- 
state transportation facilities. 

It was on May 17, 1954 
that the Supreme Court de- 
clared separate school sys- 
tems were unconstitutional 
and again on May 31, 1955 
called tor tun compliance 
with the ruling. Yet 7 years 
later only 779 Negro pupils 
are integrated in the Deep 
South while 1,599,220 remain 
segregated. In other southern 
states 188,000 attend inte- 
grated classes while 2,908.000 
are still segregated. Where 
it exists, integration is a joke, 
it means one or two pupils 
in a white school as token 
compliance. Where is Robert 
Kennedy in the enforcement 
of the Supreme Court rul- 
ings? 1 •' 

Where are Walter Reuther 
and Sec. of Labor, Arthur 


Goldberg on the question of 
discrimination in the unions 
and in job opportunities? 
65% of Negroes in the South 
are in the unskilled category 
while only 3% are classified 
as skilled. Only 12% of 
Negroes are in white collar 
and professional categories 
while 52% of whites hold 
these jobs. Many unions do 
not permit Negroes to study 
their trade or become mem- 
bers, the Electrical Workers, 
A.F. of L., Steamfitters, Pipe- 
coverers, Carpenters and 
many other unions continue 
discrimination. (See “The 
Working Day” page 2). 

There has been a 100 year 
“cooling off period” since 
the civil war, time enough 
to ask the Federal govern- 
ment when they will finally 
get around to enforcing' the 
and establishing human 
rights and to Do something 
other than call for further 
“cooling off.” 


Russia, which has sent Kennedy 
and Khrushchev to face each 
other in neutral Vienna. In 
order better to prepare for war 
abroad they will impose class 
“peace” at home. To lull us to 
the dangers of nuclear war, 
they will cool off the heated-up 
cold war for the time being. The 
“highly successful” part of the 
“highly successful failure” has, 
after all, only been the meeting 
of the minds of the rulers of 
the world. But Macmillan and 
DeGaulle know as well as Ken- 
nedy and Khrushchev that an 
England isn’t peacefully con- 
senting to die when in that 
country hundreds of thousands 
oppose nuclear warfare in or- 
ganized fashion, while millions 
strike in France despite De- 
Gaulle’s dictatorial powers and 
the prosecution of the Algerian 
war. 

The crucial element of the 


failure in the “highly success- 
ful failure” is not limited to the 
fact that .Kennedy and Khrush- 
chev would not compromise. 
Rather it stems from the dis- 
satisfaction of millions with 
their conditions of labor and 
other millions with the state of 
unemployment and both With 
the constant crises and peren- 
nial wars. 

ONE LESSON the peoples of 
the world have learned from the 
Kennedy - Khrushchev confron- 
tation and that is that present- 
day peace is war by other means. 
Without waiting for the nuclear 
holocaust it is the working 
people of the world who will 
continue to oppose. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

' 44 . . . No Place to Go” 

We were' laid off the last of June for a model change. Every 
worker in my department was ready to have some time off. 
During the months of May and June we hed been on a six-day 
week, and with trying to keep pace with the Automation ma- 
chines and the production standards, we were beat to a frazzle. 
The company was yelling that we had to finish by the 30th 
of June or bust. Workers thought we would be laid off from 
five' to six weeks as has happened in previous model changes. 

A week or so before the deadline, the company said, that 
every laid off worker would be permanently laid off. This meant 
clearing out, turning in everything, tool checks and badges. 
It means that you may get called back to some other depart- 
ment or some other plant. It may also mean that you may not 
get called back at all. When workers got this news a feeling of 
depression struck everyone. One worker said, “I feel like I’m 
being evicted from my home, with no place to go. The union 
which is supposed to give us protection, let the company force 
us to go a six-day week so the company could throw us out on 
the street earlier. When we questioned the union, they said we 
would be N back by the end of September and some would be 
back in August. 

“This department had close to 500 workers a year ago. Now 
there are just 130 welders. They told all the workers laid off 
ahead of us. that they would be back in a month or two and 
they are not back yet. They are putting in new machines and 
devices everyday to eliminate manpower. Model changes have 
always meant speed-up and the elimination of workers, and this 
one is no different. 

CLEARING OUT 

“When we were clearing out, you could hear many workers 
saying that in their fifteen and twenty years, this was the first 
time that they had been told to clear out. It is a different feel- 
ing when you are laid off and keep your badge and tool checks. 
You know that as long as vou have these you have a job with 
the company and can say that you are on the payroll.” 

He said, “I need some time off, but the thought of not 
not knowing whether you will return or not, makes me feel bad.” 

Another worker began telling about the food checks, that 
is part of Kennedy’s “revolutionary” program for the unemoloyed. 
He said workers have to pay cash before they can get the stamps, 
and if they have the cash to buy the stamps they can just as 
well buv food with the money. He said, “The big de-1 is purposed 
to be that you can get $25 worth of food stamps for $20. But 
there are certain things you can’t buy with the stamps and a lot 
of stores won’t take them.” 

PLANT RELOCATION 

I read in the daily newspaper that the UAW is advising 
workers to move South with their jobs. They say this is the only 
way to prevent the companies from moving South, when they 
know for the workers it means moving to work in a scab shop. 
Every worker, especially the Negro worker hates the thought of 
going back South where they are subject to all sorts of inhuman 
treatment and abuses. In many industries Negroes work for lower 
wages while performing the same operations as the whites. Yet 
this is the only solution the union offers to those men getting 
laid off because the company they work for chooses to relocate. 
THE NEW CONTRACT 

The daily papers report that the union leaders have gotten 
down to specifics in the demands they are making for the new 
contracts. The union suggested that a program for transferring 
all hourly workers to salaries be Worked out during the "forth- 
coming union-management contract by a permanent committee. 
During this period the union proposes that hourly rate workers 
who put in a short workweek be paid 65% of their regular take 
home pay. This is what the union calls geting something for the 
workers. Many of us worked short weeks during the past year. 
Sometimes we worked only 214 to 3 days a week. The salary we 
drew was less than we would have gotten from unemployment 
compensation and SUB if we had been fully unemployed. Work- 
ers yelled loud and long to their union leaders about this. By seek- 
ing to put production workers on salary the union is merely 
asking that a partially employed worker get as much money as 
a fully unemployed worker, yet they call this a step toward an 
annual wage. 

WHAT THE MEN WANT N 

The union bureaucrats now claim that the men have a deep 
desire to work, rather than draw pav for not working. Some 
years back when the workers were wildcatting and closing down 
plants qve'r issues of speed-up and working conditions, these 
same union fakers told the workers that what was wrong with 
them was that they didn’t' want to work. They always told the 
strikers out on unauthorized strikes to go back to work because 
they were taking milk and food from the mouths of their co- 
worke’rs’ babies. 

Today with the union giving- back to the company all the 
gains made by the workers, practically all the workers with 
young children are laid off. It is mainly the older workers that 
are left. Their main concern in this coming contract is working 
conditions and job security, not some fake salary, or annual wage 
promises and plans that would puzzle the best brains in the 
country to figure out. 
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INTELLECTUALS IN THE AGE 
of STATE CAPITALISM 

Two Worlds Page 5 


News and Letters is honored to let the world read the story of 
the Freedom Riders in their own words. The following letters 
from several Riders for Freedom are printed just as they were re- 
ceived-first. the letters from New Orleans before they started for 
Jackson, Mississippi; and second, the letters from Jackson jail itself. 

6 Month Sentences 

NEW ORLEANS— We ar- 
rived in New Orleans yes- 
terday. We will have a 
session in non-violent tech- 
nique tomorrow and leave 
for Jackson the next day- 
So this is the last time I 
will have an opportunity 
to tase a typewriter in six 
months. That is the easiest 
way I could think of to tell 
you that this is the sentence 
we are expecting. 

There is a possibility that 
our group will be the first bus 
or train which would get 
through Jackson. If we do, 
CORE expects the very worst. 

We are meeting the finest 
young people in the world. 
The New Orleans CORE is mag- 
nificent. They are all very 
young — from about 17 to 23. 
And they are mostly girls, only 
about a half-dozen men. 

What a difference between 
here and up North. These 
youngsters are so conscious, 
aware' and mature that they 
make me sick to my stomach 
at those who do more talking 
than doing. 

They have been picketing 
Woolw rth’s here for about 
three months, every day from 
2 to closing. They are . spat 
upon, jeered at, and worse. 
When they come to picket 
carrying the signs they are 
run at by cars as they cross 
the streets. They have a quiet 
courage that is indescribable. 

Those who have been on the 
•rides are some of the same 
ones who 'have picketed 'every 
day, and they are the real core 
of CORE. And they are all 
girls, if you will allow me a 
bit of feminism. 

In contrast to our contingent 
of Freedom Riders who come 
with a bit more feeling of ad- 
venture (but still very serious- 
ly'' and with deep convictions), 
those who have ridden from 
New Orleans can only be de- 
scribed as having an added 
new dimension of complete and 
utter dedication. 

A New Added Dimension 
I don’t mean to tear our 
group down, but these ycung 
women have lived in the South 
all their lives, and know that 
this is where they will return 
to live when the ride is done. 
That is a qualitative difference 
which I feel as a Northerner 
immediately upon meeting 
them, and of which they are 
also aware. 

I have no doubt that every 
Freedom Rider will come back 
with a new added dimension, 
and that this “spirit .of adven- 
ture” I have mentioned is also 
a cover for nervousness at the 
prospect of possibly being 
lynched if we get past Jackson. 
I have no doubt that most of 
us would feci some relief if 
we don’t get past that fair city, 
including me, but I feel that 
this must happen soon, and if 
it happens to be our group, 
it must be done. 

— L. 

* * * 

NEW ORLEANS. — Greetings 
and salutations from the Cres- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


EDITORIAL 


THE STATE OF CIVIL RIGHTS, 
USA,, 1961 

Two events, one in the Deep South, and the other in the 
capital, disclose the shocking state of civil libeities in the United 
States, marking us as a nation on the road to totalitarianism. 

IN THE SOUTH 

The jailing of -227 Freedom Riders in Jackson. Mississippi 
(See the lead article, “Freedom Riders Speak For Themselves”) 
has focused the world spotlight on the jungle law that rules the 
South. It reveals equally clearly the, willful impotence of the 
Federal Government to enforce the law of the land on desegre- 
grated interstate travel. The Federal officials claimed that they 
were “helpless” in the present situation. At th same time the At- 
torney General had the effrontry to ask for a “cooling off priod” 
by the Freedom Riders who were brave enough to challenge 
the Southern bigots. We suggest that the Attorney General test 
for himself the coolness of a Mississippi jail during the long, 
hot summer. 

IN THE CAPITAL 

Allegedly, at the opposite pole from the white supremacists, 
stands the U. S. Supreme Court. Nearly 200 years after the 
Declaration of Independence, 100 years after the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation and the 14th Amendment to the Constitution, 
the Supreme Court at long last ruled for desegregation in educa- 
tion. As was clear, however, from its “due despatch” loophole, 
the South was granted enormous leeway to disregard the ruling. 
Far from charting a course for human rights, the present 
Supreme Court differs in no fundamental respect from the nine 
old men who sat on those benchtes in order to waylay much Of 
the New Deal legislation. 

The shaky majority (5-4), by which some liberal rulings are 
handed down, is quickly dissipated the moment the atmosphere 
emanating from the White House changes, at which time the 
majority shifts to the opposite end. 

This has been the case ever since the President of the United 
States, at the time of the invasion of Cuba, had declared that 
“the deeper struggle” is not with arms, but with “subversion.” 
-He promptly tried to subvert the freedom of the press. The ma- 
jority of these nine old men on the Suprem Court caught the 
spirit at once, and they tried to subvert our constitutional free- 
dom of thought with the new rulings on the Smith and McCar- 
ran Acts. 

Thus, from both the side of the bigoted states righters, and 
the United States Supreme Court a course of action is estab- 
lished; by failure to enforce federal law in the face of local pre- 
judice, and by legal decision in face of presidential ire, the 
machinery of totalitarianism is set in motion, and the demo- 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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In Maritime Battle 


Administration Is Strike-Breaker 


When the Kennedy ad- 
ministration forced strik- 
ing American seamen back 
to work by injunction, at 
the beginning of July, it 
marked the eighteenth time 
the union-busting Taft- 
Hartley Act was used in the 
14 years it has been in 
force. 

Over 80,000 sea-going work- 
ers struck against U.S. shipping 
lines, on June 16, to- eliminate 
scab conditions on “runaway 
ships.” This is the term applied 
to America n-owned vessels 
which fly foreign flags in order 
to pay starvation wages and 
maintain sweatshop conditions. 

The “runaways” number oyer 
450' of the 1,400 active merchant 
ships controlled by U.S. com- 
panies. Most of them are tank- 
ers under the domination of the 
oil monopolies. 

As a result of siuch scab op- 
erations, the number of jobs 
aboard American-flag vessels, 
which are virtually 100 per 
cent unionized, has fallen 
from over 120,000 to some- 
what over 40,000 in the last 
15 years. 


How Safe Can 
These Cars Be? 

EvCry year there are more 
changes in the auto factory. 
There is nothing new in that. 
With every change that is made, 
the work gets harder for the 
men to keep up with. And by 
now this is an old story, too. 

With these changes, there are 
less and less men in the fac- 
tories. Nobody is safe, of course, 
from the men on the production 
line to foremen, and even more 
highly placed men. You never 
know whose name is going to 
be put on the lists of changes 
and lay-offs. 

Some jobs are impossible to 
keep up with. Everybody knows 
it — from the man on the line 
to the inspectors to the pro- 
duction manager. 

In the shop where I work, 
we put out wheel drums. The 
tolerance that is supposed to 
be allowed is .001 of an inch 
off of the engineering specifi- 
cations. But the line is just too 
fast and there’s no time to do 
the right kind of job. So the 
production foreman says that 
the drums are o.k. if they are 
off .003 of an inch. 

The thing I always worry 
about is that people are buying 
these cars and are depending 
on them to operate right. Some 
of them just can’t with the kind 
of &arts put on them. 
EX-FORMAN NIXES JOB 

The other thing is that the 
floor inspectors have been cut. 
Where there were three of them 
on a line 'about three blofcks 
long, now there is just one. No 
man can cover that line by him- 
self and do any kind of a decent 
job. But that’s what they have. 
The job is so tough that a boss 
that wis put back on produc- 
tion because of a cut-back re- 
fused to take the floor inspect- 
or’s job. He said he’d rather 
1 go back on a bench, and he did. 

The guy they have on the job 
now has been lucky so far. He 
doesn’t even try to put on that 
•he is checking the line — every- 
one knows it’s impossible. But 
the pieces have been coming 
along all right and there is not 
a whole" lot of them that have 
had to be reworked. 

He doesn’t’ bother anybody on 
the line, though, and maybe 
this is the answer. He Isn’t try- 
ing to push the men and they 
probably appreciate him and are 
putting out good work for him. 


UNEMPLOYMENT UNITES 
ACTION 

Despite the fact that the 
striking seamen are represented 
by six different unions with a 
long history of bitter rivalry, 
the major issue — combatting 
unemployment b y organizing 
the unorganized — unified the 
action. The massive walkout was 
on the verge of achieving a 
shutdown of all U.S. shipping 
from Atlantic, Gulf, and Pa- 
cific ports, when Kennedy and 
his labor secretary Goldberg 
cracked down with the strike- 
breaking injunction. 

The unions involved in the 
strike are: the National Mari- 
time Union; the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union; the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion; the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots; the American Radio As- 
sociation; and the Radio Officers 
"Union. The first two, the N.M.U. 
and the S.I.U., represent the 
majority of the strikers — 37,000 
and 22,000 respectively. These 
are the unlicensed seamen, the 
equivalent of production and 
semi-skilled workers in fac- 
tories. ’ 

If is this ran k-a n d-f i 1 e 
strength which alone has to 
far prevented the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act from destroying the 
unions. It is this rank-and- 
file strength which remains 
the main target of the Act, 
and which every administra- 
tion since Truman’s has tried 
to destroy. It is this rank-and- 
file strength which Kennedy 
and his stooge Goldberg, one- 
time hired mouthpiece few 
the steel union bureaucracy, 
wish to shackle. 

Six days after the strike be- 
gan, Goldberg issued an ulti- 
matum to the striking unions 
to agree to a 60-day cooling off 
period within two days, which 
didn’t even leave enough time 
to poll the membership. 

USE SLAVE LABOR ACT 

Not only did the union lead- 
ers turn down the Goldberg 
plan because it would still per- 
mit the administration to stretch 
it to 140 days by adding an 80- 
day Taft-Hartley injunction to 
the “voluntary” 60-day period; 
but the determination of the 
rank and file is such that noth- 
ing short of federal coercion 
could force them back. Under 
the circumstances, Kennedy and 
Goldberg found that the sailors’ 
demands were “endangering” 
the nation’s “health and wel- 
fare.” “Reluctantly” they in- 
voked the strike-breaking Taft- 
Hartley Act which they “op- 
pose.” 

The temporary injunction was 
issued oh July 3. The full 80- 
day injunction was issued July 
10. So anxious was Federal 
Judge Ryan in New York to do 
the administration’s bidding 
that he issued the injunction 
two days earlier than it was ex- 
pected. In doing so, he had the 
effrontery to say that not only 
would it provide, a “cooling off” 
period, in the interests of the 
shipping lines, of course, but 
that it would “serve to encour- 
age” free collective bargaining. 

The only free collective 
bargaining the American 
worker has ever known has 
been as a result of his power 
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to strike. This, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act can only postpone, it 
cannot prevent. 

As in the case of the steel 
strike in 1959-1960, so, it is 
felt, in the present maritime 
strike, the walkout will resume 
in force after the injunction ex- 
pires in September. 

This is the basis of the Ken- 
nedy - Goldberg opposition to 
Taft-Hartley. j The fact that it 
can only hamper but not pro- 
hibit rank-and-file action is the 
“defect” Kennedy will try to 
“rectify” in the new broad labor 
law he will seek. 

INJUNCTION AIDS 
SHIPPERS 

In the meantime, the present 
injunction serves the two-fold 
anti-labor aim of aiding the 
shipping companies during a 
peak season, and warning all of 
American labor at the very time 
that auto negotiations are going 
on. 

As the steel workers showed, 
and as it is expected that the 
maritime workers will show — 
indeed, as the rank-and-file 
have shown since Taft-Tartley 
was enacted in 1947 — their op- 
position is the only force which 
can keep the unions from be- 
ing shackled to the administra- 
tion’s will, and the worker from 
being shackled to his job — and 
to his unemployment. 


Partial Payment 
Being Welcomed 

Homestead, Penna. — When 
we were on strike in the steel 
mills two years ago, the union 
was offering us food, but a lot 
of people in the mill wouldn’t 
go down and get it. They were 
too proud. 

But a lot of men are laid off 
now, and everybody knows it. 
They’re not only laid off, 
they’ve been off for quite some 
time. You won’t find many of 
these guys turning down any- 
thing they can get to keep food 
on the table. 

EARMARK EVERY CENT 

In steel we have SUB; we get 
two checks, our regular unem- 
ployment check and the supple- 
mental check from the com- 
pany. When you go to collect 
and stand in line, you can hear 
them saying: 

“This check is for the in- 
surance man;this one is for 
rent and utilities and the doctor 
bill.” They’ve got it all ear- 
marked. 

People who owe on cars or 
houses — those they owe money 
to are trying to go along with 
them to a certain extent. They 
haven’t been foreclosing be- 
cause they keep thinking every 
month that they’ll be picking 
up, or the man will attempt to 
get them a little more in pay- 
ments, and they’ve been trying 
to cushion this unemployment 
for a lot of people. 

WILL GET WORSE 

But they feel that in the near 
future the mortgage holders are 
really going to start to pinch 
them, foreclose on them, and 
then we’ll really feel it here. 
They’ve been accepting partial 
payments from the checks the 
unemployed are getting. Few 
have anything except cars taken 
away, but here if you don’t 
pay up in a few months the car 
goes. 

I know one guy with seven 
kids. His real estate man cut 
his rent from $75 to $40 a 
month so he could feed his 
family on the rest. I guess the 
real estate man figured the $40 
was better than putting him 
out and getting nothing at all. 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

These Walls Will Crumble, Too 


When I read in the paper 
that 227 people have been ar- 
rested in Jackson, Misissippi, 
since May 24 for trying to carry 
out the law of the United States, 
it made cold chills run up and 
down my spine. One group I 
know spent eight minutes In the 
train station, three minutes in 
the Jackson Kangaroo Court 
and ended up with six month 
jail sentences. 

I listen to the president and 
other governmental officials 
saying that this country stands 
for freedom and democracy and 
that we stand ready to defend 
any small country from aggres- 
sion. Bat these people do noth- 
ing about the unlawful arrests 
and treatment of our own citi- 
zens in those jungle courts of 
Mississippi. 

“COOL OFF” FROM LAW 

I remember clearly the Laos 
situation, when Kennedy gave 
the rebels a 24-hour cease fire 
order. But he does not give any 
orders to stop the arrests in 
Mississippi. Instead, his brother, 
the Attorney General of these 
Unied States, tells Negroes to 
cool off from abiding by a law 
of his government. If it were 
the other way around, and it 
was the Negroes and their sup- 
porters who were not abiding 
by the law, you can imagine 
what the consequences would 
be. 

THEN AND NOW 

During the Kennedy cam- 
paign for the Presidency, Rev. 
King was arrested on a 
trumped-up charge in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and was sentenced to 
four months. Kennedy needed- 
the colored people’s votes t6 get 
elected, so he called the state" 
officials in Georgia and had 
Rev. King released. 

Kennedy does not need votes 
today. Rev. King was one plan, 
today there are 227 in Mississip- 
pi jails. The President has not 
tried to get them out. 

Since the President, his 


brother and other government 
officials are not trying to stop 
it, other Southern states have 
joined Mississippi in arresting 
Freedom Riders. As this is be- 
ing written, four more have 
been arrested in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. The two Negroes and 
two whites were- threatened 
with a $500 fine or six months 
In prison or both. I read that 
they were arrested under a 
1959 state law which makes it 
a misdemeanor to act in any 
way that threatens or causes a 
breach of the peace. 

In practice this means a per- 
son can be arrested anywhere 
at anytime on such a trumped- 
up charge. I wonder how many 
people can really say this is 
democracy. 

FOR RESPECT, DIGNITY 

All my sympathy goes to the 
Freedom Riders.” and especially 
to the whites that do not have 
to live and face thd same op- 
pression and abuses , the Ne- 
groes are forced to endure here 
in America. My whole heart is 
with those Ne’groes who are 
risking all they have, including 
their lives, in the hope that 
they will make it posible for 
the rest of the 20 million Ne- 
groes in this country to live 
and travel throughout the land 
with as much respect and dig- 
nity as any other human being. 

It takes hardship and suffer- 
ing, and those Freedom Riders 
in jail in Mississippi are facing 
it day by day, being sent off to 
prison camps with hardened 
criminals. 

Some day, somewhere I, hope 
I can meet all these Freedom 
Riders and "more fully express 
my support of them in this 
struggle. I hope by then the 
wall of segregation in the 
South, North, West and East 
will come crumbling down as 
it is stated in the Bible about 
the walls of Jericho that came 
tumbling down. 


Ironworkers Strike , Power 
Wasted ; Main Needs Unmet 


NEW YORK— At the begin- 
ning of July, members of Local 
455 of the International As- 
sociation of Bridge, Structural 
and Ornamental Ironworkers 
(Shopmen) went on strike 
against the 55 shops that are 
members of Allied Metal In- 
dustries, an employer organiza- 
tion. 

Few of the men, who went 
out to back up the demands the 
union is making in a new con- 
tract, doubt that the union will 
not get what it is asking; a few 
cents raise in pay, a few days 
paid sick leave and perhaps an 
extra holiday. 

BOSSES WEAK 

The bosses here are in a 
much weaker position than the 
union. Most of them are hand- 
to-mouth operators, who bid 
against one another for con- 
struction contracts. Any work 
stoppage, no matter how brief, 
threatens them with the loss of 
contracts, which can often 
mean the collapse of the busi- 
ness. Few of the iron shops 
have enough capital to ride 
out adversities that would be 
considered minor in other in- 
dustries. On the other hand 
ironworkers are a mobile Jot 
and move from shop to shop in 
the area, to whatever firm has 
the contracts and the work, j 

It’s a shame, with the strength 
the men have, more hasn’t been 
accomplished. Iron shops tire 
notorious for the safety hazards 


that prevail, the unclean wash- 
rooms and sanitary facilities. 
There is an amazing lack of 
proper first-aid provisions, that 
often sees. one of the office girls 
administering to an injured 
worker with a dime-store first- 
aid kit. 

JOB SECURITY 

Many of the men are worried 
about changes in construction, 
the more frequent use of poured 
cement, for instance, that 
threaten their jobs. More and 
more steel constructions are be- 
ing brought in from out of the 
state, where workers are paid 
lower wages. 

Outside ironworkers have 
protected themselVes by forcing 
all builders who want to con- 
struct in New York to use New 
York ironworkers. Shopmen 
would like to have the same 
kind of protection, or to see to 
it that all ironworkers’ wages 
are brought up to the New 
York scale, so workers would 
not be pitted against workers. 

The onion bureaucracy, which 
seems riveted in position, avoids 
the questions which are the 
constant concern of the men 
and still deals over the heads 
and behind the backs of the 
membership. 

— Old Ironworker 
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Welcome to New Readers | War Danger Over Berlin 


The millionaire press is becoming concentrated into 
fewer hands. The monopoly newspapers coin news out 
of rape, child murder, “red scares,” and summit con- 
ferences. Anything but what the workers are themselves 
doing to free themselves from this nightmare political 
climate, and exploitative production relations. 

This paper, News & Letters, will never be taken 
over by the monopoly press. This paper aims to mirror 
the revolt of the production worker against the life im- j 
posed on him and his family. As a Ford worker said 
recently, “Workers Battle Automation should be in the 
pocket of every Shop Steward.” 

* * * 

When 2,000 workers downed tools at Smiths M.A.l, 
recently, in defiance of the union officials, the British 
press released a. flood of gratuitous condemnation. When 
the Ford workers did the same they got the same treat- 
ment- 

The rank and file today are so conscious that they 
are on their own, that their first reaction at Smiths, on 
seeing News & Letters, was to ask if it was a Communist 
paper. They refuse to have their struggle taken over by 
false friends. The fact that News & Letters is completely 
independent, and at their disposal, seemed too good to 
be true. But it’s about time such a paper materialised, 
is it not? . ; I .-. ■: 

This paper gets to working people all over the 
English-speaking World by many ways; nearly always 
by the personal initiative of people like you. One sure 
way of getting subsequent issues is to let us know if 
you agree or disagree with what is printed. We are 
always very pleased to send sample copies for your 
friends and workmates, and to make space for their 
views, too. 

In this way, together, by open and honest discussion, 
the workers can begin to solve the problems of our 
time. — F. W. 

32,000 Wildcat at Fords; 
Protest Company Ultimatum 


S.E. ESSEX— As June ended, 
the Eord bosses at Dagenham 
replied to union demands by 
posting an ultimatum: they de- 
manded a probationary period 
of three months free of wild- 
cats before entering into any 
negotiations on pay. 

This was the Ford answer to 
the joint demands of 22 unions 
calling for all-round pay in- 
creases, a reduction in the 
work-week from - 4114 to 40 
hours without loss of earnings, 
and a guaranteed 5-day week 
; i to safeguard against future 
short-time work. 

The company’s ultimatum was 
pinned on the bulletin boards 
on a Monday night. When the I 
night shift workers read the 
notices, 2,000 walked out. 12,500 
day shift men, who clocked in 
on Tuesday morning, followed 
suit. Foundry, chassis, and as- i 
sembly buildings were deserted. 1 
By Thursday, 32,000 workers 
had stopped. 

A shop steward said: “This is 
a spontaneous feeling from the 
men on the floor. Shop stew- 
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By HARRY McSHANE < 

Glasgow 

If war comes, the Labour Movement will be split 
three ways. One section will want Russia to win, an- 
other will want to see Russia defeated, and another will 
raise the banner of International Socialism and oppose 
war by every possible means. 

We must decide where we intend to stand, because 
at present we are moving towards the precipice. 

Khrushchev has made it clears 

that if his latest proposals re- jjiesse and the Oder at the ex- 
garding a German peace treaty pense 0 f Germany, 
are rejected, Russia will make a 

separate treaty with East Ger- The first major political event 
maiiy and the status of West in post-war Germany occurred 
Berlin will be changed accord- in April 1946, when the Com- 
ingly. munist and Social Democratic 

America, West Germany, Parties in East Germany merged 
France and Britain have all de- an d became the Socialist Unity 
dared that they will oppose any Party- This was far from clever, 
change in the status of West hut its purpose was indicated 
Berlin, even if such opposition in a speech by Walter Ulbricht. 
means war. “From today,” he said, “there 

are no longer Communists «r 
YALTA AND POTSDAM Social Democrats, but only 

When the victorious powers Socialists. From the capital of 
met at Potsdam in 1945, the our German fatherland, from 
Russian leaders had good reason Berlin, the banner of unity is 
to be optimistic. During the ra ised for the whole German 
period from September 1939, peop j e _ » 

Russia had secured control of 

vast territories, including three Germans were being deported 
whole nations. In addition, her from territory occupied by Po- 
allies had agreed at Yalta to let l an£ ^ and Czechoslovakia. It is 
her have more territory — to »°t surprising that there was ho 
take the Polish border up to the response in West Germany to 

the call of Ulbricht who, inci- 

dentally, had been in Russia 

ETU Shakes “Z? 6 time Hitler had seized 


ETU Shakes 
Grip of CP 


THE COLD WAR 


ards did threaten immediate 
strike action if the claims were 
not granted, but so far * they 
have not given any direction to 
the men.” 

Notebook of An 
Auto Worker 

I was speaking to a new man 
who started at Fords last week. 
He said, “I’ll give it another 
week and then I’ll chuck it in. 
When I came to Fords I thought 
the’ wages would be good, but 
they are the lowest I ever got 
in England: 6s. 7d. an hour to 
start! At Vauxhalls they start 
at 6s. lid. 

“I never saw another firm as 
rough as Fords. LaSt Wednes- 
day they speeded up the line. 
We were on our feet all the 
time, sweating our guts out. At 
the last hour, the line broke 
down. We all flopped down on 
boxes and benches. 

“Next thing we knew, the 
foreman was running down the 
line foully insulting the -men 
and ordering us to get on 
our feet. One group of four or 
five men, who didn’t spring up 
instantly, were told they were 
going to get three days sus- 
pension. They told him to make 
up their cards. They refused 
to be treated like convicts.” 1 ' 

* * * 

At the lunch break we went 
our different ways. On the no- 
tice board I read that another 
director had resigned from the 
Board, This makes three in four 
months. The other two were re- 
placed by Americans. The bet- 
ting is that the Detroit office 
is carrying out a purge and 
putting their own men in. 

—Dick' 


A 4 A number of countries in 

LONDON— John Byrne, full- Eastern Europe had come under 
time Glasgow official of the Communist Party rule, and it 
Electrical Trades Union, won looked as if the Communist 
his legal battle against the Com- Parties were about to determine 
munist Party members of the’ P °' 1C Y in France and Italy, 
Executive (see this page last Britain took action in Greece to 
month). He has taken his place cde f f e Communist advance, 
as new General Secretary. This while America staged a display 
is also a victory for Catholic of military prepardness off the 
Action who vie with the Com- Italia " coast duMng an electlon 


munists for leading jobs in the 
trade's unions. 


period. 

By her exclusive possession 


A closed meeting of Labour °* ,** e at °™ '"“J* and her 
Party MPs heard Byrne, and ^ llity J® launch *>* Marshall 
his colleague Frank Chappie, at Plan ’ Amerlca stemmed the 
the House of Commons. The 1 e ' ; 

fact that Catholic Action mem- ft was- inevitable that this con- 
bers are also in the Labour fhet should affect the situation 
Party is a great help to them. Germany. Russia kept press- 
Byrne can as yet count on * 11 ” f° r a Peace treaty to endorse 
the support of only three of the Talta and Potsdam agree- 
the E.T.U. U-man executive. ™ ents ;_ The other powers 
Further hearings against the brought their respective zones 
E.T.U. leadership are pending, together, authorised a new 
called by militants Les Cannon currency, and sanctioned the 
and Dick Reno. We will sum- drawing up of a constitution. 


marise these in due course. 

Sternes CND 
Is Threatened, 

GLASGOW — Between 400 
and 500 workers are to be paid 
off at the factory of Messrs. 
Sternes Ltd., Hillington Estate, 
near Glasgow. 

For the past months, ail the 
Workers there have been laid 
off on alternate weeks; 

The point is that this is 
the only factory in Scotland 
which has a committee of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament. It has about 40 
members. They have taken 
part in every C.N.D. action 
to date. 

It is earnestly hoped that the’ 
committee will remain in being, 
and that those members who 
are paid off will keep in touch 
with the factory committee 
while trying to form new ones 
at their new work places. 


The Federal Republic' of Ger- 
many was set up in September 
1949. The German Democratic 
Republic was established a 
month later. 

West Berlin, the territory 


occupied by the Western powers 
although situated 110 miles 
away, and surrounded by 
Russian-occupied territory, was 
claimed by the Federal Repub- 
lic. East Berlin became the 
capital of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

PEACE TREATY 

Khrushchev says that both 
German states shoud be asked 
to sign a pease treaty. If 
America is not prepared to sign 
a treaty with East Germany, 
then two treaties should be 
drawn up containing the same 
main provisions for a peace 
settlement. 

He proposes that the two Ger- 
man states be urged to. meet and 
discuss - the position, and, if they 
fail to agree on the signing of a 
single treaty, steps should be 
taken for the signing of separ- 
ate treaties. 

The two states should be given 
six months in which to reach 
agreement. If agreement is not 
reached, Russia will sign a 
separate treaty with the German 
Democratic Republic. Berlin 
will be made a ‘free city’. 

This means that West Berlin 
will not be considered part of 
the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. Questions of land, water 
and air communications will 
require to be negotiated with 
the German Democratic Repub- 
lic. Those Germans who have 
been escaping to the West via 
West Berlin will find their way 
barred. Ulbricht has come out 
very strongly on this. 

West Germany is lined up in 
the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization alongside other 
Western powers, and East Ger- 
many is lined up with Russia 
and a number of Eastern Euro- 
pean states in the Warsaw Pact. 
Both Russia and America are 
ready to supply their respective 
allies with nuclear weapons for 
the struggle. 

* * * 

The problems of the world 
can be solved by the workers 
of the world. Capitalism in 
every shape and form will be 
destroyed when the workers, 
on their own initiative, go intp 
action. Their emancipation will 
be their own achievement. It 
vyill not be decided by Labour 
Party Conferences. They will 
build a new society without in- 
structions from above- Having 
got rid of their chains they 
must, and will, retain their free- 
dom. That is the road for revo- 
lutionary socialists. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

cratic processes of the United States and precious, liberties 
under the Constitution are made a dead letter. The United States 
is rushing headlong to be the “equal”, of Russia — in thought 
control. 

Justice Douglas said in his dissent: 

“Nothing but beliefs are on trial in this ease. They are 
unpopular and to most of us revolting. But they are nonetheless 
ideas of dogmas or faith within the broad framework of the 
First Amendment. 

“What we lose by majority vote today may be reclaimed at 
a future time when the fear of advocacy, dissent and non-con- 
formity no longer cast a shadow over us.” 

The learned justice didn't specify when, in the future, “the 
feair of advocacy, dissent and non-conformity” will go no longer 
“cast a shadow over us.” Unfortunately Supreme Court deci- 
sions are not easily reversed unless the people show in no un- 
certain terms that they do not mean to have their freedom 
tampered with. 

IN THE PRESS 

The majority of the bourgeois press noisily approved the 
reactionary Supreme Court rulings. The few papers that dis- 
sertted— and the powerful New York Times did mildly dissent — 
still misled the American public as to the facts about the Smith 
Act. The impression was given that the issue at stake is “Com- 
munism.” The Smith Act does not single out Communists and 
defines “forcible overthrow” so , loosely that no act is required to 
set it into motion. It can, and in fact is, applied to any opponent 
of the ideas of the powers that be. Thus both in Arkansas and 
Louisiana it was used to try to compel the N.A.A.C.P. to turn over 
its . membership list to KKK-inspired rulers, if not to lyneh- 
bent mobs. 

• The paper that lays claim to covering “all the news that 
is fit to print” didn’t see fit to print the facts about the first 
application of the Smith Act. It cited 1948 as the (year, whereas 
in fact it was 1941. It talked of its use against the Communist 
Party whereas, in fact, the Smith Act was first used not against 
the Communists. On the contrary, with the connivance of the 
Communists, it was used against the Trotskyists and militant 
trade unionists clearing out corruption and do-nothingness on 
the part of their bureaucratic overlords in the Minneapolis Team- 
sters Local 544, 

Clearly, the 7 years that The New York Times is willing to 
bury in its morgue are not for purposes of “letting the dead 
bury the dead,” but for purposes of letting the dead bury the 
living. The living were not informed either' of the facts of the 
first application of the Smith Act, or of the fact that it was under 
the “inspiration” of Dan Tobin’s gangster leadership of the 
TeamSters Union who resented and feared democratization, that 
the Roosevelt Administration railroaded the Trotskyists and 
teamster militant trade unionists to jail. So much for the first 
application of the Smith Act. 

The Trotskyists were not powerful enough to compel the 
Supreme Court to review their case. The Communists, when it was 
applied to them, were powerful enough to win a Supreme Court’ 
ruling. At that time (1957) the Court tried to limit its approval of 
the Act, by interpreting “advocacy of violent overthrow” to mean 
n&t “the mere abstract doctrine of forcible overthrow,” but 
actual “incitement to action.” The New York Times of June 7th, 
1961, accepts the claim at face value, adding however: 

! “The sustaining of the Smith Act’s membership clause, and 
the setting in motion of the ponderous Internal Security Act, 
can only serve again to divert public attention to the virtually 
non-existent internal Communist threat. The real Communist 
challenge is from abroad; and the sooner Americans get over 
the idea that we can solve the problem by persecuting the tat- 
tered remnants of American communism at home, the better 
able we will all be to face the really hard decisions and hard 
problems posed by the genuine menace of communism pushing 
outward from China and the Soviet Union.” 

This linking of the Smith Act, which has nothing to say of 
“the Communist challenge from abroad,” with the McCari’an 
(Internal Security) Act, which does, in its Preamble, mention 
Russian Communism, is once again to mislead the public- We do 
not mean to say that the McCarran Act is any less a perversion 
of Amendment I to the Constitution than is the Smith Act. 

We are disentangling the two in order to prove why, with 
what malice aforethought, the American Communists were not 
tried under the McCarran Act, but under the Smith Act. This was 
done in order to set a precedent against genuine working class 
opponents of capitalist ideas, or even against those who stand 
for equal rights for American Negroes, as was the case with the 
Southern states’ use of the Smith Act against the N.A.A.C.P. 
The Supreme Court was compelled to throw that case out. In the 
prefeent instance, however,- the F.B.I., the Administration, the 
Supreme Court (and, not so incidentally, th’e press) did all in 
their power to force an identity betweeh the Marxist theory of 
liberation, and its opposite, the Communist practice of enslave- 
ment. ’ 

Thereby, they achieved a veritable conspiracy with Russian 
Communism, which for its own purposes, has usurped the name 
of Marxism. 

THE PRESIDENT •- 

President Kennedy likes words, moving words that speak of 
freedom. He likes them for ceremonial occasions, like July 4th 
preroations; he likes them at summit meetings to compete with 
the Communist use of them; and he likes them for luring the 
newly emergent African nations into the “Western” camp. On 
such occasions he speaks of our nation as one “born of revolu- 
tion,” He becomes so passionate an advocate of the freedom Of 
speech, the press, assembly, that he becomes audacious enough 
to quote from the great American Abolitionist, William Lloyd 
Garrison, who, in fighting the Government and the paid press 
for tolerating slavery, had declared in his LIBERATOR: “I am in 
earnest. I will not equivocate. I will not excuse. I will not re- 
treat a single inch, and I will be heard.” 

The one thing that President Kennedy failed to say was 
the truth about himself — that he was tolerating the jailing of 
Freedom Riders; that he had created the atmosphere for the new 
reactionary Supreme Court rulings subverting the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution; that his brother, far from asking for 
a “cooling off period” when these decisions were handed down, 
hastened- to announce their immediate application. He was stay- 
ed from this course only by the restraint, hypocritical though 
that was, of Justice Felix Frankfurter, who granted the Com- 
munist Party petition for a rehearing in the fall. 

Obviously, all too obviously, President Kennedy liked only 
the “sound” of the words of freedom* not their practice. 


Mteaders 


Riders For Freedom 


I was privileged to see a 
letter that the parents of one 
of the white Freedom Riders 
from here received from a 
Negro woman in Jackson. If 
anything exposed the calcu- 
lated lie of the press — both 
North and South — that the 
Negro people in the South 
are not In support of the 
Freedom Riders, this does. 

This woman wrote that 
two local groups of Negroes 
visit the jail every day with 
toiletries, cigarettes, candy, 
gum and reading materials. 
They even tried to put a 
radio and TV in the cells, but 
of course, couldn’t get per- 
mission. A women’s commit- 
tee there has raised money 
to buy each girl in jail a pair 
of pedal pushers and a shirt 
in order to save their own 
clothing. She assured the 
parents that they had plenty 
of food even thongh the food 
they are served is coarse 
(beans, eombread and the 
like); and that they had sent 
in juices to the youngsters 
when they were on a hunger 
strike earlier. 

What was so moving was 
the way this Negro woman 
told this Freedom Rider’s 
parents that someday when 
everything was all straight- 
ened out she wanted to write 
to the parents of each of 
these wonderful boys and. 
girls and somehow let them 
know how their presence 
there had made the Negroes 
in Mississippi feel that they 
were humans and Americans. 

She said, “Here in the 
Deep South, we cannot com- 
municate with people of 
other races. -It is very easy 
to feel that we are alone in 
this fight.” She said it was 
wonderful to know that they 
were not the only ones who 
love this country. 

I am sure that they are do- 
ing everything they can to 
help the Freedom Rider 
movement. 

Supporter 

Chicago 

* * * 

I read in Newsweek in my 
dentist’s office that when 
non-violent CORE Freedom 
Riders were being beaten up 
by a white mob outside the 
Montgomery bus -station, a 
Negro truck-driver who saw 
it got out of his truck and 
said “If you want to fight 
somebody, fight me.” 

Anybody who says South- 
ern Negroes “aren’t for” the 
Freedom Riders must be 
crazy or a liar. 

Hand Trucker 
Detroit 


There is tremendous pres- 
sure being applied to stop 
the Freedom Rid e’s. This 
stems mainly from the Ad- 
ministration, but is being ap- 
plied by every possible 
means. 

But the/ rides are continu- 
ing and will continue, even 
though the resources of a 
capitalist government 1 i k e 
ours are nearly as all-encom- 
passing as those of a state- 
capitalist one like Russia, 
when it wants to stop a 
movement for freedom. 

, Activist 

New York 

* * * 

It was with the greatest 
disgust that I ! discovered 
that the story the New York 
Times had had the gall to ^ 
print, with obvious malice 
aforethought, on the front 
page in its June 25 Sunday 
edition, had completely slan- 
dered the Negro Protest 
movement by printing (as 
“disclosures from persons at- 
tending the 18th Annual 
Race Relations Institute at 
Fisk University”) the isolated 
opinions of some Uncle Toms 
who wanted to halt the Free- 
dom Rides, as if that were 
the majority opinion. 

The immediate denial by 
CORE, which stated emphati- 
cally that the motion which 
had passed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority was the exact 
opposite — a motion to con- 
tinue the Rides— never even 
got into their paper, much 
less in a front page display! 

Journalist 
New York 

* * * :.,v - 

Mass action to demonstrate 
solidarity with the Freedom 
Riders is essential. In New 
York, CORE is planning la 
public fast in solidarity with 
the Riders at the Statue of 
Liberty. Similar demonstra- 
tions should be held in as 
many places as possible. The 
demand should be for Fed- 
eral action to end segrega- 
tion. 

Larry Cusick 
New York 

* * * 

CORE must be congratu- 
lated for doing a terrific job 
both in sponsoring the Free- 
dom Riders and in resisting 
pressure from the Kennedy 
Administration and its Uncle 
Toms who tried to halt the 
Freedom Rides. However, I 
just cannot see why they 
seem to think that the way 
to win desegregation is by 
“filling up the jails.” r 

I think the Only way to win 
is for all of us, whether #e 
are in trade unions, or on 
college campuses, or any- 
where else, to involve onir- y 


The deprivation of our Civil Rights, North and South, and 
the shackling of free minds have nothing whatever to do with 
the fight against “Communism,” On the contrary, it is the true 
breeding ground of all totalitarianisms — Communist, Hitlerite, 
or K.K.K. inspired private enterprisers. When private capitalism 
begins to compete with Communist state-capitalism in devising 
ever-new ways of thought control, it can be only because the 
foundation of both is the same and so is their purpose: to repress 
the working people. 

Capitalism, private or state, has been moving from crisis 
to wars and back again ever since its birth. In our age of one- 
worldedness, it has the added purpose of single world domina- 
tion even at the insane expense of a nuclear holocaust that May 
spell out the end of civilization altogether. Beware then of those 
who would fight against totalitarianism abroad by embarking on 
totalitarian ways at home. . "\ e ; ■ 

i The fight against totalitarianism can be won only by Free- 
dom Fighters, who “do not equivocate” in their struggles against 
discrimination and exploitation, and therefore can exorcise “the 
shadow cast” over our land. The Freedom Fighters of our epoch, 
as of the epoch of Willudn Lloyd Garrison, will be heard. 

July 4, 1961 — Raya Dunayevskaya- , 


selves in mass actions in the 
North and in the South both, 
in support of the Freedom 
Riders. I cannot see why the 
courageous young people 
who took their ride into 
Jackson should simply rot in 
jail for six months — or for 
that matter, even for two 
months. 

In my experience, once you 
challenge the law, you your- 
self have to be free to fight. 
That means fighting in the 
courts, but certainly not 
limiting yourself to that. 
You’re fighting also by tell- 
ing your story to all the peo- 
ple who have not experienced 
jail, and to all those who 
simply don’t know about the 
jungle justice in Mississippi. 
Certainly that sort of activity 
is of N a great deal higher 
significance than the- fight in 
the courts. And to do it, yoti 
must be out of jail. 

I say: Send the more than 
200 who have been jailed 
(most of -whom are still 
there) on national and inter- 
national tours, and a great 
deal more will be aecom- 
plished than by arguing with 
some barbarian Mississippi 
jailers. 

R. D. 

Detroit 

* * * 

Six months is a long time 
to spend in any jail, much 
less in a jail in the Murder 
State. r“ 

Correspondent 
New York 

* * * 

When I got my first letter 
from one of the Freedom 
Riders in jail I almost cried. 

I have been very disturbed 
with the six months’ sentence 
the Riders are now getting. 
CORE better do something 
quickly. There are a lot of 
meetings — but I want to see 
meetings where the Freedom 
Riders themselves are pres- 
ent, out of jail. " 

Worried 
” Chicago': 

* * * 

If there is nothing going 
to be done about the people 
in jail, what’s the use of hav- 
ing them in jail? 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 

CORE is the only one do- 
ing the job, and it is a mag- 
nificent job they are doing — 
but that doesn’t mean that 
we cannot do other work to 
bring Mississippi back into 
the Union by compelling 
them to obey its laws. 

Lawyer 
New York 

* * * 

Is there anything at all we 
can do to help the Freedom 
Riders who are already in 
jail and who have been given 
six months sentences just for 
sitting in a waiting room? 

I have been reading about 
the' Eichmann trial and the 
horrible things he did to the 
Jews — and so far , as I am 
concerned the Mississippi 
governor,^, the judges down 
there, the cops, and the pris- 
on guards belong in that box 
with him. They should ALL 
be on trial together. They ; 
are all of one kind. 

Steelworkers’ Wife 
Pittsburgh 
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Our neighbor, a middle- 
class white man, who was 
born here an'd lived South 
most of his life was called 
back to Montgomery, Ala., 
because of serious illness in 
his family. Here is the letter 
I got from him the other 
day. 

“Slipped off into Mont- 
gomery for church last Sun- 
day. That being the day after 
Bloody Saturday, by N.Y. 
state license plates got 
plenty of frowns and fist 
shakes. Must say this is all 
a new experience for this 
community. 1 have the feel- 
ing that some report the 
news las they want), some 
write the news (as they 
want), and some create the 
news (as they want). Never 
saw city police, sheriffs, 
F.B.I., marshalls and na- 
tional guards all in one hud- 
dle before. All this flutter- 
ing and zipping about to ab- 
solute silenee reminds me 
of a triple delay dynamite 
shot when you lose count. It 
certainly gives for heart 
aches.” 

Subscriber 

Albany 

* * * 

I was glad to read that the 
NAACP was staging a 
“march” to Washington. But 
I think it might be more ef- 
fective to stage a real march 
on Jackson, Mississippi, in- 
stead. 

Professional 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

Rev. King got a standing 
ovation at the Freedom Ral- 
ly here to honor the Free- 
dom Riders. ' ,, 

He made a good speech, 
and the 12,000 people who 
were there (there were very 
few whites) liked it and gave 
him 'a big ovation — but I 
don’t believe it really touch- 
. ed them, to the point that 
they would do anything. 

Rev. King was here before 
and told the preachers that 
they could stop segregation 
here by standing up in their 
churches and telling their 
congregations how to act. 
They did start a boycott 
against both Iron City Beer 
and Meadow Gold Milk be- 
cause of their discriminatory 
hiring practices — and it got 
such good results that both 
of those companies were 
eventually forced to change 
their policies. That just 
shows yqu what could be 
done. But there are so many 
even bigger things that they 
could do in the same way, 
and don’t even touch. 

As just one example, there 
has been a lot of talk about 
trying to get a colored in- 
spector for the Police Force 
here but nothing has ever 
been done about it, except 
talk. I feel that if Rev. King’s 
talk really means anything, 
it has to mean that people in 
Pittsburgh begin to do some- 
thing, too. 

Negro Housewife 
Pittsburgh 

» * * 

In May when our papers 
were- speaking of Algeria, 
negotiations and independ- 
ence, and when about once 
a week the “Jeunuesse Com- 
munist’ (Young Communists) 
or the Jeunesse Socialistes 
Unifiees (Young Unified 
Socialists) engaged in a dem- 
onstration, we learned that 
on the other - side of the 
ocean men were also demon- 
strating, were fighting with 
policemen, and were sent to 


jail because of racial segre- 
gation, exactly like us. 

In fact, in France as in 
the United States, some rac- 
es are called superior and 
other races inferior. Here 
even if the Negroes are 
treated like whites, the 
North Africans are not. It’s 
usual to see police cars stop 
North Africans, without any 
reason, and take them to 
the police station. Or to hear 
among the French popula- 
tion sentences like, “For 
them it is not the same, They 
are not like everyone else.' 
They like to live ten to a 
room; they like dirtiness . 

As long as capitalism re- 
mains, the racial problem 
will stay. People who think 
that it will disappear be- 
cause of a small independ- 
ent fight are wrong. Capi- 
talism needs men who are 
caled inferior and who do 
the most difficult labor for 
the lowest wages. Then they 
can ask other workers, 
“What are you complaining 
about? You are like kings 
compared to them.” 

High School Student 
France 

* * * 

(Ed. Note: We excerpt the 
following from a long open 
letter to Harry Belafonte.) 

I Would like to help . . . 
the Freedom Riders and Sit- 
ins in their struggle to for- 
evermore remove from the 
human mind the insane, gro- 
tesque, ridiculous, ludricous 
concept that any one human 
being is inferior and unequal 
as a human being to any 
other human being . . . 

You have made a good 
start but you haven’t gone 
nearly as far as you will have 
to go before you are free. 
The Ghandi idea is noble 
but it is far from Humanitar- 
ian and will never get the 
.job done. The East Indians 
proved that. They got the 
British out but the great 
mass of the people are just 
as much slaves as they ever 
were. We will never get any- 
where except to more slav- 
ery by pleading with some 
other human being to give 
us freedom. We will have to 
take it and hold it. 

You people are the only 
ones on earth at the present 
time doing anything poncrete 
toward the establishment of 
freedom. Keep up the good 
Work. Only you will ever get 
you freedom! 

Edgar Leslie 
California 

•’ * 

Eight young people came 
out of jail today and they 
were simply wonderful. Their 
spirits were high. When they 
went to the train, they went 
through the “White” section 
of the station and no 7 one 
said anything. Brave young 
people — I just can’t praise 
them enough. 

Observer 

Mississippi 


KENNEDY'S CHOICE 

The front page article last 
issue was magnificent. It is 
not just that it is so concrete, 
but that one can at once see 
through Kennedy’s choice of 
Europe! as the battle ground. 

. Professional Woman 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

1 was very interested in 
your remark in the June- 
July lead article to the effect 
that Kennedy’s diplomacy 
"had as its aim the re-estab- 
lishment of capitalistic Eu- 
rope as the key to the world 
situation.” I am certain that 
this is correct and have 
thought so for some time. It 
is interesting that the Dillon 
Plan was dropped. Clearly, 
the last few months have 
seen an agonizing reapprais- 
al in high places and a de- 
cision to move in on the 
Common Market in a big 
way. It also means that if 
Europe is the capitalist key 
it is also oars. We need an 
epidemic of internationalism 
on our side of the fence! 

^ Reader 

London 

■ * * * 

Who could possibly deny 
your ringing statement that 
“present-day peace is war by 
other means 9 and that Ken- 
nedy and Khrushchev alike 
“in order better to prepare 
for war abroad will impose 
'class ‘peaee’ at home?” 

It is nob so easy for all of 
us to have at our fingertips 
the impresive mass of facts 
and da|a you published to 
show Russia’s internal state 
of affairs — but anybody who 
reads the headlines of any 
daily paper here can see 
how the stage is being set-up 
in America. 

How else could anyone 
possibly explain the concer- 
ted efforts of the Adminis- 
tration and its “free” press 
to stop the Freedom Rides — 
and to intimate that anyone 
who demands the Federal 
Government DO something 
about Civil Rights, is dis- 
loyal because we' can’t afford 
to fight for such things dur- 
ing such “critical times.” 

You have to scrounge for 
news of the Freedom Riders 
in the same papers that are 
headlining the Berlin Crisis 
and prominantly printing re- 
ports of polls that are sup- 
posed to show that most 
Americans are not afraid of 
risking a nuclear war. If this 
is not “peace that is war by 
other means” and “prepara- 
tion for war abroad by im- 
posing class peace at home'’ 
I’d like to know what is. 

Technician 

Detroit 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Intellectuals In The Age 
Of State Capitalism 

(Note: Below is the continuation and conclusion of 
", Intellectuals in the Age of State Capitalism,” beguti in the 
previous issue. It is, in the main, concerned with Herbert 
Marcuse’s " Soviet Marxism,” revieiving and contrasting the 
1961 and 1958 editions. Page references below are all to the 
original edition.) 

(3) 'While none of Lenin’s castigation of the Communists’ 
“passion for bossing” now that they had power comes through 
in Prof. Marcuse’s “Soviet Marxism,” Stalin comes off with fairly 
clean hands. Even the reign of terror is very nearly justified: 
‘The height of Stalinist terror coincided with the consolidation 
of the Hitler regime.” (p. 751 , 

This, in this writer’s view, is an inaccuracy. The height of 
Stalin’s terror came during the First Five Year Plan which began 
with the expulsion of the Left Opposition and the exile of Leon 
Trotsky, and ended with forced collectivization, the institution 
of forced labor camps, the ruin of millions of human beings 
who, in turn, slaughtered thousands of heads of cattle and 
brought such havoc on the countryside and actual famine con- 
ditions that the whole regime nearly collapsed. At the same 
time Stalin’s international policies did nothing to stop the coming 
of fascism. Insofar, however, as the Stalin period was one 
continuous reign of terror one could, in truth, designate very 
nearly any year as “the height of terror.” ” 

Obviously Prof. Marcuse prefers to substitute for the years, 
1930-33, the period of 1936-39. But in that case the “immanent 
critique” must come face to face with the Stalin-Hitier Pact as 
something inherent in, not “outside of” Russia. But there is 
no time' for a critique when the over-riding compulsion is “to 
prove” the thesis stated in the Introduction (missing from t*»e 
1961 edition): “There is theoretical continuity from the early 
Marxian notion of the Proletariat as objective truth of capitalist 
society to Soviet Marxist conception of partinost (partisanship.”) 
(p. 9) . ■ ■ ■ ' ( 

THE PARTY, THE PARTY 

The loose translation of the word, partinost,_ party-ism, as 
“partisanship” is inexcusable in the crucial content of the 
Stalinist concept of the Party, the Party, wbich-is allged to bis 
synonymous with Marx’s concept of the proletariat as the grave- 
digger of capitalist society. To the extent that Marx developed 
any concept of a prolearian party it was, (and" Prof. Marcuse 
admits this) of a party as the self-organization of the proletariat. 
The proletariat was the historic force which would establish 
“an association of free men.” Under the circumstances how 
could Marcuse become party to the Stalinist sleight of hand 
substitution of their monolithic monstrosity for “the self-or- 
ganization of the proletariat?” Yet this is the inescapable con- 
sequence of this method of blaming everybody — Marx, Lenin, 
t«e proletariat, above all, the proletariat — in order to avoid fac- 
ing the reality of the new stage of world capitalism — state 
capitalism — which manifested itself first on the historical stage 
in the Stalinist counter-revolution in Russia. 

No wonder the promise of the “immanent critique” to reveal 
“the historic direction” just “perished” to use a Hegelian phrase, 
in the explosive contradictions of the new rationality.” The 
reader of the new as of the old edition must be content with 
the last paragraph: “Ideological pressure there seems to tend 
in the same direction as technical-economic pressure, namely; 
toward the relaxation of repression . . . these forces, though un- 
formed and unorganized, may well determine, to a considerable 
extent, the course of Soviet developments.” 

Truly the mountain has labored and given birth to . . . 
THE FLEXIBLE DIALETIC 

Although Prof. Marcuse admitted that “The difference 
between the first years of the Bolshevik Revolution and the 
fully developed" Stalinist state are obvious,”, (p. 74), he has 
refused to admit that Stalinism, far from being a “continua- 
tion” of Marxism-Leninism is a break from it. (1) Indeed he 
puts the word, break, in quotation marks, and explains: “But 
if. the dialectical law of turn from quantity to quality was ever 
applicable, it was the transition from Leninism (after the October 
Revolution) to Stalinism.” (p. 74) (2) 

Obviously. Prof. Marcuse has been greatly influenced by 
the irrational becoming rational “within” a certain context. 
Here he is doing nothing less magical than equating counter- 
revolution with revolution! 

Nothing can stop him now. He concludes the one chapter 
(“Dialectic and,. Its Vicissitudes” which still shines with some 
fine Hegelian-Marxian perceptions with this astounding state- 
ment: “The Soviet Marxist ‘revision’ is ‘orthodox/ Since Soviet 
Marxists maintain that Soviet society is a socialist society, they 
consistently invest it with the corresponding dialectical Char- 
acteristics. What is involved is not so much a revision of dialectic 
as the claim of socialism for a non-socialist society.” (p. 154) 

In a word, all that is wrong are — the facts! Prof. Marcuse 
might at least have remembered what Hegel called the method 
of assuming what one should prove. The word was “barbarous.” 
The method hasn’t improved with age. Barbarous it is. 

Jean Paul Sartre has recently “Critique of Dialectical 
Reason”) shown anew that which has long characterized Ex- 
istentialism— that all is fair not only in war and love, but also 
in the use to which the dialectic is put. But even a Sartre had 
to separate himself from Russia’s brutal suppression of the Hun- 
garian Revolution, and hail the Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
for breaking loose from all brainwashing. Not so Marcuse. So 
organic is his conception of the backwardness of the proletariat 
that, where he does admit that Russian rulers have “arrested” 
the dialectic in its classical Marxist sense of liberating “the 
subjective factor,” he concludes that “the ruled tend not only 
to submit to the rulers but also to reproduce in themselves 
their subordination.” (p. 191) 

THE MAJESTY OF “THE RULED” 

This villification of the masses appears nearly a decade 
after the forced laborers struck in Vorkuta inside Russia itself, 
following the June 17, 1953 East German Revolt against Russian 
imperialistic rule there, and 5 years after the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1956 had demonstrated for all the world, even “the 
learned”, to see that the courage, the fortitude, the humanism 
of “the ruled” can break through not only Russian brainwashing 
but Russian steel tanks! 

Though the ivory towers remain impervious to the self-ac- 
tivity of the masses, the majesty of “the ruled” beckons for all 
to join their life-and-death struggles for freedom. 

Note: The footnote references appear on pg. 8. 
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Y OUT " 

VIOLENCE IN ALABAMA 

Since much of the Freedom Riders’ news these days is coming from Missis- 
sippi, I would like to concentrate on events in Montgomery, Ala., the home of the 
magnificent Bus Boycott of 1956. A friend in Montgomery wrote the day after what 
the people there call “Bloody Saturday” (when a white mob brutally beat Negro 
and white Freedom Riders while police deliberately stayed away): 


“Well for Montgomery things 
have cooled down. I’m sending 
you the papers so you can see 
for yourself. Actually I didn’t 
attend any meetings^ because the 
street where I live had National 
Guards to guard Rev. Aber- 
nathy’s house. The white boys 
were rough; they threw bottles 
out of windows and broke a 
colored friend’s car glasses out 
of his car. They lived three 
streets from here.” 

If this is “cooled down” in 
Montgomery, I’d hate to be 
there when it’s hot. He goes 
on to say that ’“the students 
(some of whom had been jailed 
: in sit-ins and suspended from 
schools) had no comments. They 
feared not graduating in 
August.” 

NO “COVER HP” 1 

^ The Alabama wliite-suprema- 
cist papers he sent have one vir- 
tue: they do not try to “cover- 
up” the ugly truth of the South- 
ern Way of Life because they 

: are for it, The Northern so- 
called “liberal” papers which 
expressed shock” when open 
violence broke out, can now 
safely ignore 227 Freedom Rid- 
ers still suffering every day in 
brutal Southern jails for the 
crime” of riding interstate 
transport. They are not 
shocked” by this prison violence 
Or by the legal” and illegal vio- 
lence which exists permanently 
in order to keep Negroes down 
in this country. Now that the 
blood has stopped flowing, these 
Northern papers dare to slur the 
heroic Freedom Riders by re- 
ferring to them as self-styled.” 

Here are some examples of 
what Alabama newspapers don’t 
even bother to hide; ■ ' , 

1) While non-violent teenage 
Riders are kept in prison, six 
white teenagers, arrested for 
having shot and wounded the 
Negro Rev. Seay in front of his I 
own home, are simply released I 
in their parents’ custody. 

I 2) The Alabama State Ad- 
visory Committee reports to the 
Federal Civil Rights Commis- 
sion that a large percentage of 
their policemen belong to the 
KKK and other racist terrorist 
organizations, at the same time 
fhat the U.S. Senate Internal 
Security Sub-Committee co- 
operates with Alabama’s At- 
torney General in branding the 
CORE and the NAACP as “Com- 
munist fronts,” 

3) A poll among responsible 
middle-class Negroes showed 
that “they fear the police more 
than anything the police could 
protect them from.” 

4) Bull Conner, the Police 
Chief, is on the Democratic 
Party's National Committee that 
selected Kennedy) When 21 
year-olo Divinity student Jim 
Zwerg lay unconsious and badly 
hurt for thirty minutes in a 
police car, Conner refused to 
'call for an ambulance. He told 
reporters: “He didn’t ask for 
one.” 

5) .There are printed signs 
all over Montgomery saying: 
“Have You Fired Your N — r?” 

, 6) Although warned a day in 

advance by the FBI about the 
approaching Freedom Riders 
and tlje violence that would 
follow, the police were"" “un- 
aware” of what was going on 

, and managed to stay away from 
the btis station long enough to 
give a racist mob armed with 
bats, lead-pipes, and bottles 
(some of whom had been wait- 
ing there since the night before- 
a chance to beat-up integrated 
bus-riders. Two policemen were j 
seen quietly holding a girl 


under arrest while people pum- 
melled her. 

PLANNED VIOLENCE 

These reports show that 
violence could have been avoid- 
ed. It was not avoided because 
it was planned. Planned with 
the knowledge of police authori- 
ties and with the blessings of 
the state governor, Patterson, 
who whipped his people into 
a frenzy of race hatred in his 
speeches and then gave a green 
light to the mob at the bus 
station. Yet Alabama’s governor 
and police continue to blame 
everything on “outside agi- 
tators,” and the Kennedys, both 
the President and the Attorney- 
General, are in implicit agree- 
ment with them when they talk 
of Riders who “provoke” 
violence when they exercise 
their constitutional rights, and 
thus excuse the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s attempt to suppress 
the Negroes’ freedom-struggle 
with “cooling-off periods, etc. 

Thus we see that Negroes, 
when they ask for their legal 
rights in this country, come up 
against not simply the fury of 
an ignorant racist mob, but the 
organized, repressive violence 
of society as a whole. 

Tremendous pressure is quiet- 
ly put on CORE and its mem- 
bers by the Federal Govern- 
ment, at the same time they 
are threatened, bombed, and 
shot at by White Citizens Coun- 
cils. 

The whole combined weight 
of state and federal government. 


ATTEMPT SWIM-IN 

Picket Line At 
Crystal Pool 

Youthful members of the 
Congress Of Racial Equality 
and the Detroit Brotherhood 
Youth Council began picketing 
against the discriminatory poli- 
cy of Crystal Pool in Oak Park, 
Michigan, a Detroit suburb, on 
July 9th. A leaflet issued joint- 
ly by the two organizations, 
'states: 

“For fifteen years, the man- 
agement of Crystal Pool has 
refused to allow Negroes to 
swim there. We believe that 
this policy is morally wrong 
Anyone, regardless of race, 
color or religion, should be 
admitted to the pool if he is 
polite and not rowdy.” 

“PRIVATE CLUB”. 

The management of Crystal 
Pool has contended that swim- 
ming facilities are available 
to club members only. This, 
however, is an obvious sham, 
since whites wanting to swim 
can readily obtain “member- 
ship” on the spot. The few 
'Negroes who turned up with 
membership cards to test the 
pool were turned away because 
the management claimed they 
came by the cards illegally. 

This same device was at- 
tempted by the Arcadia skating 
rink in Detroit, that was suc- 
cessfully challenged by DBYC- 
CORE some months ago. (News 
& Letters, April, 1961). 

Besides the peaceful picket- 
ing, CORE and DBYC also 
initiated a st^nd-in in the lobby 
of the pool. The management 
of the pool sought and got an 
injunction from the court re- 
straining the white and Negro 
youth from demonstrating on 
Crystal Pool property. A hear- 
ing is scheduled for July 24th. 

PICKETS CONTINUE 

Undaunted by the court ac- 


civic organizations, the press, 
employers, school officials, po- 
lice, and finally terrorist or- 
ganizations is brought down 
on their heads. 

This violence exists in our 
society permanently. Although 
race-riots may be made to ap- 
pear as “incidents,” they are 
simply an expression of the 
permanent organized violence 
of a society based on “keeping 
them down.” When a society is 
represssive, it will always use 
violence — legal or illegal — to 
maintain itself, and the fact that 
the law of the land is on the 
side of Freedom Riders in this 
case seems to make little dif- 
ference. 

PERMANENT RESISTANCE 

There is one thing, however, 
that even the Montgomery 
papers didn’t want to face. 
Everyone has tried to present 
the Freedom Riders as “self- 
styled,” isolated individuals, on 
their own. They “forget” that 
Montgomery is the home of a 
mass bus-boycott that involved 
almost the entire Negro popu- 
lation. The Freedom Riders 
would have been impossible 
without the sympathy, and, 
where it was possible, the aid 
of these Negro masses. 

It is against them that (he 
repressive violence of society 
is permanently employed, as 
could be seen in onr friend’s 
letter from Montgomery. But 
the aid and support they were 
still able to give to the heroic 
Freedom Riders and their per- 
manent resistance to society’s 
permanent violence make a 
bright note in an otherwise sad 
story, 

— Herman Bear 


"We Know 
We're Right" 

On the coach on our way to 
Jackson, we were all a bit 
nervous, but none of us was 
really scared. Because we 
knew that we all stood to- 
gether for what we believed 
in, and knew we were doing 
it because it was right. 

On the way we picked up 
some white people who sat 
in the same coach as the 
Freedom Riders. They didn’t 
B^ay anything to us, but we 
could tell they hated what 
we were doing. Their eyes 
were always staring at us. 
They looked like they’d like 
io kill us . . . 

On my way home, after 
leaving jail, a white man 
from Texas told me that he 
was for integration and that 
there’s a lot of white people 
in the South who feel the 
same but are afraid to stand 
up for this because of the 
other white people there . . . 

Freedom Rider 
California 


tion, picketers, sometimes as 
many as fifty at a time, re- 
sumed their picketing just off 
pool property. On July 16th 
they decided to suspend their 
week day picketing and aim 
for an all out effort on Sunday, 
July 23rd, the day before the 
hearing in court. 

The activity of these young 
Freedom Fighters has already 
sharply curtailed the swimming 
at Crystal Pool. They have won 
many supporters and focused 
the attention of the pnhlic on 
race discrimination in the 
North which must also be com- 
batted along with the Southern 
barbarism, 

— Robert Ellery 
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The Working Day 


By Angela Terrano 


During a recent visit to New 
York City I spoke to L. Cusick 
who is participating in a CORE 


picket line. I am happy to give 
this column over to that story. 
— A.T. 


NEW YORK CITY.— About a 
month ago, a young Negro civil 
engineer came to N.Y. CORE 
with a complaint that he had 
been refused the right even to 
inspect an apartment at Clin- 
ton Hill, a large private devel- 
opment in Brooklyn. CORE 
sent both Negro and white test- 
ers to the project and the 
issue turned out to be clear- 
cut. Apartments were available 
for whites, but were not avail- 
able for Negroes. 

When the project manage- 
ment refused to negotiate with 
CORE, a picket-line was set up 
on several successive week- 
ends. When it was obvious 
that this had no more than 
nuisance value, more direct 
methods were decided on.. 

PICKET LINE SET UP 

Saturday, July 1, CORE mob- 
ilized about 30 people for action 
at Clinton Hill. After a white 
couple had made certain that 
apartments were available, 
the Negro applicant walked in. 
When he was told that no apart- 
ments were available, he and 
four CORE members sat in the 
rental office of the Clinton Hill 
development and a picket line 
was thrown up outside. 

The police were called and 
told CORE that they would not 
give it any publicity by arrest- 
ing the sit-ins. Unfriendly at 
first, the police were soon con- 
verted to a benevolent neutral- 
ity. Not ony were they: im- 
pressed by the fortitude of the 
CORE sit-ins; but since refusal 
to rent apartments on the basis 
of race is illegal in New York, 
CORE was on the side of the 
law and the building manage- 
ment was not. 

The Clinton Hill management 
attempted to sweat the sit-ins 
ont by locking the windows, 
cutting off the electricity,, and 


CRYSTAL POOL 


“Last Laugh” 

Detroit — We' had about 50 
kids out to picket today. We 
met at 9 o’clock at our usual 
meeting place, held our meet- 
ing and began to picket around 
10 o’clock. 

We usually meet across the 
street from Crystal Pool but to- 
day the Northland Police made 
us move saying, “We don’t 
want you on Northland prop- 
erty.” 

A lot of people in passing 
cars got vulgar and called us 
names. Three or four threw 
lighted cigarettes at us. I got 
burnt on my arm by one and 
hit by a cup cake thrown from 
another car. 

These people' better watch out 
or the same thing might happen 
to them that happened to some 
wise guy last week. He was 
going by with thumbs down 
yelling “Go Home — - - 
when all of a sudden he crashed 
into the back of* a police car 
that was standing still. We had 
the last laugh on him. 

— Picketer 


locking the bathroom of the 
rental office. The temperature 
that day was 95°. - 

When the pickets outside 
heard what was happening to 
their friends inside, they de- 
cided to keep the line going all 
through the 4th of July week- 
end. This and the sit-ins ap- 
parently put enough pressure 
on (he authorities to cause the 
Deputy Police Commissioner in 
charge of Brooklyn to visit the 
Clinton Hill rental office try- 
ing to persuade the sit-ins to 
leave. They refused to leave 
unless the commissioner agreed 
to call the building manage- 
ment before the N.Y. Commis- 
sion on Intergroup Relations, 
the rather powerless enforce- 
ment agency for the N.Y. City 
anti-discrimination housing law. 
After over 12 hours without air, 
without light and without use 
of a bathroom, the “Freedom 
Housers” (“Freedom Renters”) 
left the Clinton Hill rental of- 
fice. It was decided, however, 
lest the police forget their 
promise, to keep up the picket- 
line through-out the long week- 
end. 

With difficulty and sore feet, 
CORE kept picketing. The job 
fell on a mere hand-full of 
people. On a 4th of July week- 
end, nearly everyone is out of 
town and those of CORE who 
wete left had to do double duty 
on the picket-line. Towards 
the end of the weekend, people 
joined the line from the street 
and from the neighborhood. 

The hearing before the Com- 
mission on Intergroup Relations 
was interesting due to the rant- 
ing of the building manager, 
an unpleasant, fat old woman, 
who called the CORE members, 
among other epithets, “trouble- 
m a k e r s,” “fellow-travellers,” 
“bleeding-hearts.” She so irked 
the hearing officer, that he 
ordered her to offer an apart- 
ment to the Negro applicant. 

VICTORY— 

So the action ended in a vic- 
tory. The' owners of Clinton 
Hill will certainly drag their 
feet on renting to Negroes and 
undoubtedly further action will 
be necessary .to assure Negro 
occupancy at Clinton Hill, but 
it is merely a matter of time. 

Segregation by custom in the 
North is cnly a bit less strong 
than segregation by law in, the 
South. The fight against one 
is the fight against both. The 
Freedom Riders and sit-ins in 
the Sonth must be backed up 
by direct action, if possible by 
mass action, in the North. Here 
the fight is easier, but it is no 
less essential. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

Due to this special issue on 
the Freedom Riders M. D. 
Speaks and Thinking It Out 
do not appear. They will be 
in the next issue. 

Our Life & Times which is 
usually on page 8 is on page 
7 this issue. 
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Book Review 

MARX’S CONCEPT OF MAN 

Bv ERICH FROMM 
(Ungar Publishing Co., N.Y., $1.75 


Erich Fromm, the noted 
psycho-analyst, has written this 
book with the aim of demon- 
strating and affirming the es- 
sential humanism which is both 
the basis and the end of the 
thought of Karl Marx. This is 
a thesis that is commonly ac- 
cepted in French and German 
writing on Marx — Fromm refers 
to a number of examples — but 
is really little-known in Eng- 
lish. Before this \ work, there 
were only two that I know of 
published in America .that 
studied Marx as the humanist 
he was. These too, however, 
were classics. They are Her- 
bert^ Marcuse’s “Reason and 
Revolution.”* and Raya .Dun- 
ayevskaya’s “Marxism And Free- 
dom.” The latter one is the 
only one that treats Marxist 
Humanism not only as philos- 
ophy, but as the practice of the 
proletariat. It is concrete at 
ail levels. Fromm’s both is 
neither concrete nor as original 
as either of the above books. 
Yet it is excellent as an intro- 
duction to Marx’s philosophic 
thought. 

* * * 

I must confess that my first 
reaction on finishing the book 
was, however, the paradoxical 
one of annoyance: annoyanee 
that a book so good should 
have a number of flaws. One 
of the best assets of “Marx’s 
Concept of Man” is that it 
publishes Marx’s philosophical 
manuscripts of 1844, which are 
essential for an understanding 
,Of Marxian philosophy. More, 
they are published in an ex- 
cellent translation by T. B. 
Bottemore, a British scholar, 
and are available for the first 
time in a cheap edition. 'Yet 
when Fromm claims in his 
preface that these works were 
“published for the first time 
in the ' United States,” he is, 
to put it gently, exaggerating. 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Marx- 
ism and Freedom,” published in 
1958, contains the most im- 
portant parts of the 1844 manu- 
scripts. This kind of we-got- 
there-first attitude is scarcely 
worthy of a man like Erich 
Fromm, especially when it is 
scarcely true. 

* * * 

The other flaws in the book 
are more serious. They stem 
from characteristics of Fromm’s 
thought that recur in all of his 


(Editor’s Note: Because this 
is a special FREEDOM RIDER 
issue it has been rushed to 
press in July rather than Aug- 
ust). 
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works — his abstractness and his 
sentimentality. 

Marx’s humanism is not so 
mueh deduced' from abstract 
concepts as it is rooted in the 
concrete self-activity of man. 
This is one of the major dif- 
ferences between Marx and 
Hegel. Marx lives and thinks 
in the existing world of things, 
Hegel in the world of ideas. 

Fromm doesn’t seem to real- 
ize this. He recognizes that 
Marx’s work is based on exist- 
ent reality, but to Fromm exist- 
ent reality is a metaphysical 
concept, an abstraction. To 
Marx it is concrete; it is man’s 
efforts to free himself from 
alienation. Indeed, throughout 
his life it was the struggles 
of the workers that were of 
paramount importance' in form- 
ing Marx’s thought. This was 
true of his philosophical con- 
cepts as well as of his political- 
economical and sociological 
ideas. 

Fromm’s lack of concreteness 
also seems to lead him to ignore 
that fact that Marx was a prac- 
ticing revolutionary. To Marx, 
his ideas has consequences. One 
of his famous theses on Feuer- 
bach summed up much of his 
teaching: “Philosophers have 
interpreted the world in various 
ways; the point, however, is to 
change it.” 

It may be a bit unjust to ac- 
cuse Fromm of ignoring Marx 
as revolutionary since that is 
not what the book is about. But 
without this, the thought and 
life of Marx is inconceivable. 
Fromm’s ignoring it, added to 
his sentimentality causes him 
to make of Marx a sort of 
bearded Norman Thomas with 
a philosophical background. 

The author’s sentimentality 
shows in other' ways too; 1 In 
his chapter on Marx’s concept 
of socialism, he tries to connect 
Marx’s philosophy with Zen 
Buddhism, “prophetic Messian- 
ism, Christian Chiliafstic sectar- 
ianism, thirteenth - century 
Thomism, Renaissance Utopian- 
ism, and eighteenth-century 
enlightenment. ” Elsewhere. 
Fromm connects Marx with 
Goethe and Kirkegaard. In 
short, neirly every philosophi- 
cal current in which Fromm, is 
interested, he found in Marx. 
Fromm thus both spreads his 
net too far, and cuts Marx to 
hi%, own interests. 

Although these errors make 
Fromm’s conception of Marx’s 
humanism incomplete, they do 
not invalidate it. “Marx’s Con- 
cept of Man” is really an ex- 
cellent work. The very fact 
that it includes such- extensive 
selections from Marx’s 1844 
Manuscripts makes it of major 
importance; and Fromm’s essay 
on Marxist humanism serves as 
an excellent preface to these 
selections.- Fromm presents 
very lucid explanations of his- 
torical materialism and Marx’s 
concept of the problem of con- 
sciousness. If his study of 
alienation suffers by being too 
abstract, his exposition of the 
^continuity of Marx’s thought, in 
refutation of Daniel Bell — who 
claims that Marx rejected the 
humanism of his youth as he 
grew older — is easterly. 

“Marx’s Concept of Man” is 
a paper-back reasonably priced 
and well-printed. The highest 
praise a reviewer can give to 
the book reviewed is to urge his 
audience to read it. I hereby 
do so. Read it. With all its faults 
it is worth it 

— Larry Cusick 
* * * 

*1 am sorry to note that Mar- 
cuse’s latest book Soviet Marx- 
ism, is neither as original nor 
as valuable as his “Reason and 
Revolution”; for a review of the 
former see TWO WORLDS, p. 5. 
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Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 




MOSCOW 


The recent Moscow air 
show which publicly dis- 
played 10 new type aircraft, 
fully developed and pre- 
sumably in full production, 
caught the American military 
with their pants down again. 
Washington seemed to be- 
lieve Khrushchev when he 
told them that aircraft was 
obsolete. The types shown by 
Russia are not yet on the 
drafting boards here, which 
means at least a three year 
lag in this field. 

Along with the display 
came the Russian announce- 
ment that it was cancelling 
military cuts and increasing 
the military budget. The 
Kennedy camp held a hasty 
meeting at the seashore and 
will come up With another 
demand for an increase over 
the $42 billion already being 
spent this year for war. 

With all the talk of 
“peace” you would think 
they were going to beat each 
other with olive branches but 
unfortunately it is atomic 
destruction that we face. 

' * * * 

THE H.U.A.C. 

For 23 years the ’’tempor- 
ary” House Un-American 
Activities Committee has 
conducted an illegal witch 
hunt, applied thought con- 
trol, used eaves-droppisg, 
electronic snooping, wire ; 
tapping, blacklisting and job 
discrimination against all' 
who fail to answer any ques- 
tion put to them, or to 
answer “satisfactorily.” That 
their activities are not direc- 
ted against “Communists” 
alone can be seen from the 
latest reports that put their 
file of personal dossiers at 
over a million individuals 
and 12,000 organizations. The 
Communists wish they had 
that many people. 

If not Communists, then 
what? It is quite clear that ' 
hundreds of thousands of 
non-Communists are in their 
files and that this informa- 
tion, gathered from stool 
pigeons and from 6,000 F.B.I. 
agents is available illegally 
to blackmail and threaten 
hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens, none of 
whom have committed any 
crime, 

This 23 year old farce has 
grown into a monster that 
Congressmen dare not op- 
pose although its very exis- 
tence is a threat to every 
American citizen. Presently 
the Southern bigots are 
using these files to persecute 
every Freedom Fighter and 
all organizations, including 
NAACP as “Communist.” 

* * * 


CONGO 


CUBA AND 
WASHINGTON 

The birth and death of the 
Tractors For Freedom Com- 
mittee, set up on Kennedy’s 
suggestions, has proven to be 
as fraudulent as the offer to 
exchange Cubans for the ma- 
chines. Neither side seems to 
care very much about what 
happens now to the 1,200 
captives, the; have served 
the .cause of Cuban and 
American capitalism and will 
now, presumably, be set to 
work for Castro. 

The fact that the Reuther 
Committee did not even open 
any of the 70,000 letters they 
received is sufficient indica- 
tion that they had no inten- 
tion of doing so, and the size 
of the tractors demanded has 
nothing to do with the issue. 

On the other hand, the 
fact that Castro even priced 
1,200 human lives in terms 
of their monetary value is 
something that previously 
characterized only a Hitler. 

~'T» * * 

ALGERIA 
AND FRANCE 

After seven years of bloody 
war, the hopes of Frenchmen 
and Algerians were focused 
on the Evian peace talks last 
month, where for the first 
time, the French government 
officially recognized the 
ALN-FLN, the Algerian 
revolution’s political-military 
organization. 

Such hopes, however, were 
soon crushed when the 
French negotiators, acting in 
bad faith, forced a breaking- 
off of n e g o ti a t i o n s, and 
threatened a partition of 
Algeria. The FLN responded 
with a call for a one-day gen- 
eral strike and demonstra- 
tions in Algeria. Even the 
French Press officer there 
had to admit that- the Mos- 
lem population turned out 
100 %. 

88 Moslems, mostly civil- 
ians, lost their lives when 
the French Array attempted 
to quash the mass street 
demonstration. The strike of 
all Moslems, including work- 
ers, servants, clerks, cooks, 
and machanics totally para- 
lyzed all cities and showed 
once more that it is the op- 
pressed Moslems who do all 
the work in Algeria. 

The mass entry of the city- 
people into the anti -imperial- 
ist struggle marks a new 
stage in a revolution which 
had been fought mostly on 
military and terrorist lines. 
This new, higher stage in the 
Algerians’ struggle was mir- 
rored among the French 
workers by the resistance of 


The murderer of Patrice 
^ Lumumba, Moise Tshombe, 
2 has again betrayed, this time 
his former “captors” Kasa- 
vubu and the toy soldier Mo- 
butu. Once out of palace 
arrest and back among his 
Belgian and South African 
officers, he repudiated the 
agreement he signed before 
the U.N. to send the dele- 
gates of Katanga to the 
Congo Parliament. 

Antoine Gizenga, who con- 
trols the Eastern and Kivu 
provinces agreed, and still 
agrees, to send the members 
of Parliament from his dis- 
tricts to the U.N.-sponsored 
meeting. But, with the de- 
fection of the Belgian 
stooges of Tshombe, the 
Kasavubu gang are not so 
sure they will have a major- 
ity of Parliament. 




common soldiers to their offi- 
cers and the mass mobiliza- 
tion of the workers against 
Fascism, even if de Gaulle 
managed to grab the credit. 

De Gaulle, who had vpted 
himself further “special 
powers” during the military 
coup directed against him- 
self, used these powers, not 
against the generals who had 
revolted, but against the 
workers who had saved 
France. In crushing the 
strike of city and transport 
workers, as well as in the 
latest recall of a division of 
French soldiers from Al- 
geria to be used in a possible 
-showdown over Berlin which 
might lead to World War ni. 
Mice again the class struggles 
in France are more than ever 
tied to the progress of the 
Algerian war and the strug- 
gles of the Moslem popula- 
tion for Independence and 
freedom. 

* * * 

NORTHERN 

RHODESIA 

The long promised plan for 
independence of Northern 
Rhodesia has come out of the 
office of Colonial Secretary 
Ian MacLeod and has been 
called “A dog’s breakfast” 
by a Labour M.P. and heart- 
ily condemned by Kenneth 
Kaunda, leader of 95% of 
the population of the terri- 
tory, — 

MacLeod had been prom- 
ising Kaunda independence 
and a majority of the new 
legislature, but under the 
pressure of the small reac- 
tionary and powerful white 
minority led by Welensky, 
set up such a hodge-podge of 
a constitution that no one 
understands it. . 

“We control the kitchens, 
the mines, the shops, the air- 
ways — everything,” Kaunda 
declared on his return home. 
“We will not lift a stone, a 
panga, a club or a spear.” 
But through the power of 
the general strike, Kaunda 
plans to show the white min- 
ority who holds the real 
power in Rhodesia. His plan 
is to call the strike, call it 
off and recall it as many 
times as are necessary to get 
a democratic constitution for J 
his people. # 

White Welensky, a former • 
labor leader, is using govern- 2 
memt money to create an • 
army of 50,000 whites, draft- 
ing every white male be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 50. $ 

On Kaunda’s side are 2 
2,400,000 Africans who are • 
determined to get their in- 2 
dependence. # 
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Freedom Riders Speak For Themselves 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Sent City. The girls I have met 
in the CORE group here are 
human beings such a's I have 
never met before in my life! 
They live * and breathe this 

movement. They have told us, 
“Pm not only fighting this 

battle for my children, but for 
myself. Pm not waiting until 
I have, kids to stamp out seg- 
regation,” and “I would rather 
die than see segregation con- 
tinue.” 

* * * 

While bn the picket line 

there can be only 4 to a line, 
and then the line must walk 
on only a very narrow strip of 
the outer sidewalk, next to the 
street, and must not stop at 
any time, but continue walking. 
This is according to local law. 
Also they are not allowed to 
distribute leaflets at the en- 
trance or on the side-walk. 
Everything possible is done to 
prevent the activity. They have, j 
of course, devised ways of over- 
coming this, one being to have 
people go into the store and 
inconspicuously whisper to the 
Negro patrons why they should 
not be there. 

On the line I was spat upon 
(I managed to step out of the 
way, however), was cursed at, 
stared at by groups. Some peo- 
ple took pictures and films of 
the line. A Danish tourist, 
hitch-hiking across the U.S. (he 
has also hitch-hiked across 
Africa) took our pictures and 
talked a great deal to us. He 
said that he would submit the 
pictures to the Danish news- 
papera He was in complete 
agreement with us. 

— M. 

* * * " 

JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI. — 
We’re waiting out our time in 
Jackson County Jail until we’re 
shipped to Parchman. We are 
in dire need of stamps, en- 
velopes, notebooks, etc. But 
some of the things do not find 
their Way to us. If you send 
any stamps, mention it in the 
letter so that I’ll know you sent 
it, in case they get lost. 

When we get to Parchman, 
we are allowed only two letters 
a week of two pages each, to 
close relatives. No visitors as 
I’ll be in a maximum security 
cell. I don’t think I can even 
have any oi my books. I haven’t 
been able to get to them here, 
and I don’t expect any better 
there. We are all very cheer- 
ful and morale is high. 

— M. 

* * * 

JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI. — 
I have been hoarding my 
stamps for my first letter from 
Parchman State Penitentiary, 
but we suddenly got a bonanza 
and a church group brought 
me some extra stamps so I can 
write this letter now and still 
keep the stamps - I had for 
Parchrhan. 

We sing very well now, and 
sing all 'our Freedom Ride 
songs every night. “The men” 
sing to us first, and then “we 
girls” answer. One of the men 
is from Jackson, and he is 
studying to be a minister. He 


has a gorgeous voice and sings 
hymns beautifully. 

We think we will leave for 
Parchman today, so I don’t 
know when I can write to you 
again. Please share this letter 
with all my friends. 

1 — L. 

* * * 

Treated Worse 
Than Criminals 

In the several weeks since 
these Freedom Riders entered 
Parchman no further word has 
been heard from them. CORE 
representatives feel that the 
Riders are evidently being pun- 
ished for something and there- 
fore lost writing privileges. Rel- 
atives of other Freedom Riders 
report that it has taken as much 
as two weeks for a letter to 
come the normal two days’ dist- 
ance from Mississippi to Cali- 
fornia, when the v point of 
origin in Mississippi is Parch- 
man Penitentiary. 

It is clear also that all let- 
ters from the jails are subject 
to rigid censorship, -and while 
much can' be read between the 
lines, much more can never be 
told until the jailed Freedom 
Riders are out and can talk 
freely. 

The mother of one Freedom 
Rider, so worried for her 
daughter’s safety that she 
traveled to Jackson herself, was 
finally granted special permis- 
sion to visit Parchman to see 
her daughter. She saw her for 
exactly one and a half minutes, 
after waiting outside the prison 
for one and a half hours. The 
two guards who brought the 
girl out stood within three feet 
of them and had evidently in- 
structed her not to say any- 
thing. All the mother got to 
say was, “How are you?” 

Jailer Brutality 

The actual brutality that goes 
on behind those prison walls 
has been attested to by nearly 
all who have come out on bail. 
James Farmer, national direc- 
tor of CORE, who posted a $500 
appeal bond after spending 
three weeks in jail accused of- 
ficials of “trying to turn Free- 
dom Riders into animals,” and 
said they were allowed fewer 
privileges than murderers. 

He reported that he and other 
Riders were forced to sleep for 
three nights in their under- 
wear “on hard cold steel floors, 
with fans going full blast to 
freeze us out. The fans were 
then turned completely off for 
three days, making the heat 
unbearable and the stench stif- 
ling. It was difficult to breathe.” 
The Prison Superintendent con- 
firmed that punishment had 
been meted out because the 
group “was hollering and car- 
rying on.” The “hollering and 
carrying on,” said Farmer, was 
nothing more or less than the 
Freedom Riders’ unpardonable 
crime of singing. 

An Episcopal minister, one 
of the most recent Riders re- 
leased, after 23 days in jail, 
said that at Parchman, where 
he spent half his time, jailers 
used a type of handcuff called 
a wristbreaker and goaded Free- 


dom Rider prisoners with rods 
charged with electricity. He re- 
ported that they existed en- 
tirely on cornbread, beans and 
chunks of pork fat with 2 or 3 
inch bristles on them. 

The following report is from 
a Negro youth who rode for 
Freedom and has returned: 

When we got into our cell 
-there were about 10 bunks, but 
only 5 mattresses. There were 
no sheets, nothing to wash with, 
nothing to drink out of. It was 
just a big marble room. That 
night, we had only our suits 
and didn’t want to sleep in 
those, so we took off our clothes 
and almost froze to death. That 
evening they gave us some cold 
spaghetti with potatoes mixed 
in, and corn bread. 

Later that night they moved 
the Negro girls into the ceil 
next to ours. There’s a little 
window, and a little slot where 
they can slide your food 
through. The girls told us that 
while they were downstairs there 
was a colored girl from Jack- 
son who was in the jail. Since 
they don’t have any women 
matrons, the guards are the 
ones who search them. The girl 
protested the guard searching 
her and the guard got angry 
because she protested and 
snatched all the clothes off her. 

While the Freedom Rider 
girls were in their cell they 
didn’t have anything to sleep 
in either, and the guards would 
come in all through the night to 
sightsee. One of the girls pro- 
tested and they threatened to 
kill her. 

Southern Justice 
A 2V i Minute Trial 

The trial was about 214 min- 
utes long, before all of us were 
convicted, and got 4 months 
and $200 fine. To work off the 
fine, you have to work in the 
prison for $3 a day, and this 
adds up to six months. 

The Governmen t — Robert 
Kennedy, .hasn’t done anything 
to help the Freedom Riders yet. 

, He condones the government in 
Jackson by letting the Freedom 


"They Can't Stand 
Our Singing" 

The police officers who. 
arrested us in Jackson told 
us not to sing anything in 
the paddy wagon — that they 
copld stand anything but our 
singing. At the jail, they 
called us one by one into a 
little room where they 
searched us and took all our 
personal belongings from our 
pockets. After that we were 
photographed and had our 
fingerprints taken . . . 

They asked me questions 
like was I a Communist and 
did I know I belonged to a 
Communist organization — 
and even said that the or- 
ganization sending us down 
there would just let us go to 
jail and forget about us . . . 

They asked me if I had 
ever been in the South be- 
fore, and I told them, no, I 
hadn’t. They said, “Well, 
then, it’s none of your busi- 
ness what goes on down here, 
is it?” I said, “Yes, it is,” 
because I feel that I’m not 
free unless by brothers are 
free . . . 

I really believe that if we 
keep sending more Freedom 
Riders down there, we can 
break Jackson. They’re tired 
of us now. They told us that. 
They wish we would stop 
coming. The more we send 
the better. If we keep send- 
ing them time after time, 
they’ll have to do something. 

Freedom Rider 
California 


Riders stay in jail for six 
months. He hasn’t done one 
thing to help them. 

The reason I went on a Free- 
dom Ride is because I feel I 
belong to a generation which 
won’t live with segregation — 
and we’re not the ones who are 
illegal. It’s the government in 
Jackson that should be arrested. 
They’re not supposed to give 
anyone six months just for sit- 
ting in a waiting room. It’s il- 
legal, and THEY should be put 
behind the bars. Not the -Free- 
dom Riders. 

The problem concerns every- 
one, all over the United States 
and all over the world for that 
matter. There’s no one who can 
say that he’s completely free, 
as long as people are getting 
arrested just for sitting in wait- 
ing rooms or being in “white 
places.” 

— B. 

The Slander Of the Press 

The courage and persistence 
of the Freedom Riders who 
have resisted every effort of the 
Administration to bring them 
to a halt, has inspired Freedom 
Fighters throughout the iwhole 
world. It has raised the strug- 
gle in this country to entirely 
new heights by the number and 
consistency with which whites, 
some of whom have stood up 
to be counted at every stage, 
have participated. 

The press, in the North and 
in the South alike, as part of 
the obvious campaign to stop 
the movement, has not only 
buried news of Freedom Riders 
— while giving prominence to 
false rumors that the Rides are 
going to end — but has kept up 
a relentless effort to slander 
the Southern Negroes by pic- 
turing them as unsympathetic 
to the Riders. A public accusa- 
tion by the executive committee 
of the Student Non-violent Co- 
operation Committee, meeting 
in Baltimore, has termed this 
“deliberately distorting the 
facts.” .! j 

The truth of the matter is 
that not only havb the Southern 
Negroes launched simultaneous 
new sit-ins, swim-ins and the 
like to back up the Bidfts^but 
in Jackson have organized in 
many church groups and other 


organizations rone of which is 
called, significantly, “Woman- 
power Unlimited”) to directly 
aid the Freedom Riders in pris- 
on in whatever way they can. 
(See Readers’ Views). 

Betrayal of J.F.K. 

The entire NAACP conven- 
tion-some 12,000 delegates in 
all i — meeting in Philadelphia 
the week after Independence 
Day, rode en masse to Washing- 
ton, D. C. from their conven- 
tion, to meet with their Con- 
gressmen and demonstrate the 
seriousness of their demands 
for Civil Rights. The man who 
owes his presidency in large 
part to the vote of the minori- 
ties of this country, but who 
obviously prefers to pay his al- 
legiance instead to the white i 
supremacist Southern Demo- 
crats, had the gall to tell the 
NAACP delegates who called 
on him that they should be 
content with the legislation they 
already had, and that the world 
crisis would not permit any 
squabble over Civil Rights now. 
He did not even make a pre- 
tense of being “for” them. 

The tide of history, however, 
cannot be stopped by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or 
by his brother the Attorney 
General, any more than it can 
be stopped by the KKK, the 
White Citizen’s Councils, the 
Governor of Mississippi, Sena- 
tor Eastland or the brutal Mis- 
sissippi prison guards. 

End Segregation Now 

On August 5, the Los Angeles 
CORE plans a mass meeting to 
express their solidarity with the 
Freedom Riders and to protest 
the excessive jail sentences 
which have been meted out to 
them. In New York, CORE plans 
a public fast. Elsewhere 
throughout the country, other 
demonstrations are being pre- 
pared as well. 

It becomes increasingly clear 
that only mass action such as 
this can hope to achieve what 
the Freedom Riders are aiming 
at — the end of segregation 
NOW. 

(See Also “Violence In 
Alabama” Page 6.) 


Footnotes to TWO WORLDS 

(Continued from Page 5) , 

(1) Professor Marcuse has much to say. on Lenin's “Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticisrn,” which gave the green light to vulgar material- 
ism and which is now used as “the” philosophic text, without once 
mentioning Lenin’s break with his own philosophic past emanat- 
ing from his later, profound "Philosophic Notebooks." Yet this 
quintessential work is. available ’in Russian, German, French apd 
Italian, and, in an abbreviated version, appears iff a first English 
translation as an appendix to rhy MARXISM AND FREEDOM. 
We saw ; above, that Prof. Marcuse also, failed to consider the 
Trotsky-Stalin controversy over “socialism in one country.” One 
other word must be stated on Prof. Marcuse’s selection of sources 
in the war and post-war periods. He makes a reference to the 
“spectacular public controversies” which are supposed to be less 
cogent than the more fundamental analysis he makes. But, 
while he manages not to make a single mention of either the 
1943 reversal of all previous teachings of the Marxian law of 
value, or of the 1955 attack on the humanist essays of Marx, he 
does find space for the lesser linguistic controversy. 

(2) Here too there is a looseness of expression. It is true that, after 
quality is transformed into quantity, the analysis continues “con- 
versely." In strict Hegelian’ terminology, however, transcended 
quality is quantity, but transcended quantity is measure. Is Stalin 
now to be taken as “the measure" of the “new” society? 


Let 'The'JFreetlem 
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B titters Speak Out 

If you want these Freedom Riders' stories 
and many other evidences of the self-activity 
of youth, white and Negro, that have come on 
the current historic scene ever since the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott in 1956, the Sit-Ins in 
I960, and now the Ride-Ins, Swim-Ins, Wait-Ins, 
do help us put out a pamphlet on “Freedom 
Fighters Speak For Themselves." 

Cost — $1,000 

Time — To be ready in the Fall of 1961 

Act Now! Cfip out the coupon below and mail in 
News & Letters, 8751 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 

Enclosed please find my check, money 

order, towards publishing the pamphlet on the Freedom 
Riders. ,!,.f ' ' 

Name 

Address 

City Zone ,j. State 
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By Charles Denby, Editor 


The Contract and Working Conditions 

Workers are saying that what they want first and 
foremost in the contract is something done about work- 
ing conditions. Everyday, all over the shop, you hear 
workers say that this company is inhuman. The fore- 
man and superintendents have gone crazy. 

A Ford Rouge worker was saying that that place is 
a mad house. They have no feeling for human beings. 
“I have worked there for 30 years and have never 
worked at the pace I have done today, under such 
pressure and hazardous conditions. 

WRECK THE MAN BUT NOT THE MACHINE 

“When Automation was first introduced they began 
to chain you to the machine. Today workers miist keep 
pace with two to five machines. They are placed in a 
straight line and everyone works together. I push one 
button and operate them all at the same time. Just 
about every day something goes haywire with one apd | 
they all stop. , Many times when this happens they | 
threaten to pay me off. The guy that works behind 
me does a similar job. They put a large mirror on the 
machine so that he can watch and see if anything is 
going wrong with any one of the machines so they 
aren’t wrecked. One of the automatic hands that' puts 
the stock in the machine and takes it out again got stuck 
and wrecked one machine. They fired the worker. 

“When the committeeman and the labor relations 
guy came he showed them that it was impossible for 
any human to watch five machines with or without a 
mirror when they all come down and go up at the same 
precise second. Each took a turn working the machines 
and agreed that he was right. They reinstated him. He 
was telling me that he was fired once, before they had 
organized the union, for not buying some tickets from 
his foreman. He got a preacher to get his job back for 
him then, but he said you have to have a union for pro- 
tection, even if it is just a little protection. He said he 
wanted something done about speed-up and working 
conditions in this contract. Annual wage would help 
if it is not just used to take away something more im- 
portant.” 

“THEY WANT YOU TO RUN” 

No worker under 55 will live to get any pension 
if we keep up this pace. It is not just working 8 hours 
a day it is the pace at which they work you. They want 
you to go as fast as you can possibly move your body 
every second of those 8 hours, and if your machine 
breaks down they want you to run to the next machine. 

I wish the general public could actually see the con- 
ditions under which we work. When the temperature 
Was in the high 80’s and in the 90’s, every welders’ face 
was peeling, especially the white workers, or shedding 
like snakes do in the spring. Some guys’ eyes were prac- 
tically closed from the swelling. When you go to the 
first aid the doctor questions you as though you are 
lying. We all work so close together that the heat and 
arc from the next worker nearly blinds you and cooks 
your skin to a crisp. 

National or local economic packages, no matter 
how great they could sound on paper, cannot make these 
horrible inhuman conditions any less painful. Reuther 
seems willing to talk to the company and the public 
on any and all things but what the workers are actually 
concerned most with. 

A TOTAL CHANGE IS NEEDED 

A worker said, “Reuther is only mentioning work- 
ing conditions now because he knows that we are ready 
to change them ourselves. If he can’t stop us he wants 
to say, see, I was on your side.” 

What Reuther does not recognize is that workers 
have the instincts and the knowhow to carry them far 
in their struggles. There has to be a total change and 
that change has to be at the point of production itself. 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Auto Workers Tell Reuther: 
local' Grievances Are National 

' ' A Ford worker told News & Letters, “You’re a slave in that plant. As soon 
as you punch in, in the morning, to when you punch out at night, you’re a slave.” 

Hence, 120,000 auto workers struck the Ford plants; and another 80,000 Chry- 
sler workers waited their turn. Conditions of labor, under the agony of production 
known as Automation, have grown so bad that the General Motors strikes — and not 
Reuther ’s “economic settlements” — have set the pattern for the entire industry. 

Right after Labor Day, by the thousands, then by the tens and hundreds of 
thousands, auto workers walked off their jobs. By mid-September, more than a 
quarter of a million strikers had shut down 98 of GM’s 129 plants throughout the 
country. This massive walkout gave the lie to Reuther’s attempt to dismiss in- 
human working conditions as “local grievances.” 

2 $ 

On Sept. 6 Reuther pro- 
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Reuther: The Strike Is Over 

|Freedom Riders Pamphlet:! 
|An Appeal to Our Readers| 


The recent meeting of the 
National Editorial Board of 
News and Letters adopted 
the proposal that we publish 
a 1 pamphlet giving the full 
story of the heroic struggle 
of the Freedom Riders to 
achieve integration in the 
south. Two of those jailed 
in Jackson, Mississippi, 
Louise Inghram and Mari 
Hamilton will collaborate in 
giving the detailed story of 
their experiences on the 
Freedom Ride; in the Mis- 
sissippi State Penitentiary; 
in the New Orleans Reign of 
Terror as well a"s the Jack- 
son Jungle Trials. The ex- 
periences of both white and 
Negro Freedom Riders will 
include one youth whom 
the State of Mississippi re- 
fused to recognize as a 
Freedom Rider and threat- 
ened instead to send to a 
home for “juvenile delin- 
quents.” 

Not only are we the only 
ones who are proposing to 
let the Freedom Riders speak 
for themselves, but we are 
the only ones who fire 
viewing this struggle for 
freedom as the continuing 



fight it has been historically, 
and the new stage of self- 
activity reached with the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott, 
1956. 

Because Civil Rights is the 
name of Freedom in the 
USA, it has reached this 
stage of unity of black and 
white, radical and priest, 
worker and intellectual, 
youth and adult. At the 
same time it has become a 
part of the world struggle 
for freedom and a totally 
new way of life. Our spe- 
cial August-September issue 
entitled “Freedom Riders 
Speak for Themselves” has 
brought in responses from 
Africa to France, from 
South USA to Great Britain, 
as well as from Italy and all 
parts of the USA. Though 
only two Weeks have passed 
since our first appeal we 
have already received $173. 
Thus; An advance order for 
100 pamphlets came in from 
a subscriber in Ohio. For 
bundles of 100 or more there 
is 40% off. Otherwise, a 
single pamphlet is 25c. Spe- 
cial contributions to make 
the publicat ion possible 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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claimed the new economic pack- 
age he had signed with GM. 
His announcement was greeted 
by Local 544’s wildcat at the 
Fisher plant in West Mifflin, 
a suburb of Pittsburgh. Within 
two days the wildcats had 
spread to the Fisher plants at 
Marion, Ind., Mansfield, Ohio, 
and to the Fisher and Chevrolet 
plants at St. Louis, Mo., and At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Whatever the nationwide 
strike over the GM contract 
may represent to the Ad- 
ministration, Walter Reuther, 
or to GM’s top brass, to the 
rank-and-file at GM it was an 
historic battle: For the first 
time since the early union 
days, the determination of 
the workers forced Reuther 
to face the one issue that has 
been their main concern for 
many years — the inhuman 
working conditions in all of 
the auto plants across the 
country, 

REUTHER OVERRIDES 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Even the UAW’s 280-man na- 
tional GM Council recognized 
the national scope of the work- 
ers’ revolt. In a stormy session, 
on Sept. 20, they approved the 
new contract negotiated by 
Reuther and GM’s vice presi- 
dent Seaton, but voted to con- 
tinue the general strike until 
all local issues were settled. 
Angered by the unexpected re- 
buff from his secondary leader- 
ship, Reuther turned to his top 
henchmen, and the UAW’s 24- 
man Executive Board over- 
ruled the council’s majority 
vote and forced through Reu- 
ther’s back-to-work- order. 
TIMED TO THE 
LAST SECOND 
At the height of the GM 
strike, a wildcatting Chrysler 
worker from Detroit’s Local 212 
told News & Letters (see re- 
lated story on Page 2): “It’s not 
just speed-up as such, it’s the 
total inhuman speedup that 
squeezes the last breath out of 
the human being. I wish Reu- 
ther would just walk through 
the plant — let alone work for 
a day — before he sits down to 
negotiate. You can’t imagine 
how bad it is if you’re not 
actually in there right now. It’s 
different and worse than it was 
a few years ago. I. have to work 
so fast now I’m always gasping 
for breath. They’re working the 
life out of us. 

“You used to have a few 
weeks to adjust to the job after 
model changeover. They’d time 
you, and might raise the job 
from 50 to 52 pieces an hour. 
Workers could still fight and 
bargain and had a little sayrso 
in the matter. Some kind of 
compromise would be worked 
out. You’d have to work harder, 
' (Continued on Page 8) 
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Auto Workers Wildcat 
Firms Plant Brutality 


TWO VIEWS: II 


MACK PLANT 


WORKER 


VICTIMIZED BY COMPANY 


Detroit, Sept. 14 — We had 
a wildcat strike at Chrysler 
Mack plant today — the first 
one in two years. It was a 
wonderful feeling, just 
wonderful. 

It began yesterday after- 
nooon when a foreman hit 
a worker with 25 years 
seniority because he missed 
a job on the line. It was the 
worker’s first day on this 
job, and the foreman had 
been standing over him and 
riding him all day. 

At one o’clock the foreman 
slugged the worker in the face, 
breaking a pair of glasses the 
worker had on his face. The 
worker regained his posture and 
gave the foreman one hell of a 
beating. Both were carried to 
the office', bloody as they could 
be. They paid the worker off 
and kept the foreman. 

WORKERS WALK OUT 

When we went to work this 
morning, they had two or three 
plant guards and two or three 
foremen at every entrance. 


I have worked in production 
shops where a couple of hun- 
dred people got ten minutes in 
the morning and ten in the 
afternoon and no other time of 
relief. Supposedly we were to 
have 3 minutes every hour to 
rest at the line itself. The lead 
girl and the girl next to her 
were the only ones that ever 
got these few minutes. For the 
others in actuality it turned out 
to be a little time to catch up 
on the chassis that pile up by 
your operation. About Vz hour 
before quitting time 4 or 5 of 
us had worked out an arrange- 
ment where one at a time, we 
would take 5 minutes to wash 
up. When you got back to your 
place each girl left would take 
one or two of your wires in 
addition to her own operation 
so that you could catch up. 

When I worked in these pro- 
duction shops my intestines 
were constantly in a mess, even 
though I followed my doctor’s 
orders. (See MD Speaks, page 
7). 

The shop I work in now has 
no production line yet, we get 
10 minutes in the morning and 
in the afternoon. However, if 
you dare to use this time for 
anything but resting the wom- 
en look at you as if you are 
sick. Even though the forelady 
goes flying through the rest 
room every now and then we 
are still allowed to use it when 
ever we feel like it. There is a 
great deal of tension, for when 
you leave your job you walk at 
an abnormally slow pace and 
you know you’re being watched 
or they might send a group 
leader in after you but never- 
theless just this little relief 
does a world of good for you. 

That the companies are so 
anxious for production at any 
cost lies in this complete dis- 
regard of the individual work- 
er. They are willing to use up 
human beings as fast as they 
possibly can, hence their anxi- 
ety for those 24 minutes of 
“lost” production time. 

The companies are not alone 
in this complete disregard of 
individuals. Their lackeys, the 
dispensers of the national news 


, Some said the worker was ex- 
pected to come in the plant, and 
if he did there would be plenty 
of trouble. The union leaders 
were frightened to death. They 
yelled: “Let us settle this,” and 
said the worker had not been 
fired but was only suspended 
until the company could investi- 
gate. 

After we started to work, 
this foreman came in with 
bandages on his neck. The 
men all stopped working, 
yelling “Get that s.o.b. out of 
here!” 

The plant guards came and 
took the foreman out, and the 
union rep told us that they took 
the foreman to jail on a charge 
of assault and battery. 

And then the threats came. 
The company said that the first 
worker or group of workers that 
walked out would be fired. Then 
we had our relief period at 8:30 
a.m. The whistle blew and every 
worker came up to the lunch 
room. 

One worker said what the 
rest of us were all thinking and 
saying: 


are very adept at it too, from 
the New York Times that re- 
cently carried a story calling 
for more investigation before 
paying unemployed workers any 
money to live on, to the De- 
troit Free Press, which on Sept. 
17 carried an article by Jack 
Manning that said “Reuther 
Looks Like a Tired Dempsey.” 
Supposedly blasting Reuther 
and his “socialist views” it is 
designed to berate the auto 
workers. 

After 9 paragraphs tracing 
Reuther’s development, the pay 
off p aragraphs appear: A 
-couple of weeks ago, when it 
looked as though an agreement 
had been reached, Reuther de- 
clared ‘We have won an econo- 
mic package which represents 
real gains in meeting the needs 
of GM employes.’ 

“Almost before the words 
were out of his mouth his lads 
began striking local plants all 
around the country because of 
local grievances. You’d think 
those guerilla walkouts would 
mortify the commander in chief. 
They didn’t in the slightest 

In all • the paragraphs on 
Reuther’s lack of “warm under- 
standing” lack of help for the 
workers etc. it is the above 
paragraph that reveals what 
annoys Mr. Manning and has 
changed Reuther’s standing in 
his book. The workers went out 
on strike despite Reuther and 
that Mr. Manning does not like. 

That the big American auto 
companies are hungry for pro- 
duction for production’s sake 
can be seen in their attempt 
during the contract negotiations 
to take away the 24 minute 
relief time from the workers: 
The bourgeoisie who claim that 
Marxism, that Marx himself, 
was not concerned with the 
individual (After he wrote 
pages on the working day in 
his greatest work — Capital.) but 
subordinated the individual to 
the state is shown to be not 
only the exact opposite of what 
Marx wrote and lived but pre- 
cisely what they and the 
bourgeois press stand for, To 
Marx the individual was the 
social entity. 


When that whistle blows, 
damn the superintendent. 
Damn the foreman. Damn the 
eommitteeman. Damn the 
steward. We just don’t go 
back!” The beauty of it was 
that the company couldn’t 
fire anybody — unless they 
fired all of us. 

It was great to see workers 
who had been off for a year, 
some for a year and a half, and 
some for two years, saying this 
is the way to do it. And some 
of these workers have not 
drawn a pay since returning to 
work. 

It hurt to see a few, a very 
few who had been working ten 
hours a day, six days a week, 
staying in the plant. Out of 200 
men, maybe 20 went back. 

One worker said, “They can’t 
kill us fast enough by working 
us to death, now they are going 
to brutally murder us with their 
fists. They have schools for 
foreman. The company tells 
them what to do and how to 
force workers to get produc- 
tion.” 

Another' worker said, “I’m 
waiting for one to hit me. It is 
going to be a sad day for his 
family. You are going to loose 
your job even if you fight back, 
so better do a complete job 
than half of it.” 

Others were saying what in 
hell is this business of the 
broad economic pack that 
Reuther is saying is so liberal 
that he got from GM. We 
don’t want but one thing out 
of this contract, and that is 
some sensible, human work- 
ing conditions. That should be 
first - — or nothing else will 
matter because these com- 
panies are all crazy over pro- 
duction. 

There are two or three fore- 
men over every group of ten 
men, and they are standing over 
you every second of the day 
yelling “Get that job!” or 
“Don’t let it pass you!” 

Nowhere in the world can 
there be more speedup, in- 
timidation and humiliation 
to workers than you have 
today at Chrysler Mack plant 
— not that it is less at Fords 
and General Motors. Like one 
worker told me, “I have been 
in several different prisons, 
and we did not work under 
such pressure.” 

SEE MORE TO COME 

One worker said that after 
they have settled .this contract, 
trouble would just begin to 
start. 

“I am expecting workers 
to strike in the manner they 
did in the old days all over, 
and change this whole mess 
where we will have some say 
as to how we want to work,” 
he said. “We put out enough 
production — or scrap — in six 
months to last the company 
twelve montths. How will we 
ever help tthe unemployed . 
when we are letting the com- 
pany foree us to put out our 
production plus the work that 
the unemployed should be 
putting out?” 

Workers 

Battle 

Automation 25c 

By Charles Denby 

Orders: News & Letters 
8751 Grand River 
Detroit 4, Mich. 


DETROIT — On September 
14, workers from the Chrysler 
Mack Avenue Plant here walked 
off their jobs to protest the 
firing of one of the men. 

The story of that one man 
points up what auto workers are 
faced with in the auto shops 
today. One worker put ; it, 
“They’ve automated the ma- 
chines, but they still haven’t 
figured a way to automate the 
worker. I still have only two 
hands.” 

14 SECONDS 

One of the welders was a3ked 
to go over and relieve on the 
line, loading stock. The job he 
went to allows a worker only 
14 seconds to turn to a metal 
basket that holds the stock, 
turn and put it on the line. 14 
seconds. After the fellow work- 

The Old One 
Bad Enough 

West Virginia — Working in 
the mine's is hell if you’re on 
a continous miner. We have the 
old continuous miner, if Sou 
call a couple of years old, and 
thg speed, heat and dust on 
that one is enough to kill you. 
With the new ones they’re com- 
ing out with, its going to be 
even worse. 

What they’re working on now 
will, hit us miners two ways. 
Working on the machines that 
they’re putting bigger motors 
on and stepping up the spe'ed 
is going to make it just that 
much more dangerous aind 
rough on the men. 

TOO BAD NOW 

Even with the machines we’ve 
got now, they chew into the 
coal so fast that you don’t have? 
enough air to blow out the gas 
that’s given off from the coial. 
And if that gas piles up, like it 
has lots of times, one spark 
can blow the men to kingdom 
come — like it has. If it’s like 
this with the old machine, 
what’s it going to be like with 
these faster ones? 

A man just wasn’t made 
to do tbe kind of work we’re 
doing now. I don’t know 
what kind of man they expect 
to work on the new ones. 
With these hew ones, they’ve 
speeded up, conditions of 
work and safety have got to 
be worse than they are now. 

BY REMOTE CONTROL 

But there is another one 
they’re experimenting with. 
This one is going to knock out 
miners like the continuous 
miner did — and that was from 
450,000 in 1950 to about 150,- 
000 now. It won’t get as many 

— there aren’t that many left 

— but it’ll still knock them out 
by the tens of thousands. 

This one is remote controlled, 
and one man will be able to 
operate it. They won’t be able 
to work this machine in all 
the mines, because conditions 
ar e different. You have' a dif- 
ferent top, different bottom and 
different coal. In some mines 
it just wouldn’t work. But there 
are plenty where, it will — or 
or they wouldn’t be making it: 
And where they put this one, 
well, you can just kiss those 
miners goodbye. 


ed there for a while, the fore- 
man went over to him and ac- 
cused him of stopping the line, 
and told him he didn’t like the 
way he was working. When the 
worker asked the foreman why 
he didn’t get someone else to 
relieve on the job if he wasn’t 
satisfied, he was told he’d have 
to stay on that operation the 
rest of the day. 

A short time later the super- 
intendent walked over to watch 
the worker. The worker isn’t 
very tall, and the pile of stock- 
he had to reach was stacked 
higher than he was. He had to 
reach way up, get a piece, turn 
and place it on the line. He 
was still supposed to do it in 
14 seconds. Some of the pieces 
were placed in the stock bas- 
ket wrong, and the guy, just 
trying to keep up with the 
speed of the line, grabhed it 
and it went on the line "turned 
the wrong way. The superin- 
tendent chewed him out about 
it and walked off. Everyone 
knows that, that 14 second 
operation is impossible and 
even more so if you have to 
straighten out the stock before 
you put it on the line. 

WORKER PAID OFF 

The worker was wringing wet 
with perspiration. About this 
time the foreman came over 
and put his hand on the man’s 
shoulder. The worker pushed 
it off, and this foreman, who 
has a history of riding workers, 
hauled off and punched the 
worker in the left eye. Other 
workers jumped in immediate- 
ly to prevent what could have 
been a fight. Whatever happens 
in the shop, no matter what 
the provocation, the company 
tries to twist it to make the 
man at fault. This case was no 
different. They told the startled 
worker that he was going to be 
paid off. 

This was too much for the 
men to take. The next day, 
when the foreman came back to 
work and the worker didn’t, 
they wanted off the job. 

The foreman playing the 
game for all it was worth tried 
to take legal action against the 
man, charging him with assault. 
But tnat failed. A witness dug 
up to support the foreman’s 
case had to admit that he only 
“partially” saw what had hap- 
pened. When the foreman saw 
he cou,dn’t make his pa any ac- 
cusation stick, he dropped the 
case spying he was sorry for 
the man. However, he wasn’t 
sorry enougn to admit me truth 
and have tne man reinstated. 

Of the men who walked off 
the job, 148 of them got put on 
report by the company and 
about 10 were threatened with 
2 to 4 days off. ^ ; 

The union has taken up the 
worker’s case and it is to be 
heard before the Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The men in the 
shop feel very strongly about 
this man's fate. He worked at 
Chrysler for 25 years. What 
happened to him could happen 
to anyone. 

Chrysler has shown that they 
are ready and willing to resort 
to terrorism to drive the men 
to meet the ever-increasing and 
already inhuman work stand- 
ards. Only the united action of 
the men can stop them. 


Workers Journal 

(Continued from Page 1) 

When the Reuthers, Goldbergs, Kennedys yell to 
get the strike settled, what they are saying is keep the 
workers on the job, they do not care under what condi- 
tions they work, or if everything is taken away from 
the workers. They don’t give a hoot about how many 
unemployed there are or how many Automation kills. 
They figure those that ar& still alive ‘and employed can 
do all the work and should keep their places until told 
differently. 


“Here’s the answer to it. 

The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

"The Individual Is The Social Entity" 



GP Acts to Divert Glasgow 
Council from Workers’ View 

By LESLIE FORSTER 

GLASGOW — The August meeting of Glasgow- 
Trades Council was turned into a Communist Party 
rally. A delegation had been to the promised land, 
Russia, and were back to recount the wonders to behold. 
The first to tell his tale was a “Glasgow Baillie” by the 
name of Fulton, a prominent member of the City Labour 
Party. 


He said that the Russian 
people were not arrogant. They 
wante'd peace. What a distance 
to go to make such a discovery! 
He spoke of the great sufferings 
endured by the people -of Lenin- 
grad at the hands of the' Ger- 
mans. "What must they feel 
about Germany,” he exclaimed. 

The Berliners, those living 
in Dresden, Hamburg, and 
other German cities and 
towns endured great suffer- 
ings at the hands of the Rus- 
sian: 5> Americans, and British. 
That’s always the state of 
things when the workers are 
rolled into the capitalists’ 
war. “Baillie” Fulton missed 
that bit out. 

He said he was staggered by 
the organisation at Leningrad 
Trades Council. Every aspect of 
the workers welfare Is looked 
after by the Trade Unions. 
“They run everything,” he 
added. 

Party Is Union & State 

Of course the truth is that 
over there the Party is the 
Trade Union, and the Party 
is the State. The workers run 
nothing. Perhaps the “Baillie” 
is an innocent abroad or has 
succumbed to Russian hospi- 
tality. 

Glasgow Trades Council, hd 
claimed, would not be in it in 
comparison with the one at 
Leningrad. 

Glasgow Trades Council has 
a good working class record. 
It supported the' Hungarian 
Revolution. It opposed the 
Suez adventure of British Im- 
perialism. It has criticized both 
conservative and Labour Gov- 
ernments. Political prisoners 
in Greece, Spain, and Ireland 
have been supported. The ex- 
ecution of Imre Nagy has been 
discussed. 

I bet Leningrad Trades 
Council could not do that. 
When did they ever citicise 
Soviet foreign policy? That is 
the past record of Glasgow 
Trades Council. It could not do 
those things now. It is under 
Communist Party control. 

To be fair, “Baillie” Fulton 
has opposed the C. P. from the 
Council floor. The Communists 
sit to one side at Council 
meetings — and it’s to the 
right. “Baillie” Fulton sits to 
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the left side. It’s time he 
crossed over. 

* * * 

Then we had speeches from 
two Communists — a Miss Agnes 
M’lean, and a Mr. Hugh Wyper. 
Miss M’Lean rather fancies her- 
self as a comedienne. She acts 
up .for laughs to cover up the 
shallowness of her politics. 
She goes on like this: “You see. 
Comrades, Russia is a country 
with no private enterprise. 
There are no big millionaires. 
You don’t see workers running 
about in Jaguars or big ears. 
We are living in a jungle.” 

Women at Hard Labor 

She thought it was a mar- 
vellous thing to see women 
plasterers. That hardy annual, 
the wonderful Underground 
(the Moscow subway— Ed.) was 
trotted out. And the streets of 
Moscow were so clean you could 
eat your food off them, she de- 
clared. 

Some months ago, on the 
B. B. C. Third Programme, 
Margaret Miller, the economist, 
gave a talk on private enter- 
prise in the U.S.S.R. This is 
what she said: “In the town of 
Gomel, in the West of Russia, 
one man had established hira- 
j self as a building contractor 
on a large' scale with his own 
hired workers paid fit rates 
settled by him and using his 
own expensive equipment. 

“At Mogilev, about 50 miles 
away, another man was making 
large profits by building elec- 
tricity sub-stations, putting up 
high-voltage overhead lines, 
and bringing electricity to 
farms and local hospitals . . . 

“All over the country from 
the Baltic States to the Asian 
Republics, come stories of com- 
munal work on the collective 
farms being neglected in favour 
of the cultivation of private 
plots.” 

But Agnes would say that 
was just capitalist propaganda. 
Her enthusiasm for those' 
women plasterers would not be 
shared by Engels. He con- 
demned such heavy and strenu- 
ous work for women. 

* * * 

Then came Mr. Wyper’s turn. 
He claimed that house building 
in Leningrad was tremendous. 
Glasgow has built a lot of 
houses. This proves nothing. 1 
The fact that many Russian 
workers were on piecework did 
not worry him. Much of what 
he' said could be read this year, 
or any year, in the “Daily 
Worker,” and “Soviet Weekly.” 
After about 80 minutes of this 
sort of thing I felt like shout- 
ing, “Why don’t you stay in 
Russia!” 

The Common Market and 
the Budget are of more im- 
portance to the workers of 
Glasgow that what the Com- 
munist Party says life is like 
in Russia. On the agenda 
were two resolutions on those 
matters. Because of this “Rus- 
sian Report,” there was no 
time left to discuss them. 


SEPT. 17: AN EYEWITNESS REPORT 


Anti-Bomb Demonstration 
Shows Movement’s Strength 


LONDON — The most active movement in Great 
Britain today is the movement against nuclear war. The 
largest group in this movement, indeed, the more or less 
official group is the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 


j Not long ago, a section of 
the CND, dissatisfied with the 
routine activity it was engaged 
in, decided to strike out for 
more militant action. They 
formed the committee of 100 
When Khrushchev pro- 
claimed that Russia would re- 
sume nuclear tests, they held 
a march and a sit-down dem- 
onstration involving several 
thousand people at the Soviet 
Embassy. They repeated this 
at the American Embassy 
when Kennedy said that the 
U.S. would begin testing in 
its turn. 

It planned a march on Par- 
liament for September 17th. 
This was forbidden by the po- 
liee. The committee then stated 
publicly that they were going 
to hold the demonstration any- 
way. 

When September 17th arrived, 
it was pouring rain. The com- 
mittee, which risked a possible 
six-months’ prison sentence for 
planning the demonstration, 
now risked seeing the demon- 
stration washed out. It stopped 
raining, however, before 5:00 
p.m., the time the demonstra- 
tion was scheduled to start. 

The rallying point was to be 


Trafalgar Square. It was hoped 
that 10,000 people would par- 
ticipate in the demonstration. 
When I arrived at Trafalgar 
Square at 5:00 p.m., I saw at 
least 15,000 people in Trafalgar 
Square itself and about 30,000 
more in the streets surround- 
ing it. 

Spectators Join 

The demonstration began 
with a speaker using a hand 
loud-speaker. He was arrested 
and carried away by the police. 
Then the demonstrators tried to 
start the march. This- was block- 
ed by cordons of police. There 
were over 4,000 police on hand. 

Groups of demonstrators then 
began sitting down in the 
streets. The crowds standing 
around, most of them specta- 
tors rather than participants, 
filled up the streets around 
them, completely blocking traf- 
fic. The police cordons tried to 
drive the people back on the 
sidewalks. 

At this, the normal detes- 
tation working-people all over 
the world have for police be- 
came evident. At each charge 
of the police, tlie crowd 


ETU Gets Neiv Bureaucrats — 


Ranks Get Same 

LONDON — The T.U.C., hav- 
ing secured the expulsion of 
the Electrical Trades Union, is 
taking the unprecedented step 
of intervening in the internal 
affairs of the union during its 
current elections for E.C. mem : 
bers. 

It demands that the Commun- 
ist Party majority on the pres- 
ent E.C. be voted out as the 
price of the readmission of the 

Apprentices Thwart 
Company Censorship 

It is now just over a year 
since the strike of engineering 
and ship-building apprentices 
cost the employers 347,000 lost 
working days. It won modest 
wage increases, but the appren- 
tices learned a lot. 

Following the strike, one 
Rochdale (Lancashire) firm pre- 
sented the lads who had been 
mild or reserved with the more 
pleasant jobs, and dished out 
labour and dirty tasks to the 
activists. 

As a result, apprentices at 
Tweedale & Smalley launched 
their own news bulletin last 
year. It flourished until Feb- 
ruary, when the young editor 
was singled out for the sack, 
in the hope that it would close 
down, for similar methods by 
officials of the A.E.U. and 
E.T.U. had failed to stifle it. 

It has reappeared, apparently 
strengthened by its short “holi- 
day,” and copies are available 
(send 6d) to all young workers 
from: Mr. Brain Bamford, 39 
Alder Road, Rochdale, Lanca- 
shire. If you can write, views 
and comments “from the job” 
are welcome. 


Old Treatment 

quarter million electricians to 
the T.U.C. ranks. Every Secre- 
tary of the 700-odd E.T.U. 
branches is being approached 
personally. 

The fact must be faced that 
this move is not aimed at help- 
ing the ranks assert control of 
the union, but is electoral sup- 
port for the Catholic Action- 
Right-Wing Labour Party, fac- 
tion who now have three seats 
on the E.C. For the ranks, this 
would mean “the mixture as 
before,” with a different label. 
Both the factions competing 
for the top union jobs are unit- 
ed against the ranks, against 
whom this T.U.C. move is di- 
rected. 

The recent E.T.U. Annual 
Conference showed this up. It 
came after the court case 
brought by Byrne and Chappie 
which cost the E.T.U. £80,000 
of the members’ money. 

Nor did the "Opposition” dif- 
fer from the Communists on 
the motion to raise the officials’ 
pay to £31 ' a week, plus ex- 
penses. The ranks' demand for 
the pay to equal that of the 
average skilled worker was ig- 
nored by both sets of bureau- 
crats. 

To date, every rank and file 
movement against these bureau- 
crats controlling the E.T.U. has 
restricted itself to purely "in- 
dustrial” limitations of out- 
look. And each has been smash- 
ed. A clear political differen- 
tiation with both these fac- 
tions must be evolved, and or- 
ganised around, if rank-and-file 
democracy is to assert itself in 
the E.T.U. as elsewhere. Grasp 
this nettle firmly, and the de- 
feat of these political bureau- 
cracies is certain. 


charged back, often stopping 
them cold, sometimes driving 
the police back. People who 
had come to watch the show 
or even to jeer- at the sit- 
downers began chanting “Ban 
the bomb.” Little cockney 
youths and London-Irish or- 
ganized counter charges 
against the police, cheering 
the sit-downers as the police 
carried and dragged them 
away. They were not cranks 
now, they were comrades. 

Police Brutality 

It took the police over an 
hour to clear one block and 
even then groups of demonstra- 
tors rushed out through the 
cordons and sat down in the 
street. The police arrested over 
1,000 people. They were not 
gentle in this. In charging the 
crowds, many of them used the 
knee-in-the-groin technique. I 
saw several cases of policemen 
grabbing small adolescent girls 
and hurling them back. They 
usually used two or three po- 
licemen to push larger men 
around. 

Among those arrested were a 
number of prominent writers 
and playwrights, such as John 
Osborne, and Shelagh Delaney. 
But the prominence of the peo- 
ple arrested is the least impor- 
tant part about the demonstra- 
tion. What is really important 
is that the anti-war movement 
in Britain is passing from the 
hands of the genteel CND into 
those of younger, more mili- 
tant groups; that large numbers 
of people in Britain are pre- 
pared to risk arrest to oppose 
the rush toward war and that 
many more people are actively 
sympathetic to them; that the 
leadership of this movement is 
being taken over by youth, 
mainly working-class youth. 

—AN AMERICAN IN LONDON 

ILP Appeals to 
the Workers in 
Russia and U.S. 

LONDON — The Independent 
Labour Party issued a state- 
ment, in support of last month’s 
anti - nuclear demonstrations, 
which said, in part: 

“The dispute of the two 
Power blocs over Berlin and 
Germany; mobilisation meas- 
ure’s by the United States and 
the resumption of nuclear tests 
by Russia; the declaration by 
the United States that she also 
will resume tests . . . have so in- 
creased world tension that the 
danger of a world nuclear war 
which would destroy civilisation 
has become critical. 

“We urge all workers, and 
especially the workers of Rus- 
sia and the United States, and 
of Britain which could Set an 
example, to defy their govern- 
ments on this issue in every 
Way possible . . . 

“We additionally urge’ work- 
ers to take active steps towards 
creating a future Socialist world 
in which the machinery of mass 
destruction . . . would be ' 
scrapped, and all production 
would be for the good of the 
common people of all coun- 
tries.” 


Page Pour 


Editorial 

War or Peace? 

The nuclear blasts that Russia has unleashed, have revealed 
not only the hollowness of all the Khrushchev demands for peace, 

, but even more the fakery of his promise of “pie in the sky’’ to 
the Russian workers. Khrushchev’s recent promise to them of 
abundance and the good life in 20 years was carefully based on 
the proviso that there would be no war in the meantime. The 
meaninglessness of that promise was exposed with the first blast. 

But the movement against nuclear warfare never was based 
on the workers and does not now get its impulse from them. 
The British Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament did demonstrate 
in .front of the Russian Embassy. At the same time, however, be- 
cause the British pacifists’ targets are the American missile 
bases, the concentration is of necessity anti-American, and 
the most - notorious slogan has been, “I’d rather be Red than 
dead.” 

Of course the fact that the West was not the first to resume 
nuclear testing does not mean that it might not be the first to 
start the war. Just as in Russia preparation for all-out war 
against the West tomorrow has meant all-out war against the 
Russian workers today, so in America the build-up for war has 
been disclosed as much by the increasing government inter- 
ference in strikes and the alarming inroads on Civil Rights as by 
the increase in military spending and the doubling of draft 
quotas. 

The Independent Road 

The question, however, is: Where to begin? Why the silence 
about the East German workers, who had an answer as far back 
as 1953 when they showed the world that they did NOT want 
to be “Red rather than dead.” They preferred to die, if they 
must, fighting against the state capitalist norms with their ever 
increasing speed-ups in the factories. Thereby they shook Russia’s 
Empire AND showed a truly independent road. 

East Germany today is faced with a staggering shortage of 
labor and devastating slowdowns, which, though they have not 
yet reached the proportions of the June 17, 1953 events, never- 
theless reveal the depth of the revolt which increases every day. 

When East Germans fled until East Germany had lost no less 
than 15% of its working population, the- state exploiters, faced 
with the necessity of forcing labor into the factories, found they 
could do so only if there was NO pass to the West at all. Hence 
the need to shut the gates. Hence, also the need for a “bomb 
scare” in order both to get the stability to go on with the Plans 
of preparation for war — and to make sure that Khrushchev and 
not TRo Would be setting the agenda for the Neutral’s Con- 
ference? 

Unilateral "Anti-Ism" 

The sad fact that needs to be recorded is that Khrushchev 
succeeded. The neutrals lost a great opportunity not because they 
did not take the side of “the West” but because they carved no 
independent road away from both nuclear camps. 

Neutralism and Pacifism alike have shown the trap of uni- 
lateral “anti-ism”, precisely because you cannot be against both 
poles unless you see that both poles are equally out to dominate 
the world, even if it means destroying it. 

Pacifism is now shown to be the trap that awaits ALL who 
do not base their opposition to war on more than a general de- 
sire for peace. Absolutely everybody is for peace in general, and 
nobody more loudly than Khrushchev. The sad fact here is that 
the hollow Communist talk of “world peace” has been enough to 
get them a following among non-Communists and even many 
anti-Communists who unfortunately, up to now, have listened in- 
tently to the peaceful co-existence propaganda of Khrushchev, 
but turned deaf ears on his rocket-rattling in the background. 

On the other hand, in Japan the Socialist Zengakuren youth 
demonstrated against Russia as well as against the United States. 
The fact that the American press failed to report this only shows 
its hypocrisy and with what malice aforethought they are pretend- 
ing that America alone can fight Communism, when in fact it is 
only the opposite side of the same coin. 

The New "Peace Dove": J.F.K. 

Not to be outdone in this shouting for peace comes the 
President with his own plan for “complete and general dis- 
arment.” The new “peace dove” like his Russian counterpart, is 
all for military build-up NOW — but for some unspecified future 
he has his peace slogan plus the actual establishment of a new 
Disarmament Agency. 

The present jockeying for a position from which to call 
“the other” the aggressor is void of any fundamental difference 
in the oppressor viewpoint, whether that oppression is of work- 
ers and minorities inside the country, or of underdeveloped 
countries, or of equally developed countries that are neverthe- 
less non-nuclear powers. The utter shamelessness is for the 
moment, best expressed by Khrushchev who has the gall to say 
that he is poisoning the world’s atmosphere, threatening small 
and large nations alike, boasting of sure-to-hit-anywhere-on- 
earth bombs — all for “peace.” 

The struggle against these two poles of capital cannot be 
won through wish-washy neutralism or pacifism which will 
abound until the outbreak of war. It must have a base that is 
more solid than any oppressor — and that can only be the pro- 
ducers,- that is, the working people of the world. It must also 
have an unsoiled banner that can win the minds of men be- 
cause it adds a new human dimension to their strength and 
courage. 

In a word, there is only one way to work for peace and that 
is through the reconstruction of society on other than capitalistic 
grounds, on truly new human beginnings. Those who flee in 
terror — the intellectuals and other white-washers of Russia at 
this moment, or those who would whitewash the U.S. at another, 
are preparing the ground, not for peace, but for nuclear holocaust. 
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THE FREEDOM RIDERS 

I was so glad to see you 
refute the lie that the South- 
ern Negroes are not behind 
the Freedom Rides. If they 
were NOT how on earth 
could anyone explain the 
fact that' out of a total of 
only 307, no less than 41 
were right from Jackson, 
Mississippi itself? To me that 
41 is an enormous number 
indeed, for they are young 
people who have to stay 
there when the ride is over. 

Freedom Rider 
California 

* * * 

I read with great pleasure 
your August-September issue 
while returning to New York 
from Mississippi. I would 
like to thank you for the 
service you have done the 
Freedom Rides through your 
publication. I must, however, 
attempt to set the record 
straight on a few points: 

1— The trial is not a farce, 
it is simply a continuation of 
the original trial that lasted 
many hours and exhausted 
all legal means that might 
have acquitted us. It is car- 
ried out in the briefest man- 
ner in order to conserve the 
precious time of our at- 
torney. 

2 — Freedom Riders serv- 
ing out their sentences do 
not work. If the $200 fine is 
not paid, an additional 2 
months and 7 days are added 
to the sentence. All of this 
time is served in the maxi-' 
mum security unit of the 
prison. 

3— Fork has bristles, but 
they are not 2 to 3 inches 
long; Vi inch would be more 
accurate a description. 

Granted that these things 
are of minor importance 
when compared to the in- 
humane treatment Riders re- 
ceive at Parchman, but why 
risk all that we have gained, 
when there is no need to. A 
single lie in the hands of the 
Southern newspapers could 
do the movement great harm. 
The truth is on our side and 
we shall win, if only we are 
humble. 

J. L. — Freedom Rider 
New York 

* * * 

The day after the first 
Freedom Riders were beaten 
up in Alabama, there was a 
race riot in L.A. It started 
when some cops tried to haul 
some Negro youth to jail for 
stealing rides on a merry- 
go-round, but left the white 
youth who were doing the 
same thing, go free. The 
thing that rang in my ears 
was what a Negro from the 
crowd yelled as the fighting 
began: “Say, you can’t beat 
him up. This isn’t Alabama!” 

To me it showed how fast 
the Freedom Ride as a sym- 
bol swept through America — 
and even the world. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

I showed my copy of the 
special Freedom Rider issue 
of News and Letters to an- 
other Freedom Rider because 
I wanted to be sure she un- 
derstood just how I felt 
about everything. The thing 
she read first was the edi- 
torial on Civil Rights, and 
she said it was wonderful, 
and 100% true. I think what 
she liked best was how dis- 
tinct it was from anything 
a Communist might say 
about it. 

Freedom Rider 
California 


One of the most unforget- 
table things I heard Janies 
Farmer say in one of his 
speeches about the Freedom 
Riders was that before this 
year the only American 
words many Africans knew 
were “Little Rock,” and al- 
most every African knew 
them. He said that after this 
year, reports have come back 
t that most of them know four 
more: “sit in” and “Freedom 
Ride.” 

Freedom Rider 
New York 

* * * 

Mr. Kennedy should real- 
ize that if charity begins at 
home, his “Peace Corps” 
should go to Jackson, Miss., 
and Monroe, S.C. If we can’t 
handle our problems at 
home, how do we expect to 
win over other nations? 

Taxi-Driver 

Denver 

* • * 

I can’t find words to ex- 
press how proud I feel about 
the Freedom Riders whose 
story was in News and Let- 
ters. Knowing that what they 
are doing might some day 
make it easier , for my chil- 
dren and others makes me 
feel personally very proud. 

Negro Mother 
Pittsburgh 

* * * 

Two of us distributed oyer 
600 papers here at a Free- 
dom Rider raHy. We asked 
for ten cents as we distrib- 
uted, but since we .had no 
time to collect it and make 
change and so. forth, we 
simply asked people to drop 
the dime in a basket we 
brought along. At the end 
of the distribution we found 
we had collected $20 worth 
of dimes. .• - v ■: 

Committee Member 
California 

* •+ * 

Even before Carl hit the 
Southern coast, Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson was ’conferring 
with Kennedy on federal aid 
for the storm area. On televi- 
sion, when Southerners were 
interviewed after the storm 
had wrecked their businesses 
or homes, they, finally said 
the federal aid would have to 
rebuild their property. 

I have yet to hear of any 
Southerner, refusing aid for 
this. States’ Rights seems to 
have been forgotten when it 
comes to restoring material 
wealth. 

When the Freedom Riders 
went South, Kennedy and 
Johnson made no public 
statements about rushing in 
to uphold the Freedom 
Riders’ constitutional rights. 
Instead they let the States’ 
Right ers do just as they 
pleased to the Riders’ human 
and constitutional rights. 

A storm can blow down ijhe 
segregated South, be it a hu- 
man Freedom Riders on- 
slaught or a weather disturb- 
ance like Carla—- but federal 
aid will rebuild the segre- 
gated South and at the same 
time allow the States’ Right- 
ers to make a sham of the 
Federal Government by let- 
ting them throw Freedom 
Riders in jail for obeying the 
federal law. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

EDITOR’S NOT: See page 
6 for more on “Freedoift 
Riders S p e a k for Them- 
selves.” 1 


WAR AND PEACE 

It makes me sick to my 
stomach when I hear poli- 
ticians talking about “peace.” 

I have lived through two 
world wars so far, and I 
have yet to know what peace 
means. They talked about 
peace after World War I but 
no Negro could tell you he 
had any of it. They talked 
about peace after World War 

II again, and told us we had 
fought for democracy. BUt 
they didn’t mean democracy 
here. 

Politicians are always 
great on Words when, it 
comes to making speeches 
about freedom and Civil 
Rights. But when I hear them 
talking about defending free- 
dom in Berlin, when they 
can’t defend it in Jackson, 
Mississippi, 1 just feel sick. 

Negro Auto Worker 
Detroit 

v , * * * 

I am sure that when Mr. 
Khrushchev sent that man 
around the earth, he thought 
that nobody in the world 
would dare stand up against 
him. Then when the East 
Berliners started their mass 
evacuation to West Berlin, 
almost the very next day, I 
felt they were telling him 
just exactly how “impressed” 
they were With all his. 
miracles in outer space and 
his atrocities on earth. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

This business over Berlin 
and the war-crisis has got 
everybody jumping. I read 
in the papers, when it first 
broke, that our own senators 
were very upset over the 
prospect of a possible revolt 
of the East German workers, 
as in lf)53, , and l felt that 
this kind of thing, more than 
anything else. Shows the 
identity of both rides of the 
state-capitalist fence. 

It becomes more and more 
obvious, at the same time* 
that Khruschev’s triumphs 
in space are aimed more at 
impressing the Russian 
workers and at getting them 
to forget their troubles and 
resentments, than at im- 
pressing the West. 

It also works here. 1 heard 
of one woman worker (in a 
pretty reactionary, non- 
union, lily-white shop it’s 
true) who said “I think we 
should all give a week’s sal- 
ary to put a man in space.” 

I don’t think either Ken- 
nedy or Khrushchev could 
stay in power if it weren’t 
for the other one. Not only 
are they essentially the same, 
they are really each others’ 
best friends. 

Student 
New; York 

• * * * 

Berlin is enough to drive 
one mad. It makes a normal 
life seem artificial, but What 
can one do? 

Student 
California 1 

I don’t think there is any 
use to talk about peace so 
long as society, is organized 
as it is now. 

Part of our economy is 
war economy. If we stopped 
making war goods, how many 
more men would be out of 
work than are out already? 
It is useless to talk of peace 
until we reorganize the 
whole rotten system. 

QldWorker 

Detroit 
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I have heard quite a few 
different reactions from peo- 
ple who talk about the nu- 
clear war and how they feel 
about bomb shelters. I was 
talking to one girl and she 
said that if she thought it 
was time for the bomb to 
drop, she would stand in the 
middle of the street to be 
sure it didn’t miss her. 

She told me that she had 
read in the paper that they 
were going to build bomb 
shelters for the prisoners in 
New York. She said she won- 
dered why they wanted to 
save them, and then figured 
it was because they would 
have, to have somebody to 
build New York up again 
and they were the chosen 
ones. 

My husband told me a fel- 
low worker told him that he 
wouldn’t want to be around 
to help build up America 
again just so the rich could 
get another foothold. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh 

* * * 

What I can't understand 
about Kennedy is how he 
could have the nerve to get 
on TV and. ask everyone to 
go to war and fight, to free 
Berlin when there are peo- 
ple here— young Americans, 
white and colored — who are 
fighting for the same thing. 

I redd about a Negro who 
dressed as an African’ in 
order to be served in an ex- 
clusive restaurant. I think it 
is shameful that the Ameri- 
can Negro who has gone to 
war to fight for America is 
not yet free to eat where he 
wants to, or buy a home and 
a lot of other things. 

Indignant Heart 
' Pittsburgh 

.. * * * iy . 

RUSSIAN LIFE 

A Russian friend of mine 
has just returned from a 
visit there and told me he 
was shocked at living and 
working conditions in Rus- 
sia. Two of the most shock- 
ing meidents he told both re- 
late to housinjg conditions 
and Indicate what life must 
be like for the Russian peo- 
ple. 

The first concerns a vet- 
eran of World War II who 
lost both an arm and a leg 
in battle, and who was placed 
on a preferential list for 
housing because of this, in 
1946. In June of 1961 he 
finally got one rootn which 
was all his own, and he is 
ecstatic over having obtained 
such a luxury, at last. 

The second concerns a 
Jewish woman who lost both 
her husband and a son in ' 
the war, and was likewise 
placed a preferential list 
on that account. It took until 
1953 for her to finally get 
permission to move back to 
her. home city of Odessa, 
which had practically been 
destroyed in the war. There 
she was given the privilege 
of rooming with only one 
other woman — who, It turned 
out, was violently anti-semi- 
tic! 

It may be true that intel- 
lectuals and some skilled 
workers are better off, but 
conditions for the proletariat 
as as whole In Russia are 
worse than ever. With such 
a tremendous crisis in hous- 
ing, and one' that is equally 
bad in agriculture, for the 


Russian state to continue to 
spend billions on rocket and 
space flights, truly shows 
the essential nature of state- 
capitalism. 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

AMERICAN LIFE 

We have a local TV an- 
nouncer here who had the 
nerve to say that almost all 
the people who were laid off 
are back at work. I know 
this is pot true because 
when you can’t walk the 
street without seeing at least 
100 colored men not work- 
ing, I wonder who is work- 
ing. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh 

* » * 

I was laid off for a year 
and a half. Guys told me 
how hard and rough it was 
working in those plants now, 
but I figured if those other 
guys could do it so can I. 

After the first day I was 
so tired 1 couldn’t even eat 
my supper, but I felt I had 
to stick it out. The second 
day hack they put me on 
the fastest line in the place. 
In half an hour I was soak- 
ing wet. 1 was at the point 
of fainting. 

The foreman asked me 
what was wrong, and said 
that I looked sick. I told 
him I needed a relief to go 
to the toilet. After staying 
a long time he came in after 
me and I told him I wanted 
a first-aid pass. I went to 
the first aid and stayed as 
long as I could. 

Some buddies of mine 
keep coming over to see 
about their chances of be- 
ing called back. That eve- 
ning I told them they were 
much better off staying on 
welfare. That’s an awful 
life, that's true. • They don’t 
have money and other 
necessary things but they’ll 
live much longer than I will. 

Workers in auto factories 
today are forced to run their 
lives out trying to keep 
pace with . Automation. I 
told my friettds that if I 
could, I would swap with 
them and go back on wel- 
fare. If 1 quit now I can’t 
get any help from welfare. 
But life will not last very 
long if I have to stay in that 
plant and work the way I 
am doing today. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I called up one of my 
shop mates who has not 
been called back since the 
strike and asked him if he 
thought he was coming 

back to anything that’s dif- 
ferent than it was before 
we struck about working 
conditions. I know how far 
we have been sold down the 
river by Rent her. The 
speed-up is the same and in 
some places worse. My 
buddy and the foreman had 
it out last night. He was so 
mad he threatened to. hit 
the foreman over the head. 

A G.M. Slave 
j ri t i Detroit t"-3 

-M * * 

The conditions in the shop 

are so bad today that NO 
contract can overcome the 
misery the workers have to 
go through. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

When Reuther got on TV 
and said that the companies 
nowadays think that once 


you punch that time clock, 
you’re their slaves, he was 
telling the truth. But when 
he said that he was going to 
do something about it, he 
was lying. Reuther won’t do 
anything about it, no mat- 
ter how much he talks about 
it. 

A man out working in the 
auto shop today is in bad 
shape. The people bn the 
outside of the plants just 
don’t know what goes on in 
there. If we have visitors 
coming around, the company 
comes running to straighten 
things up and make it look 
good. They don’t want any- 
body to know what really 
goes on. , 

Ford Rouge Worker 
Detroit 

• * * 

The speed-up is so bad to- 
day that it would be a prob- 
lem for a man to just stand 
by and count the production 
a worker is expected to put 
out. We are supposed to do 
260 pieces an hour. That 
would be hard work for a 
man to just add up, let alone 
do. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

A man who has never 
been In a factory doesn’t 
know what it’s like. They de- 
stroy human life. 

If you took a man about 
SO years old and put him in 
a shop today, he could hard- 
ly live through it. In two 
“years he would he finished 
as a man. 

Auto Worker 

* * * 

How can President Ken- 
nedy make the issue of Ber- 
lin one of human liberty 
when he does not recognize 
the demands for human lib- 
erty from Negro citizens of 
this country? 

Student 

Denver 

* * * 

NEW FRIENDS AND 
SUPPORTERS ■ 

Enclosed please find my 
cheek for $4.75 for which 
please send me one copy 
each of Charles Denby’s 
pamphlet “Workers Battle 
Automation” and Raya Duna- 
yevskaya’s Marxism and 
Freedom, as listed in recent 
issue of News and Letters at 
25e and $4.50. Any list you 
might supply of other related 
literature would be greatly 
appreciated. . . . 

A number of radical stu- 
dents here have decided to 
open, under the name Lux- 
emburg House, a combined 
cooperative, housing unit and 
general center for radical 
student action. Many of 
these students have already 
remarked to me that they 
find N&L a most stimulating 
and informative publication, 
so it might he weii if the 
paper were sent there from 
now on, i . . 

If you ever see fit to quote 
in print either from this or 
from other letters I might 
send from time, please print 
my name and address in full: 
the initials business may be 
fine, secure and traditional, 
but the secretive character 
of it all is really quite gall- 
ing to me. With congratula- 
tions for putting out a great 
paper, I remain, 

Yours for a Workers’ World 

Robert S. Henes 
Luxemburg House 
128 Chittenden Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 


TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Tito’s Turnabout 

Russia’s atomic blastoff scattered to the winds filled with 
radioactive fall-out, the pie-in-the-sky promises in the Draft 
Program of the Communist Party which is to convene in Moscow 
October 17th.* But it succeeded in pulling Tito back into the 
Russian orbit. His break from Stalin had never, of course, been 
a fundamental departure from the state-capitalist fold. I do not 
mean that Stalin’s order for Tito’s expulsion from the Cominform 
wasn’t real. It assuredly was. Enthusiastic mass support by a 
country that had won over the Nazi juggernaut propelled Tito to 
take the daring step away from Stalin’s Russia. But what the 
Yugoslav people aimed at in their break from Stalin and what 
Tito aimed at in his derived from two different class sources. 

"Different Paths To Socialism" 

Tito’s break with Stalin produced a new crop of theories on 
“different paths to socialism.” The crop was a sufficiently alluring 
one to win Trotskyist world support, despite the fact that Tito 
had come to head the Yugoslav Party because he had dutifully 
followed through with the -Moscow Frame-Up Trials, and be- 
headed not only the Yugoslav Trotskyists but also Spanish Trot- 
skyists who stood in way of Stalin’s aim to dominate the Spanish 
Revolution. The “objective” reason for this unasked-for Trotsky- 
ist support was based on Tito’s “struggle” against the bureau- 
cracy and alleged return to the Marxist-Leninist theory of the 
withering away of the state. The only trouble was that the 
struggle was directed, not against his own Single Party Bureau- 
cratic State, but only against Russia. 

Nevertheless it would be wrong to think of Tito's break as 
merely a “nationalist” one, anymore than Stalin’s theory of 
“socialism in one country” was proof of his “nationalism,” 
though Trotsky died thinking so. “Socialism in one country” is 
only secondarily nationalist. Primarily it Is a euphemistic expres- 
sion for state capitalism — a state exploitative system that aims 
to become a “world system” which, at the point of production, 
preserves the relation of manager to worker which characterizes 
private capitalism. 

The “giving up” of the pursuit of “world revolution” is true 
only where it involved the release of spontaneous action from 
below; it is not true where it meant the establishment of world 
domination by arms, a coup, or the undermining of the self- 
activity of the masses. Indeed, just as “socialism in one country” 
called upon the workers of the world to defend Russia, so the 
Yugoslav “new path to socialism” was declared “a new universal.” 

And there was never any doubt that Tito was building in a 
single, small country the same system Stalin built in a single, 
vast land. In December 1946 Tito revealed that as far back as 
1944 the Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation had so 
strengthened the state apparatus that it would be a mere ques- 
tion of “taking over,” not of reconstructing from beloW: “Nation- 
alization was well prepared organizationally . . . All enterprises 
in the entire country were taken over on the same day (of 
liberation) and almost at the same time without the stopping of 
production.”, (My emphasis^) 

The same held true on the day of Tito’s break with Stalin. 
The bureaucratic state mentality ruled undeviatingly: the man - 
agers continued to order the workers about, and the workers 
had to produce ever more. As Article 14, entitled “Work and 
Cadres,” of the Five Year Plan of 1947, had put it, it was neces- 
sary “to ensure a steady increase in productivity of work by 
introducing the greatest possible mechanization, and by thorough- 
ly utilizing working hours.” (My emphasis.) 

The Dialectic of "Revisionism" 

What is instructive in Tito’s “revisionism” is its own dia- . 
lectical development. The changes introduced into the State 
Plan to appease mass pressure produced startling theoretic in- 
sights into Russia’s revisionism . For example, Yugoslavia 
abandoned forced collectivization in favor of a combination of 
state farms, cooperative, and private farming. From this ex- 
perience Milovan Djilas, who had not theretofore been dis- 
tinguished by any profound comprehension of Marx’s third vol- 
ume of Capital, now characterized Russia’s agricultural policy 
as “a struggle with the collective working peasantry for abso- 
lute rent.” 

Kardelj gained as penetrating an insight into Russia’s in- 
dustrial set-up from the changes introduced in Yugoslavia’s de- 
centralized planning accompanied by establishment of “workers’ 
councils.” (How totalitarian rulers torture words to transform 
them into their opposite!) Although these so-called workers* 
councils were not born of revolution and could not therefore 
signify any “withering away of the state,” nevertheless the cracks 
in the iron wall revealed new life, like grass that suddenly shows 
through between stones. And Kardelj came through with a price- 
less description of Russian Communism as “a pragmatic statist 
revision of Marxism.” 

No wonder there was no end to the screaming about Tito’s 
“apostasy” at the 21st Congress of the Russian Communist Party 
on February 6, 1959. The following year, however, after the U-2 
spy flight, a new wooing of the “apostate” began. Tito held 
back. While condemning the U-2 flight, he insited that it “should 
not and must not” be used to heat up the cold war. Tito pro- 
ceeded with his own plans to convene the “non-aligned” na- 
tions as a “third force” between the two contending blocs of 
powers. 

The Nearness of War 

On the very eve of his success, as the heads of nations gath- 
ered in Belgrade, when Khrushchev seemed openly to slap their 
collective two-facedness, Tito suddenly announced that he under- 
stood the “reasons” behind Russia’s unilateral action in resum- 
ing nuclear testing. What changed between the time of the 
openly provocative U.S. spy flight deep into Russia and the 
equally provocative Russian atomic explosions that poisoned the 
whole world’s atmosphere to have caused Tito’s turnabout? 

We can discount the arrogant stupidities of the American 
bourgeois press which attribute to all but themselves obeisance 
to superior force. A country like Yugoslavia that fought Nazism 
at the staggering cost of a full 10 per cent of its population, and 
then stood up to Stalin, needs to produce no “credentials” of 
its bravery to the Well-paid press pounding typewriters in the 
comfort of their sheltered ivory towers. No, the struggle such 
a people is sure to carry on against its leadership for catapulting 
it to another war wjll be due for mightier Convictions than those 
of “Western democracy with all its imperfections.” The masses 
are well aware of what has changed: It is the nearness of ac- 
tual war. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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New Beginnings 

By Eugene Walker 

England and France Visited 


I start my column on a 
European note because I hap- 
pened to have visited France 
and England during the sum- 
mer. 

I found it quite educational 
but what shocked me was the 
separation of the radical 
groups from the rank-and-file 
workers. For example, while 
I was in London there were 
two wildcat strikes' that came 
to my attention. One was at 
a small automobile parts plant 
called Smith’s and the other 
involved 32,000 Ford auto 
workers. In addition to this 
there was a threat of a teach- 
er’s strike that never material- 
ized. The press was quite 
vicious in its attacks on these 
“illegal” strikes. In addition 
the press also attacked one 
union, the Electrical Workers, 
as having Communist leader- 
ship. 

The radical journals carried 
no reports by the strikers 
themselves. Instead there were 
very lengthy analyses, which 
we have considered, ‘‘old radi- 
cal.” The separation from the 
workers was also apparent 
when one talked to these peo- 
ple. No matter which radical 
group they were in I would 
ask them about such things as 
the Smith or Ford strike, and 
they would say it was a good 
thing and they were aware of 
workers’ struggles, but then 
they would switch the con- 
versation to what they con- 
sidered a more important issue, 
talking about the different 
radical groups in England, or 
some article in the latest 
Tribune, the newspaper of the 
left of the Labor Party. 

In England the government 
called a conference with the 
trade unions to see what they 
could do about eliminating 
Communist leadership in some 
of the unions and so-called cor- 
ruption and irresponsibility in 
the unions, like wildcats. For 
the most part the attacks 
against the unions have come 
from the press with a slight 


amount of government inter- 
vention. 

FRANCE 

Things were on quite a dif- 
ferent plane in France. Paris 
is virtually an armed city. The 
number of police is tremend- 
ous. They almost always walk 
around in groups of two or 
more. Some of them carry 
these semi-machine guns. There 
are patrols of six police, three 
on each side of the street, who 
walk through the neighbor- 
hoods. At least one of the six 
carries a Tommy gun. I don’t 
think I would have been sur 
prised if a tank came rolling 
down the street. 

I didn’t see as many groups 
as I visited in England. I did, 
however, meet many people 
especially youth, who seemed 
to be very fine people. Many 
of them had become interested 
in the search for a different 
type of society while protesting 
the war in Algeria. It Jias been 
the French youth who have 
been in the forefront of the 
demonstrations a g a i n s t the 
Algerian war. I had the op- 
portunity to meet youth from 
two different groups. I was 
impressed with their activity 
and dedication. Some were 
willing to hitchhike for a eou 
pie of days in order to dis-j 
tribute their literature and talk 
to people. 

A TOTAL APPROACH 

I know that to Europeans, 
Americans look politically 
backward. But it appeared to 
me that their concentration on 
individual issues helps keep 
them from posing a total phil- 
osophic approach. Even when 
you consider the Batx-the-Bomb 
movement, the failure to fight 
both Russia and America 
makes it so one-sided that 
there is no room for those who 
are looking for a total solution, 
a new society. 

Only when these movements 
unite under and base them- 
selves upon a philosophy which 
has as its basis the aspirations 
and thoughts of the masses, 
can they begin to achieve the 
necessary goal, a new world on 
new foundations. 


A NEW IMPORTANT 
SERVICE FOR OUR READERS 

Because world affairs move so rapidly and demand funda- 
mental political analysis, we are offering our readers a 
penetrating Marxist-Humanist analysis of current events 
through informal weekly political letters by Raya 
Dunayevskaya. 


You can start your subscription with any of the letters 
listed below, or order future copies. 

Oct. 2— The Syrian Revolt. The Middle East Crisis. 

Sept. 25 — Complete and General Disarmament or 
Two Can Play the Game. 

Sept. 18 — Spontaneity of Action and Organization of 
Thought: In Memoriam of the Hungarian 
Revolution. 

Aug. 2— Against Khrushchev’s 1961 Thesis (2 Letters) 


5 Issues of the Political Letter $1.00 
Service for one year (40 issues) $5.00 

Fill our form below and mail today! 


News & Letters, 8751 Grand River, Detroit 4, Michigan 
Please send me the weekly political letters for: 

One year ; five issues — - Enclosed you will find 

check, or money order for 

Name 

Address City 


Zone 


State 


A New Column 1 

As it must to all youth, 
age has finally caught up 
to us. News & Letters is 
built upon the premise that 
the people must control 
their own destiny, must 
speak for themselves. 

Who best could express 
the thoughts and aspirations 
of youth, than a youth? 
Therefore, we are proud to 
introduce upon this page, a 
new youth column and a 
new columnist, Eugene 
Walker, a student youth, 
who in the past has written 
many fine articles that have 
appeared on this page. 

— Robert Ellery 

Editor’s Note: An “older” 
Robert Ellery will still ap- 
pear in News & Letters. 


Reader Questions Pamphlet 
On Freedom Riders 


You say, “Of all the or- 
ganizations participating in 
this historic work, we alone 
have ‘Let The Freedom Rid- 
ers Speak For Themselves,” 
and want to plan a pamphlet 
for this purpose.” I don’t 
know why journals and peo- 
ple like you distort and 
falsify the truth. I don’t 
know why you feel the need 
to give the impression that 
you are the only organiza- 
tion having a democratic 
press and “alone” have let 
the Freedom Riders speak. 

James Peck, Freedom Rid- 
er, member of CORE and 
editor of Core-lator, the IUD 
Digest, the N. Y. Post, and 
the WRL News. Need I name 
other Freedom Riders and 
the publications in which 
they wrote. I fail to under- 


Way of the World 


By Etbel Dunbar 


‘They Mean to Have Their Freedom ’ 


One of the hardest problems | 
for the white man to face is 
the Negro problem. He won’t 
give up a little to let the Negro 
have freedom before the end 
of time'. In every way possible, 
in every thing, the white lead- 
ers have found ways to solve 
problems for themselves. If they 
had a crooked road to straighten 
out that-leads from here to hell 
they would build a million 
bridges and cut through a mil- 
lion mountains to do it. They 
would do it if they thought that 
would help keep the Negro 
down. 

NOTHING FOR THEM TO DO 

A lot of white' and Negro 
people think that the times are 
getting better but I can’t find 
anywhere, in books, in news- 
papers, where the" white Amer- 
ican leaders are willing to give 
up fighting to try to rule the 
whole world. One thing these 
leaders know and that is that 
Russia doesn’t mean to let the 
U.S. catch up with them in the 
making of these big bombs. 
They are all willing to destroy 
the earth in one' way or the 
other if they can’t rule. The 
Russian people don’t want the 
U.S. over them to treat them 
like they do the Negro citizens 
here — never to give them their 
freedom, never a place to call 
their home, never a place to 
he at rest. 

It looks as if the U.S. is going 
backward instead of forward. 
Just to look at Americans, it 
seems like they don’t know 
where they are going anyway. 
They have turned everything 
into Automation leaving the 
worker without anything to do 
to support himself and his 
family. 

It looks like all the capitalists 
want to keep everything for 
themselves and not have any- 
thing to do with the poor man. 
But I think the capitalist lead- 
ers have gone as far as they 
can go, without knowing that 
that is as far as they can go. 

There is nothing for them to 
do. We have to go back and 
finish the unfinished work of 
putting all the American people 
back to work, give the Negro 
people their freedom and let 
them go. The good book says do 
unto others as you would have 
them do unto you. 

Russia and the U.S. have de- 
cided to keep going on to try 
to get all other countries on 


their side just to make dust 
out of each other. The capital- 
ist in both places better stop 
and think before it is too late. 
Neither have time to tell each 
other to cool off and wait until 
they can make a bomb to de- 
stroy the other with. 

The Kennedy’s told the Ne- 
groes in the South and the 
Freedom Riders to go some- 
where and cool off until he 
can settle things outside of the 
country, but he found out that 
it was a harder job to do than 
it is to help the Negro over 
here. He could have told the 
white southerner, let the Negro 
e'at and travel where he pleases, 
they are not hurting anyone. 
Instead of telling the southern- 
ers not to jail Freedom Riders 
because of a Federal law pro- 
hibiting segregation in inter- 
state travel, he let the white 
have his way. That won’t do 
for these days. The Negroes 
mean to have their freedom. 
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stand why people on the 
side of progress like News 
and Letters distort the truth. 

C. L. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: As we wrote 
to our Philadelphia reader, 
our claim to be the only ones 
who are planning a pamphlet 
along the lines of our special 
issue of “The Freedom 
Riders Speak for Them- 
selves” is not due to the fact 
that we alone have a “demo- 
cratic press.” Others have a 
democratic press and Jim 
Peck’s article in the CORE- 
lator was the closest to our 
conception of having the 
Freedom Riders themselves 
speak. 

However, we alone con- 
sider “speaking for t h e m- 
seives” the p r i n c i pie, the 
source, from which all the- 
ory flows. Two principles are 
he*re involved. One is the 
speaking for yourself instead 
of having others than the 
doers do the speaking “for” 
one. We also do not divide 
philosophy from experience. 
Just as it was the goal of 
Frederick Douglass as Abo- 
litionist 100 years ago to be 
a whole man, so this is the 
aspiration of today’s freedom 
fighters. And since we stress 
also that it is a continuous 
action, our pamphlet, while 
centering on the Riders, will 
start with the 1956 Montgom- 
ery Bus Boycott and go 
through the sit-ins, the wade- 
ins, Freedom Rides, etc. We 
know of no others who are 
projecting such a pamphlet. 

The second principle is the 
question of not separating 
the theoretic and comprehen- 
sive outlook from the im- 
mediate problem. We know 
of no other organization 
which did not separate the 
civil rights of Negroes from 
those concerning radicals, la- 
bor and all other segments 
of our society, whereas our 
special Freedom Rider issue 
contained also the Editorial, 
“Civil Rights, USA, 1961” in 
which we showed the one- 
ness of the fight against seg- 
regation with that of the 
fight against the Smith and 
McCarran Acts. Far from 
distorting the truth. News 
and Letters presents it, and 
not in isolated instances, but 
as the whole, and the whole 
which is true both nationally 
and internationally. 


TWO WORLDS 


TITO’S TURNABOUT 

(Continued from Page 5) 

For Tito, the nearness of war that may spell the doom of 
the Single Party State and. its “world system” of state-capitalism 
is sufficient to make him praise his chief opponent in the Com- 
munist world: Mao Tse-Tung. Tito’s “path to socialism,” it is 
true, lasted a good deal longer than Mao’s violently aborted 
call to “Let 100 flowers bloom. Let 100 schools of thought con- 
tend.” But it was bound to eome to an and with the approach 
of war. Now that the nearness of war may inspire the Yugoslav 
masses to find a truly independent class road away from state 
and private capitalism, their joint chaos leading to world wars, 
Tito must realign himself to save his rule. Therefore he accepts 
Russia’s substitute for the class struggles at home — the desig- 
nation that the struggle between the two nuclear blocs for 
world domination is “the class struggle of today.” 

For Tito that Is a “must” choice. For the Yugoslav masses 
the war-charged transformation of the Marxist theory of libera- 
tion into the Communist practice of enslaving is something they 
are experienced in fighting, 

*See ad on p. ft for my informal letters analyzing the new Draft 
Program of the Russian Communist Party and that of Lenin’s 
Program. 
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I A Morning in the Heart of Africa J 

By Patrice Lumumba / 

For a thousand years you, Negro, suffered like a beast, I 
your ashes strewn- to the wind that roams the desert. \ 

Your tyrants built the lustrous, magic temple's 1 

to preserve your soul, preserve your suffering. 

Barbaric right of fist and the white right to a whip, 
you had the right to die, you also could weep. 

In your totem they carved endless hunger, endless bonds, i 
and even in the cover of the woods a ghastly cruel death 
was watching, snaky, crawling to you like branches , 

from the holes and heads of trees 
embraced your body and your ailing soul. 

1 Then they put a treacherous big viper on your chest: 

* on your neck they laid the yoke of fire-water, 1 

l they took your sweet wife for glitter of cheap pearls, 

I your incredible riches that nobody could measure. f 

k From your hut, the tom-toms sounded into dark of night 
[ carrying cruel laments up mighty black rivers 
| about abused girls, streams of tears and blood, 

* about ships that sailed to country where the little man 
L wallows in an ant-hill and where a dollar is the king, 

' to that damned land which they called a motherland. 

I There your child, your wife' were ground day and night l 

^ by frightful, merciless mill, crushing them in (dreadful pain. 1 

You are man like others. They preach you to believe j 

| that good white god .will reconcile all men at last. / 

By fire you grieved and sang the moaning songs \ 

| of homeless beggar that sinks at stranger’s doors. I 

I And when a craze possessed you and your blood 1 

■ - boiled through the night 1 f 

^ you danced, you moaned, obsessed by fathers’ passion. 1 

Like fury of a storm to lyrics of a manly tune 1 

a strength burst out of you for a thousand years of / 

misery \ 

in metallic voice of jazz, in uncovered outcry / 

that thunders through the continent in gigantic surf. ' 

The? whole world surprised woke up in panic 
to the violent rhythm of blood, to violent rhythm of 

jazz, - j 

the white man turning pallid over this new song 
that carries torch of purple through the dark of night. 

The dawn is here, my brother, dawn! Look in our , 

faces, % 

a new morning breaks in our old Africa. J 

Ours on'v will: now be the land, the water, mighty V 

, rivers I 

poor Negro was surrendering for a thousand ye’ars. C 

1 And hard torches of the sun will shine for us again / 

they’ll dry the tears in eyes and spittle on your face. 1 

The' moment when you break the chains t the heavy / 

fetters, \ 

the evil, cruel times will go never to come again. I 

A free and gallant Congo will arise from black soil, I 

a free and gallant Congo — the black blossom, the \ 

black seed! 1 

The above poem by Patrice Lumumba is reprinted 1 
from “East Europe,” October, I960. They found it on C 
the front page of the Slovak literary weekly “Kulturny J 
Sivot,” August 13. I 


...A Prite Tag On Every Human Gesture . 


New York — My job is so 
meaningless, and the people I 
meet as a part of my job are 
such fictions that my observa- 
tions are clouded and distorted 
with indignation. 

The most popular current 
topic of conversation among 
this section of the upper bour- 
geoisie is the great reform pro- 
gram being effected by the 
righteous city fathers in New- 
burgh, N. Y. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be that it’s 
about time. That the country 
is rife with this type of chisel- 
er and that other forward- 
looking communities, should 
immediately take steps in the 
same direction. 

“CALLOUSED 

INDIFFERENCE” 

It is difficult to rebut argu- 
ments of this nature because 
they aren’t based on fact, or 
reason or logic, and they are 
utterly bereft of any human 
feeling or compassion. They 
stem rather from a pervasive 
resentment of some people get- 
ting something for nothing. Of 
course, it’s not only pointless 
but also dangerous to reveal 
that the real chiselers of this 
society are the monopolists, the 
price riggers, the Madison Ave. 
merchandisers and the incalcu- 
lable host of parasites and 
petty exploiters. Besides, their 
.answers are so stock and stupid 
that it’s painful to have to 
listen. 


The aspect of it that bothers 
me more than any other is their 
calloused indifference and lack 
of human feeling for the indi- 
j viduais involved . in . circum- 
! stances of need, if not despera- 
tion. They have no idea of how 
hopeless a situation has to be 
before most people will appeal 
for help, and even then, of 
how degrading an experience 
it is. They have no feeling for 
people who are literally help- 
less for whatever reasons, and 
they are so distant from their 
own elemental humanity that 
the only hunger they can feel 
is their own. 

SEPARATES BODY, I 

MIND, HEART 

If this sounds like a blanket 
condemnation, that’s exactly the 
way it should sound. Smugness 
seems to be the disease of our 
society and there are damn 
few who are not infected. It’s a 
smugness that seems to sepa- 
rate us from our bodies, our 
minds and our hearts, and its 
full destructive import is com- 
pellingly clear when we’re 
forced to put a price tag on 
every human gesture. 

When a hungry man becomes 
a chiseler and the welfare of 
a child without a father be- 
comes an unnecessary expense, 
and when invalids are no longer 
the responsibility of everyone, 

I know things have to be 
changed. 

; Cab Driver 


NEWS & LETTERS 

! REVIEW OF 

AN AFRICAN 
TREASURY 

(Edited by Langston Hughes, 
published by Pyramid Books, 
1961, 50e) 

* * * 

f The 35 writers whose work is 
1 represented in this anthology 
skilfully wield the weapon 
recommended by the South 
African poet I. W. W. Citashe: 
Your rights are going! 

; So pick up your pen. 

Load it, load it with ink. 

Sit in you.- chair — 

Repair not to Hoho, 

But fire with your pen. 

Their satirical and polemical 
projectiles tear into the enemy, 
Imperialism. In its death is new i 
life, a free Africa. 

Some of the poets find this 
new life in the old Africa of the 
bush. Birago Diop of .Senegal 
listens to the voices of fire and 
water. “In the wind hear the 
sobbing of the trees, It is our 
forefathers breathing.” F. E. K. 

I Parke's of Ghana feels it in the 
dance of ghosts. Gabriel Okara 
imagines it as a stork, the spirit 
of the wind "caged in singed 
hair and dark skin.” 

IN CONTRAST to these lyr- 
ics, beautifully flowing out of 
native traditions, are the ironi- 
cally self-conscious poems of 
Wole Soyinka about unhappy 
. immigrants in London and Leo- 
| pold Senghor’s “To the Ameri- 
. can Negro Troops,” which is an 
} original synthesis, in form and 
l idea, of native and European 
| traditions. 

| The fiction, similarly, ranges 
I from myths about a sacred mar- 
| riage and demon child to real- 
t istic stories of imperialistic op- 
| pression. 

) * * * 

| Unlike African Voices (re- 
' viewed in News & Letters, Jan- , 
| uary, 1961), Hughes’ anthology 
' contains a good many expository 
l pieces as well as poetry and fic- 
' tion. There are several informa- , 
| tive essays on recent African , 
political developments, on Afri- 
I can songs and poetry, on the : 
1 movies’ treatment of Africa. \ 
| Gan Themba has written with 
“star-scattering” realism of the • 
| slums of Sophiatown, where 
much of the revolutionary ac- i 
| tion and thought of South Afri- , 
ca was bred. Phyllis Ntantala ] 
explains how the South Afri- , 
can migratory labor system i 
splits up families, causing wid- j 
i owhood and encouraging pros- ] 
' titution and homosexuality. , 
’ One can begin to understand 
the searing irony of Bloke Mod- 1 
isane's confession of cowardice < 
in “Why I Ran Away.” After - 
analyzing the totalitarian laws , 
j of South Africa, he explains: ! | 

, “I knew that I had to run, i 
or lose my temper and even i 
my sanity . . . I- was blinded i 
by the violence of the oppres- 1 
! sion and could not reconcile 1 
my feelings with the ANC t 
policy of nonviolence in the \ 
"face of violence ... I felt t 
the relentless inevitability of 1 
the elash, the direct immedi- i 
acy of blood . . .” t 

* * * t 

In one of the most moving 1 
and insightful political essays, 1 
Peter Abrahams relates his trip s 
to the Gold Coast just before 
independence. After meeting 
Richard Wright, who “found 
the African an oblique, a hard- 
to-know man,” he visited Nkru- 
mah, with whom, some years be- 
fore', in London, he had worked 
in the Pan-African Federation, j 
of which Johnstone (later Jo- I 
mo) Kenyatta had been the 
leader. \ j 

Kenyatta, who had beeh “the I 
most relaxed, sophisticated and 
‘westernized’ of the lot,” had 
scoffed at Nkrumah’s suggestion 
that they take a blood oath for 
the liberation of Africa. Ironi- 
cally. Nkrumah, after winning 
power in Ghana, found it neces- 
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a doctor speaks 


By M.D. 


INHUMAN CONDITIONS 


f received a letter from a 
friend in Detroit describing the 
symptoms of a man, in the 
fifties who has worked on an 
auto assembly belt line for 
many years. On this job there 
is plenty of exhausting physical 
labor as well as tension and 
stress from a continuous drive 
to keep up with the mechanical 
monster, Automation. He now 
has headaches and high blood 
pressure, lacks energy, is ner- 
vous and has abdominal pain 
as well as constipation and 
diarrhea. 

He has seen a number of doc- 
tors, and among other things 
has been told that he has colitis. 
Diets and medicines haven’t 
helped much. I gather he is dis- 
gusted with some doctors and 
has sought advice from nature 
healers and other questionable 
dispensers of medical advice. 

FACTORY EFFECTS 

Some of the doctors are aware 
of the close relationship of the 
malfunctioning oi the heart, the 
blood vessels, the kidneys, colon 
and other organs to the inhu- 
man conditions, in the “normal” j 
factory where this man is 
serving time, that is taking the 
best part of his life and health. 
But are they truly Interested 
in the effects of the increasing 
speed of 'the automated belt 
line, the jarring noises, the 
critical eye of the foreman, the 
heat, the fumes, the existence 
of only two 10 or 12 minute 
breaks in which to perform ne- 
cessary body functions that wiil 
not wait — with only a few 
available toilets for several 
hundred men? Management 
certainly knows of these things 
Which they consider right and 
proper in a way of life where 
most men’s lives are' used to 
accumulate profit for others. 4 

SURGERY POSSIBLE 

I heard an English surgeon 
describe an operation for se- 
vere ulcerative colitis that he 
has performed with good results 
on several hundred patients. In 
the U. S. surgeons have hesi- 
tated to remove the colon or 
large bowel and unite the end 
of the small bowel to the re- 
maining diseased rectum. Doc- 
tors, doing what is usual and 
customary here, fearing criti- 

sary to blast tribalism, in which 
blood oaths are essential. Talk- 
ing in his cool office, they did 
not touch upon Kenyatta, but 
Abrahams recalled how, in 
1952, he had found him in the 
bush, “forced . . . back into the 
tribalism from which he had so 
painfully freed himself over 
the years . . . For me, Kenyatta 
became that night a man who 
in his own life personified the 
terrible tragedy of Africa and 
the terrible secret war that 
rages in it. He was the victim 
both of tribalism and of West- 
ernism gone sick.” 

— M. Gibson 


cism, have continued to sacri- 
fice the rectum, removing it as 
well as the colon, and bringing 
the end of the bowel out on the 
surface of the abdomen as an 
ileastomy. Of course not all 
colitis or bowel inflammation 
requires such drastic surgery. 
Most of it does not progress to 
ulceration, 

A DOCTOR’S GRIEVANCE 

Suits of patients against 
physicians charging malprac- 
tice continue to increase. Most 
of these are unjustfied and 
false. Where sincere, they fre- 
quently indicate gross ignor- 
ance of, or lack of concern with 
the problems and pressures 
under which the American doc- 
tor works. The consequences of 
this growing tendency to hire 
a lawyer have been a tremend- 
ous increase in professional 
liability insurance rates, and a 
cautiousness and hesitation of 
physicians in carrying, out their 
work. 

Surgeons in particular, in 
some parts of the U. S., in order 
to feel “safe” pay out from 5 to 
10 per cent of their income for 
malpractice protection. This 
serves to fatten further our al- 
ready huge insurance corpora- 
tions whose existence is purely 
parasitic. In some ways, this 
strikes me as no different from 
“protection pay-off” to gang- 
sters. But then these are legiti- 
mate pirates who 'are in fact 
built into our present society. 

More important than the in- 
creased insurance rate however 
is the braking action intro- 
duced into medical practice. 
There is a curbing of the phy- 
sician’s natural tendency to 
search, to try, to act in a field 
where so much is unknown. 
Some doctors will not consider 
newer procedures or new drugs 
against even such disease as 
cancer. Many doctors now do 
not stop at the scene of an auto 
accident to give first aid for 
fear of legal entanglements re- 
sulting from giving incomplete 
or questionable treatment. 

I was thinking of this last 
week when at a surgical meet- 
ing. 

The average doctors says that 
he is helpless to change pres- 
ent conditions of work. Still he 
gives moral and heavy financial 
support to the American Medi- 
cal Association lobbies in Wash- 
ington and fur advertising over 
all channels of communications 
to fight any change from what 
exists today. 

There is a wisdom to the pro- 
tests of local areas of our body 
which it would be well for the 
whole organism to follow. The 
colon rebels and protests with 
spasm, ulceration and even 
shedding of its lining. Eventu- 
ally in some cases even cancer 
develops. The organ will not 
go on Indefinitely under in- 
human conditions. There is 
today a great concern with free- 
dom everywhere. This is no 
more than the need of a living 
being to function in wholeness. 
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Auto Workers Tell Reuther: 
“Local” Grievances Are National 


(Continued from Pagre 1) 
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but when they got the produc- 
tion they wanted they’d let you 
alone. Now, they never let you 
alone. They don’t time the men, 
they time the machine. They 
time the machine as fast as it 
can go, and the man has got to 
keep up every second. 

“Since the last model change 
every job is so fast it’s fan- 
tastic. Last year, a job might 
be 92 pieces an hour. On the 
1962 models the same kind of 
job is 260 pieces an hour. It’s 
not just 260 pieces an hour, it’s 
timed to 14 seconds each job — 
and they force you to get top 
production to the last second. 
The foreman forces you to work 
from whistle to whistle — and 
with each whistle they steal an 
extra 40 seconds of work from 
you. 

“They won’t let you stop to 
talk about it with the commit- 
teeman.' They tell you to file a 
grievance,- and after the fourth 
stage, it’s supposed to go all the 
way to the International. You 
just have to wait and see what 
the Company and the Interna- 
tional will do about it. You can 
die waiting. 

“It’s totally inhuman. I feel 
burnt across my chest all the 
time now. Even when I 
shave, or wash my face, or lie 
in bed at night, I feel the 
heat of the welding rod 
burning me all over.” 

WORKERS ANSWER SEATON 

In a public statement, Reu- 
ther said, that GM had become 
a “gold-plated sweatshop.” He 
criticized GM for thinking that 
a man has become their prop- 
erty from the minute he 
punches the timecloek. This, he 
said, is not free labor. 

“What Reuther said is true,” 
an auto worker said, “But what’s 
he going to do about it?” 

Just as Reuther -used 
“democracy” to overrule the 
National GM Council, so he 
reduced the question of bet- 
ter working conditions that 
workers are fighting for to 
only the question of 24 min- 
utes of relief time. 

GM’s Seaton, who acted as 
though he had been betrayed 
in a gentleman’s agreement be- 
cause GM had not been able to 
stockpile parts for the 1962 
model in preparation for a 
Strike, could well snort con- 
temptuously that it was out- 
rageous that production be dis- 
rupted because of a “toilet dis- 
pute.” 

The next day the GM 
workers answered Seaton. 
More than 250,000 of them 
walked out nationally, over 
120,000 of them in Michigan 
alone. The strike shut down 
all the Buick, Olds, and Pon- 
tiac plants in the country; 
10 out of the 12 Chevrolet 
plants; and half of the 25 
Fisher plants. 

When GM finally agreed to 
the 24 minutes, not an extra 
minute was gained, but Reuther 
Called it a victory. 

“Every time Reuther sells 
the auto workers out, he calls 
it a victory,” a carpenter said. 
“If you just stop and figure 
out how much time you need 
on any kind of -job, just to get 
a drink of water or go to the 
toilet when you \ have to, you 
know it takes almost a whole 
24 minutes just walking to and 
from the rest room. It’s an 
insult to human dignity to tell 
a man that he has only got 24 
minutes of relief when he is 
killing himself on the job.” 

An auto worker said, “They 
don’t have relief men if you 
need extra relief. You have to 
ask the foreman. Maybe he’ll 
let you go and maybe he won’t. 
If he lets you go, 20 seconds 
after you get to the rest room 
another foreman suddenly has 
to wash his hands and follows 


you in to cheek on you. They 
never used our rest rooms be- 
fore; they had their own. If 
you do get the emergency relief 
today, and you ask for it again 
tomorrow, you are on the spot 
and are subject to being laid 
off.” 

IGNORE STRIKEBREAKER 
ARTHUR GOLDBERG 

On Sept. 14, Labor Secretary 
Arthur Goldberg called on the 
workers go back to work — in 
the “national interest.” He fol- 
lowed this up the next day with 
another exhortation that work- 
ers return by Monday, Sept. 18, 
because “the nation is just 
emerging from a recession . . . 
It is obviously not in the na- 
tional interest to have a pro- 
longed shut-down in auto.” 

Goldberg, like Reuther, is a 
master of substitution. He dared 
speak of emergence from re- 
cession to auto workers who 
have seen their numbers 
slashed from a million in 1955 
to half-a-million in 1961. 

In his appeal to a national 
interest, which evidently ex- 
cludes the specific interests 
of the auto workers, this in- 
fluence peddler was pushing 
his interference in the af- 
fairs of the rank-and-file to 
further his reported deter- 
mination to outlaw strikes. 
He has been quoted as say- 
ing, “We have to preserve the 
right to strike, but we don’t 
want this right to be exer- 
cised.” 

At this point Reuther began 
to pressure the locals for an 
immediate return to work. 
Nevertheless, as of Sept. 17, 90 
GM plants were still closed and 
238,000 workers were still out. 
Reuther and Seaton worked to 
hammer out a final national 
agreement. Then he met his un- 
expected rebuff from the na- 
tional council. Venting his full 
anger against the striking 
locals he forced their local 
committees to come to Detroit 
for* a speedy conclusion of dis- 
putes. 

He singled out the rebel- 
lious West Mifflin local for 
special attention by threaten- 
ing to discipline them if they 
continued to hold out. 

Piously appealing to the 
democratic will of the member- 
ship, Reuther again twisted 
words by promising to revamp 
national negotiation procedure 
by 1964 in an effort to prevent 
any further such upsets from 
being handed to him by the 
ranks. 

STRIKE MARKS 
NEW STAGE 

In spite of the sellout, the 
workers have won a victory. 
They forced Reuther’s hand not 
only in face of the pressure he 
put on them but also against 
the increasingly naked pressure 
of government intervention. 

Work discipline now means 
something new. It is not only 
the threat of disciplinary 
suspension, but as a worker 
said, “If a worker does some- 
thing on the job, he may lose 
his job altogether.” It means 
not only speed-up but intimi- 
dation and physical and emo- 
tional exhaustion. It means 
that all the old workers will 
be eliminated or destroyed, 
and will be replaced by young 
workers who will themselves 
become old in two years. The 
American workers are facing 
the problem nationally in this 
age of Automation. 

The strikes around the new 
contract did not mark the end 
of the struggle. On the con- 
trary, they mark the beginning 
of a new stage of struggle in 
which the so-called non-econo- 
mic factors, that is, conditions 
of labor, will predominate over 
all other questions. 
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Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY . 

THE BELGRADE CONFERENCE 


The 23 countries whose 
representatives gathered in 
Belgrade under the auspices 
of Tito, seem to have little 
in common, unless non-mem- 
bership in either the Rus- 
sian or American power bloc 
creates a common denomina- 
tor. Such unlikely bedfel- 
lows as Emperor Haile Sel- 
assie, the Kings of Nepal 
and Morocco, dagger-wearing 
slave-owning Arab Princes 
sat with th e President of 
Cuba, African Prime Mini- 
sters and Communist Tito. 
That even the non-member- 
ship in either nuclear power 
bloc is only nominal was 
proven by their altogether 
too controlled “shock” when 
Khruschev unilterally decid- 
ed to resume' nuclear test- 
ing. 

Tito suddenly found that 
he understood the “reason” 
behind the atomic blast. 
Nkrumah’s shock was tem- 
pered by the parroting of 
every fundamental Russian 
position on the Berlin cris- 
is. It goes without saying 
that President Dorticos of 
Cuba wholly approved the" 
Rusian action, blasting away 
only at one of the imperial- 
ist blocs, America. But then 
who chose to list Cuba as 


“neutral” or “non-aligned” ? 
Even Nehru of India who 
spoke out more forcefully 
than any against all who 
would thrust us into a nu- 
clear holocaust did not dare 
to name Russia as the one 
who has restarted the nu- 
clear race. 

The bourgeois press has 
since had a holiday blasting 
away at the non-neutral at- 
titude of the neutrals, ac- 
cusing one and all of bow- 
ing to the atomic terror. The 
tragedy of the conference is 
not that they bowed to atomic 
terror, but that they almost 
disregarded it, as if they 
could escape the nuclear 
holocaust. The tragedy is 
that the majority of the new- 
ly independent nations seem- 
ed to be moving away from 
the independent pith on 
which they had started, and 
moved instead into the orbit 
of state-capitalism . If they 
consider that path of “more 
rapid industrial growth” to 
bd the way out, then the 
ilusion is fatal indeed. 

The irony of the Belgrade 
Conference is that it was 
originally conceived by Tito 
as a move away from Moscow 
domination. It was, practi- 
cally until the day the con- 


ference opened, attacked by 
Khrushchev. .None .of .the 
Russian satellites was more 
anti-Titoist than Ulbricht of 
East Germany. Yet as the 
delegates began to arrive the 
week the East Berlin sector 
was sealed off, Ulbricht sent 
a delegation to .see .Tito. 
Whether it was actual infor- 
mation about the soon-to-be- 
resumed nuclear testing, or 
only mutual anti-West Ger- 
man hostility, it worked like 
magic. Tito buried very near- 
ly all his differences in his 
chauvinistic anti - German 
harangue. Was 'he thus find- 
ing his path back to the fold 
because he felt that his anti- 
Stalin indepent stand must 
come to an end because a 
world war was once again 
near? 

Meanwhile Kennedy too 
has resumed testing, for the 
time being only under- 
ground. While Khrushchev is 
poisoning the air with atomic 
fall-out, Kennedy is poison- 
ing it with dollar imperial- 
ism. He has announced that 
from now on financial as- 
sistance to th e underdevel- 
oped economies would be’ 
done along the lines of those 
who “agreed” with the 
American view of the world 
crisis. 


THE BERLIN CRISIS 

The dangerous crisis that 
has built a concrete' wall 
across the city of Berlin, over 
which cannon water and tear 
gas bombs are thrown by op- 
posing armed troops, can 
lead at any moment into a 
shooting war. 

Berin has become a symbol 
of many things: of a war 
that never ended, of a city 
divided between East and 
West, of the German people 
herded into two camps by 
their conquerors, both re- 
fusing to grant free inde- 
pendent expression of opin- 
ion which would lead to a 
unified Germany conducting 
its own affairs. 

The thousands who fled 
East Germany daily attest to 
the miserable economic con- 
ditions there. The suicide 
rate since the border was 
closed indicates a sense of 
despair. 

The latest news that they 
may be forcibly evacuated 


from th e border zone shows 
that even with a walled bar- 
ricade, arms, tanks, state 
power to enforce economic 
norms in the factory and stop 
the flow of valuable labor 
away from East Germany, 
Ulbricht still fears another 
East German uprising. 

At the same time everyone 
from Kennedy to Willy 
Brandt kept asking the East 
Germans not to rise up at 
this “inopporutne” time, for 
on both sides of th e Iron 
Curtain the powers that be 
want, not a revolution, but 
the status quo. Yet it is the 
status quo which has pro- 
duced the crisis, even though 
its timing was manufactured 
by Khrushchev. Now both 
sides seem poised for War. 

* * * 

JOMO KENYATTA 

After 9 years of imprison- 
ment by the British Govern- 
ment, Jomo Kenyatta has 
been released and returns to 
the political life of Kenya. 


He was imprisoned at the 
height of the Mau-Mau up- 
rising and held as a hostage 
by the British who slaught- 
ered thousands of his fol- 
lowers; yet, because of the 
mass influence he had with 
the vast majority of the peo- 
ple of Kenya, they never 
dared to execute him. 

After Ke'nya was promised 
freedom and an election was 
held, Tom Mboya and the 
others elected refused to 
form a' government so long 
as Kenyatta remained in Jail. 
So strong was the appeal of 
Kenyatta that the British 
first brought him back, built 
him a house to replace the 
one they burned down, but 
still denied him a chance to 
participate in politics. Now 
even that restriction has 
been removed, due solely to 
mass pressure. 

The Kenyatta story is a 
strong object lesson show- 
ing the power that lies • be- 
hind a well organized mass 
movement. 




Can't Do Good Job 

The companies say that 
workers should buy what 
they produce, but the way 
we are building these cars 
I would be afraid to ride 
in one. The work is so fast 
you never have time to do 
your work half right. I’d 
be afraid that if I took one 
on the expressway and step- 
ped on the gas, the motor 
would fall out right in the 
road. 

I have been welding for 
15 years and I know when 
I weld right. This year’s 
model, all I have made is 
scrap. I have made so much 
of it I honestly do not be- 
lieve that I can make a good 
weld any more. They say 
that 80% of welding is prac- 
tice, and I am completely 
out of practice. I get sick 
looking at my own work, 
but what can • we do— it 
passes us so fast we can 
only drag a rod across it. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 
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An Appeal to Our Readers 


came in as follows: 

A woman in California 
sent in $10. A minister in 
Illinois sent in $10, a friend 
in Pittsburgh $50, a picnic 
in Detroit raised $30, a 
check from N.Y. for $20, and 
several checks for $1 and $2. 
In a shop in Detroit $7.00 
was collected, $6.80 was col- 
lected at a meeting in up- 
state Michigan, an old 
socialist in N.Y. sent in $2. 
The Los Angeles local of 
News & Letters has pledged 
to raise $200 through public 
meetings and from friends. 
On September 22, Miss 
Inghram spoke at a meet- 
ing in Los Angeles which 


contributed- $26.50 to the 
pamphlet. Advance orders 
have come from Italy and 
England. 

The cost of 5,000 copies 
of a 64 page pamphlet is 
$1,080. Thanksgiving is the 
deadline that we have set 
for ourselves so that the 
pamphlet can be of most 
use to those who are still 
languishing in Southern 
jails. To help end discrim- 
ination in interstate travel 
and to fight for freedom 
here, please send your con- 
tribution to us. Fill out the 
form below and urge your 
friends to do likewise. 
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News & Letters, 8751 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mieh. ' jj| 

Enclosed please find my check money || 

order to help publish the pamphlet on the Freedom Riders fj 
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Workers Voice Sanity 


"Peace for Whom?" 

I received news of a friend in Alabama who had re- 
cently built his family a beautiful brick home besides a 
highway. Several years ago whites ran him and his 
family out “accusing” him of supporting the NAACP. 
Now he returned. Last week a car drove up and some 
one yelled to him that they were out of gas, could he 
help them get to a station. When he walked out he was 
shot down and the car sped away. 

That evening when I was watching the news on 
TV and the reporter ended his program by talking 
about the need for world peace I yelled out at him as 
though he could hear me, “Peace for whom? Go to 
Algeria, France, South Africa, Angola, or just go to 
South USA and ask them about peace.” Ask any 
Southern Negro worker about it or any production 
worker in the mines, steel mills or auto shops. Ask 
them about peace in the relation of one human being 
to another, peace in the relation of the oppressors to 
the oppressed. 

They showed, pictures of what was happening in 
Algeria. The police and militia were shooting, beating 
men, women and children. You could see some holding 
their heads and trying to hide their faces from the blows, 
with the blood flowing through their fingers. 

You need not travel over oceans to see this kind of 
thing going on. Just look at the treatment the Freedom 
Eiders received in the South of this country. Just look 
at what Negro citizens have been living through in the 
South for the past 200 years. 

FREEDOM RIDER LEFT MARK 

A professor from Alabama State told me the day 
after the Freedom Riders left Montgomery, the 
Negro workers there started going in the bus sta- 
tions. They went into the same bus stations they 
showed on TV where Southern whites had beaten 
Freedom Riders. He says now they serve every 
Negro in the bus station. He said they went from 
there to the train station and he said, “Man, I wish 
you could see it.” He said they don’t have signs any 
longer that say colored waiting room and white 
waiting room. 

While all of this was going on and every one was 
thinking in terms of what next, some Negro porters 
spoke up. The Negro porters on the railroads that cbme 
from the South .to the North. This has confused me for 
at least 6 years, that going from Detroit, down South, 
you can sit in any coach you want to, coming back 
you’re segregated- I could never figure it out. What 
is the difference? Anyway, when you come out of the 
station to get on the train, there’s a Negro porter that 
says, “This car, this car, go this way,” and the whites 
are shown the other way. 

“GO THE OPPOSITE WAY” 

So this professor says it wasn’t until these Ne- 
groes there in Montgomery started moving that some 
of the Negro porters came to them and whispered 
and said, “Do you know what? They are threaten- 
ing us, and they told us if we want to keep our jobs, 
we must tell Negroes to go this way, but from now 
on when people come to get on the trains, don’t care 

which way we point, go the "opposite way.” 

\ * ■ 

The professor said he knew some women who were 
leaving the next day going North. He took them to the 
train station. When he got there, the porter was sayings 
“This way, this way,” and he went the opposite way and 
into the white coach. When he set the ladies’ bags down, 
some white said to him, “Aren’t you in the wrong 
coach?” He told the ladies not to listen, not to look up. 

He said he had only intended to come there to 
put the women on the train, but he stayed on the 
train and rode to Birmingham, because hg was so 
happy to see that this was being done. He had to 
catch another train back to Montgomery. 


LOOK FOR 

If This Isn't Madness. .Two Worlds Page 5 
The Emergence of Africa .......... Page 7 


Amid Megaton Madness 

Thousands of people throughout the world filled the streets on October 31 to 
protest against the 50 megaton Russian monster which Khrushchev exploded in the 
face of an already shocked and angry world. From Japan to Italy, from Norway 
and SwederTto France and America, the demonstrators showed their total opposition 
to Khrushchev’s total disregard for human life, both born and unborn. 



PEACEFUL NON-EXISTENCE 


New Haven Sit-Out Held 
Protests Housing Bias 

Connecticut — On Oct. 6, the first of what promises 
to be a series of “sit-outs” held under the local CORE 
chapter leadership, took place to protest poor housing 
conditions, bulldozer “redevelopment,” high rents, and 
discriminating in housing. 


The “sit-out” was first pro- 
posed by NAACP local presi- 
dent, James Gibbs, a young 
Negro worker. But such mili- 
tant action would not be tol- 
erated by the other middle 
class “leaders” of the organ- 
ization, and they took immedi- 
ate action to squelch the idea 
before it grew to reality. 

The NAACP held a special 
“sit-out” meeting on Sept. 11. 
200 Negro people turned out to 


take direct action on their 
housing problems. The meet- 
ing was manipulated in such 
a way - that the “sit-out” issue 
was never even discussed. 
Through tactics reminiscent of 
those used by Southern Con- 
gressmen, the ministers, real 
estate brokers, and other 
“Negro leaders,” stalled the 
meeting in every way they 
could. It took two hours just 


In Italy, this final act of 
terror, after two months of 
constant world-wide protest 
against Russia’s resumption of 
nuclear atmospheric testing, re- 
sulted in workers tearing up 
and turning in their Party 
cards — just as workers had 
done .by the thousands after 
Khrushchev’s brutal suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian Re”olu- 
tion five years ago, almost to 
the day. 

By defying every protest, this 
blood-stained tyrant has dem- 
onstrated his utter contempt 
for every nation, neutral or 
otherwise, and indeed every 
man, woman and child on 
earth, including the Russian 
people who got the first back- 
fire of lethal radio-activity. 
KHRUSHCHEV SNEERS 
AT WORLD PLEAS 

By his sneering reply to the 
United Nations Resolution 
passed on Oct. 28, pleading 
with him, in the name of 
humanity, not to unleash his 
threatened monster foombt 
Khrushchev has also shown his 
total human bankruptcy, He 
called the protests “hysterical,” 
and said exploding the 50 
megaton bomb was justified 
because America had dropped 
A-bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

The Communists are well ex- 
perienced in falsifying history, 
but they will not get away 
with this. At the time the 
bombs were dropped, the Com- 
munist Parties throughout the 
world hailed this wanton and 
needless destruction of human- 
ity. 

The official Italian Commun- 
ist newspaper, L’Unita, wrote 
on Aug. 10 , 1945: “The news 
that an atomic bomb was drop- 
ped by the American Air Force 
has made an enormous impres- 
sion throughout the . whole 
world and has been received 
on all sides with a sense of 
panic and perversion and a 
doctrinaire obedience to a form - 
of abstract humanitarianism. 

. . . We do not share the sense 
of terror which has been ex- 
pressed in certain press com- 
ments because we bear in mind 
the concrete use which was 
made of the fearful engine of 
d e s t r u ction.” Khrushchev’s 
pious words today will neither 
change the record of history, 
nor show one word of protest 
HE raised at that time.” 
ADMINISTRATION 
EQUALLY BANKRUPT 

Bankruptcy of thought and 
disregard for humanity are not 
restricted to the Russian rul- 
ers, however. In reply to 
Khrushchev’s “j u s t i f ication” 
for his act of inhumanity, 
Adlai Stevenson, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the U.N., not only had 
the gall to still claim that the 
A-bombing of Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima had been necessary 
and justified, but gave notice 
(with British Prime Minister 
MacMillan’s support) that the 
United States would ignore 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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November 23th 

FREEDOM RIDERS SPEAK 
FOR THEMSELVES 

By Louise Inghram and Mary Hamilton 

. . There was a rally in Jackson the night before 
we went to court. It was pouring down rain . . . The 
place holds 1500 people and it was filled to capacity. 
The police were out in force, refused to let anyone 
stand. When the seats were filled the rest of the 
people were made to disperse . . . The Freedom 
Riders were all there. We received a standing ova- 
tion. We sang that night within the borders of Jack- 
son.” 

Order your copy of the Freedom Riders’ stories. 
News & Leters, 8751 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 
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Auto Workers Blast Reuther for Sell-out, 
Charge Speed-up Unchanged in Factory 


Detroit — After Walter 
- Reuther and Ford had sign- 
ed their contract and the 
men had gone to work, a 
Ford worker said, “There 
isn’t any change in the 
working conditions. We’ve 
gained nothing. Reuther 
might say that production 
is set according to what 
the union and company 
agreed to, but if that’s true, 
they set it so high that it’s 
impossible to get without 
killing yourself.” 

Many people not in the auto 
shops know about the exhaust- 
ing speed-up in the plants. A 
barber whose customers are 
mostly auto workers said, “All 
the men talk about in here is 
how hard they have to work 
to keep up with the speed of 
the line, I know it’s true, too, 
because nine out of ten of the 
guys who come here after a 
day’s work fall asleep in the 
chair before I get through cut- 
ting their hair.” 

‘WE WANT TO GO OUT' 

The workers in the shops are 
all saying the same thing: that 
Reuther sold the workers out 
at AMC, GM and Ford — and 
Chrysler workers could expect 
the same (See Editorial, p. 4). 

Chrysler workers were saying 
they hoped there would be a 
strike. A Chrysler Mack plant 
worker said, “We don’t want 
Reuther to settle this contract 
before the strike deadline. We 
want to go out. We want to 
show the solidarity of the work- 
ers in how much we hate the 
conditions wc have to put up 
with. We want to make our own 
picket signs that will tell the 
public our story. It will mean 


‘No Such 
Machine 9 Says 
Ex-Coal Miner 

“There just isn’t any ma- 
chine' like that in the coal 
mines,” the old-timer at the 
bar suddenly said, interrupt- 
ing what I was telling another 
guy about the continuous 
miner. 

“But there really is,” I in- 
sisted. “I’ve worked on sec- 
tions where they were using 
them in the coal mines in 
W.Va. They’ve been used for 
years now in coal mines all 
over the country.” 

“Well, I’m from W.Va. too,” 
the old-timer said. “I spent 
^17 years in the mines there 
until I came to Detroit in 1937 
and got a job in auto. But 
I’ve made trips back since 
then, and have gone back in 
the mines to look around with 
my brothers. I know they have 
made changes, but they’re still 
using - cutting machines and 
shot firemen. They don’t have 
loading machines; they’ve got 
shakers that the men load the 
.coal onto, and the shakers take 
the coal back to coal cars at 
the inside dumping point. I 
know about the new machine 
they have that works like an 
auger that bores into the coal, 
and that’s completely differ- 
ent. But there just is no ma- 
chine like you say there is.” 

I tried to describe in detail 
the five rotating bits on the 
head of the continuous miner, 
how these bits literally rip the 
coal from the face, and con- 
vey it back to waiting buggies; 
how the work of the cutting 
machines, shot firemen, load- 
ing machines have been all 
combined in this machine. But 
the more I described it, the 
angrier he got. He just couldn’t 
believe that such a machine 
could exist, and he still doesn’t 
believe it. 


more to us to win by striking — 
even if we don’t get more than 
Reuther might get without a 
strike.” 

And Chrysler workers have 
plenty of stories to tell. One 
worker told of a machine the 
men called “the monster.” 
Working on this machine is so 
inhuman that the company 
can’t keep anybody on it steady. 
They just go around and pick 
guys from other jobs to work 
on that machine whenever they 
can. 

WORKERS BAR-B-CUED 

A grim joke is made by the 
workers about a sunken pit 
along the production line where 
several welders work in very 
close quarters. They call it 
the “Bar-B-Cue Pit” — and it is 
the workers who are being bar- 
z-cued. “We work so close to- 
gether,” said a welder, “that 
our skin is a different color and 
blistered from the waist up 
from all the welding arcs around 
us. A guy can keep away from 
his own arc, but you can’t when 
there are so many other welders 
so close to you.” 

The attitude of the auto work- 
ers to their bosses was shown 
in what one said about the steel 
mill shooting (See steel article, 


this page). “All the papers 
wrote that the steel worker 
went berserk when he shot 
those supervisors,” he said. 
“But you notice that there 
wasn’t a single worker that 
was hurt, just supervisors. I 
don’t think that guy was crazy 
at all. He knew just exactly 
what he was doing.” > 
LIVING DEATH MUST END 

The terrible oppression that 
the factory representes to the 
workers is also seen in their 
rush, even as tired as they are, 
to get out when the shift is 
over. They don’t want to spend 
one extra minute in there. A 
worker riding with another man 
who has to work overtime will 
never wait. He may live 20 
miles or more away from the 
plant, but he’ll ride a bus 
rather than wait in the factory 
— even if it means he’ll get 
home later than if he waited. 

This living death of the 
factory the workers oppose 
daily. In the face of these con- 
ditions, they know a contract 
that gives the company the right 
to control working conditions 
and the workers means nothing 
in their lives. Only when this 
is completely changed can the 
conditions be corrected. 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

THE CONCRETE COFFIN 


“Even if they could offer 
some measure of protection 
and even if 1 could afford 
one, what good woud a bomb 
shelter do me? I will be at 
work, my husband will be at 
work, my children will be in 
school, my shelter will be at 
home. 

“I want my two sons to go 
with me. I don’t want them left 
in the world that will follow 
such a bomb, nothing to eat, 
no one to take care of them.” 
The quote above is what a 
young working mother said as 
the hysteria around bomb shel- 
ters reached its peak, and the 
50 megaton bomb was still a 
threat. It is not a unique feel- 
ing; most feel the same way. 

Bomb shelters are a luxury 
that most Americans cannot 
afford, either money-wise or as 
a way of life. They see it as 
“a get rich quick” scheme of 
the makers of these things. It 
makes you wonder why they 
insist on being paid since a 
50 megaton nuclear bomb ex- 
plosion would render money 
quite unnecessary. 

* * 

There is now an attitude 
among young married people 
that I have only seen before 
among the youth who had to 
go off to fight the wars. That 
is one of living for today only 
grab whatever little bit of hap- 
piness you can now, whether it 
be looking at the trees and sky 
or buying a new “modern” 
appliance. 

One of the women was say- 
ing that one Sunday she was 
washing walls when some 
friends called and asked her 
to drive out to the country with 
them. She said she left wall, 
ladder, pail, etc., and went off. 
“That house will be there to- 
morrow and again it might not 
be there tomorrow. I might not 
be there tomorrow and I’d 
rather enjoy the country before 
those madmen blow up the 
world.” 

“Why should we save any 
' money. We work so hard and 


they might blow us up. We 
should do what we want now 
and get whatever joy we can." 

* * * 

They have a long way to go 
to prove to the average person 
that testing underground, over- 
ground or under the sea makes 
much difference. When the 
women at work speak of a 
barbarian, it is Khrushchev; but 
when they speak of bombs, test- 
ing, strontium 90 and now we 
have a few more elements to 
kill us (what a way to get edu- 
cated), they make no distinction 
between American bombs or 
Russian bombs. 

One woman summed it up 
this way in talking about test- 
ing and the Berlin crisis: “They 
are like little boys saying, ‘I’m 
going to throw this at you 
first,’ and the other, ‘Oh no, 
I’m going to throw it first,’ and 
pne of them is going to let go. 
Why don’t they go off some 

place and throw those things 

at each other and leave us out 
of it.” 

* * * 

However they are not little 
boys and as the radio-active 
cloud sweeps across the world 
the horror of Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s 50 megaton bomb 
seeps into the very marrow 
of the bone. 

* * * 

At noon of the day of the 
explosion, one woman called up 
her husband, then breathlessly 
told us how they felt the shock 
in ' Detroit and all over the 
world and as she got closer to 
hysteria so did the story. The 
other women knew the blast 
had occurred that morning; we 
heard it on the way to work. 
They remained silent but it was 
a silence of thnking, not one of 
shock and fear. That had been 
let out before the blast. 

At the moment I do not 
know what it means; but I 
know that, horrified with the 
knowledge of what a 30 or 50 
megiaton bomb can do, the 
average American worker can 
only scoff at the “solution” 
our notable “leaders” have 
offered us — concrete coffins. 


Steel Mill Shooting Eases 
Boss Pressure on Workers 


Homestead, Penna — All 
of us working at Home- 
stead were watching the 
safety reports after that 
steel worker shot those four 
supervisors in the Gjiry, 
Ind., steel plant. Every time 
there is any kind of a 
serious accident in any of 
the US Steel plants or a 
fatality of some kind, the 
company sends out a report 
on it to all of its plants 
across the nation. 

We haven’t seen anything 
from the company' about it to 
this, day, but we sure heard 
about it when it first happen- 
ed. It was the topic of con- 
versation in the mill. And 
from the x way the men were 
talking, you could tell that the 
same thing could happen any 
time, any place. It exploded 
in Gary but under the surface 
most of us in the mill are 
boiling all the time because Of 
the work pressures we have 1 to 
put up with. 

There isn’t a worker in the 
mill who doesn’t know of some 

Mining Monster 
20 Stories High 

Detroit — The biggest self- 
propelled machine to move on 
the face of the earth is being 
made for the Peabody Coal Co. 
by the Bueyrus-Erie Co., a 
steam shovel manufacturer. 

This shovel will weigh 7,000 
tons, and the distance to the 
top of the boom is 20 stories 
high. If it was placed at the 
bottom of Niagara Falls, it 
would rise 45 feet above the 
top of the falls. 

Since it would be impossible 
to haul this monster, the parts 
are all being shipped to where 
it is going to be used, in west- 
ern Kentucky. There, the coal 
company has leased a coal bed 
of 'more than 65-million tons, 
and the shovel will begin to 
strip mine this coal when it is 
finished this fall. 

At a single bite, the shovel 
can rip out 173 tons of earth 
and rock, which is three times 
as much as the largest one 
now operating. The biggest one 
now used cost $3-million; the 
new monster will cost from $6 
to $ 8 -million, and is the first 
of two such shovels being built 
for Peabody Coal Co. 

This 65-million tons of coal 
to be stripped has been con- 
tracted by TVA at $2.95 a ton, 
compared to the average price 
of $4.73 a ton at the mine. Yet 
the company will make a profit 
of 43 cents a ton, e'ven after 
paying 40 cents for each ton 
of coal produced into the 
United Mine Workers Welfare 
Fund. It will also knock plenty 
of miners out of work. 


Men on the Move 

We have to have people 
who are willing to stick their 
necks out. It does my heart 
good to see workers on strike 
against the inhuman condi- 
tions in the plants these 
days. It isn’t just because it 
reminds me of the days 
many, many years ago when 
I was in the factory and 
sticking my neck out to help 
us get organized. It is be- 
cause I know when men are 
out on strike like these, the}) 
are on the move and doing 
something about what is hap*) 
pening to them. 

Old Fightelj 
Detroit 


incident in the mill when a 
worker came close to doing 
the same thing to his super- 
visor, and probably would have 
if he hadn’t been stopped by 
his fellow workers. 

BOSSES CHANGED 
ATTITUDE 

That shooting sure did make 
a difference in the mill though, 
and especially where it came 
to the way the bosses were 
treating the men. Whereas be- 
fore this happened the bosses 
were always dogging us, always 
breathing down our necks and 
demanding that we do this or 
that — now they’re letting up on 
us, and there’s a different 
tone in their voice. They don’t 
demand now, and actually ask 
if you “wouldn’t like to do” 
this or that work that is being 
done. 

There are other signs, too. 
Before, whenever a man was 
a short distance from the can- 
teen and needed something he 
could get there, he’d just bet- 
ter not think about going to 
get it, or he’d have his boss 
on his neck. Now the men 
take the minute to go to the 
canteen, and the bosses don’t 
say a thing. 

And the foremen are also 
watching the safety angle a 
little more now. There is a 
safety rule that 45 minutes 
before a capped heat is going 
to be poured, all the workers 
have to get out of the area of 
the furnace involved. In the 
pa'st, it was always the men 
who had to tell the boss that 
the 45-minute period was in 
force. And more often than 
not, the boss would still try 
to get you to work over into 
that period for as long as he 
could get away with it. Now 
it’s the bosses who are re- 
minding the men about this 
provision and getting them out 
of the danger area. All this 
probably won’t la'st too long, 
but it sure is nice while it 
lasts. i 

MIRROR MESSAGE 
SCORES 

One thing that happened got 
a big laugh out of the men. 
Because there are so many 
bosses in the plant, there isn’t 
enough locker space for all of 
them in the regular bosses’ 
locker room, so some of them 
have to take lockers with us 
in our washroom. Across the 
wall of our washroom is a big 
mirror, and after the shoot- 
ing scrape, someone had writ- 
ten across the mirror: “Safety 
Equipment for Foremen — Bul- 
letproof Vest and a .38 Re- 
volver.” 

The interesting thing about 
the sign was that it remained 
on the mirror. The janitor 
who cleans up the washroom 
didn’t wash it off, and nobody 
else, including the bosses who 
change clothes with us, saw fit 
to do anything about it. 

So far as the men are con- 
cerned, they’d like to see It 
stay on the mirror indefinite- 
ly as a reminder to both the 
bosses and the men that work- 
ers in the mill are there to 
make a living and not to be 
treated like dogs. 

Workers 

Battle 

Automation 25c 
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Discussion Article: 


Danger! Common Market Ahead 


New Liaison 
Group of 
Workers Set Up 


Workers Fight to Keep 
10-Minute Tea Break 


Macmillan told the recent emerged after the war, after A The “ s t 0 rm - in - a - teacup” is if they keep siding with the 

Tory Party Conference that in Hitler’s “Common Market” The first issue of a new dup- brewing up at Fords The men firm.” 

ten years every worker would welded the masses together de- i icate d newsletter, CLASS H«mKf«n„ded and be- * * * 

enjoy an avenge pay packet of spite obsolete natmnal barney STRUGGLE, announced the for- ^Idered That The Union of- One can appreciate the men’s 
£1,000 a year. If that sounds But the barriers are down 1 . . ... wildered that the Union 01 - ** - . 

good, get out your slide rule, ^ain. The' pass-doors controlled ^ se f Lia - ficials bad sold theffi short on an official Trike then. At the 

for a 25 percent increase oyer by capital will be used for in- U & b.W^ k^sex J^a ^ eleventh hour, the tea break 

ten years equals 6d. in the creased exploitation, speed-up, sou uroup tor w oncers ac , th _ v w „ r „ r „ adv to f j ght 

pound rise per annum, or a pegged pay, a reinforced labour tlon ° ne man s ld > We exPected g chopped in half, 

wage cut! bureacracy — and the neo- It features an exposure of the management to try to wors- ® kerg t houa h t the 
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^gg cut! 

MASSIVE ONSLAUGHT fascism which battens on min- “sabotage” in the auto industry en our conditions, but not our Imdd fieht "foAhe" re^ 

MASSIVE ONSLAUGHT everywhere. This is al- which will be strong meat for Unions to help them at it!” P^would fight for the res. 

Anolhep „ M , .. InsMa « sv. ^rsis 

be^mS^by indu^rJand is . for t^e working people to consiously believe that increas- waiting for the Car Industry had bargained y away a few 

the gTveramtnt (l) the offi- raise ‘he barriers and smash ed production benefits the to ^ nationaU zed, let’s take y earS back (in return for holi- 

cial ^arbitration set-up (the th ® cons ° rtlums of crafty mag ' pe0pl<5 ' over the joint here and now.” days with pay). What a hope! 

ciai aroiirautm se » nates, whom we ignore at our This Is an independent group- 

wage pause) (2) on workrng peril W e can agree with its The shop stewards have been The weak point in the men s 

conditions (tea breaks cut WORKERS' OPPOSITION “Open Letter”, which says: The very restrained in face of the resistance is the privileged 

non Opposition to the Common social and political unity of the mens’ temper I think they are groups amongst them. These 

, ’ . , , 11 ono at the Market is all too easily miseon- ordinary workers ... represents afrald of frittering away the are mainly non-production 

! 7 iL^ raihet lt e e^ strued abroad as chauvinism; the only force in the world cap- ™ en s resources on a short workers such as storemen etc., 
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a tTou aTFeo^omie sW to hang a mythically (and Communist) domination of might ** ahead. or so both morning and after- 

«c wiih high standard of living; or the man and his mode of life.” No At one floor meeting the noon while ,, s ? p ®f 1 ° rS 

. , .. preservation of rural England, address is given, but copies are men were all for tearing up turn a blind eye to theirmis- 

. . . pe . Such misconseptions exist. available from the London their Union cards. The Shop demeanors.” Some in these 

What is setting this pace? In Yet there is such a thing as News & Letters Committee Stewards advised against this, groups are perfectly happy 
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bureacracy 


and the neo- It features an exposure of the management to try to wors- 


What is setting this pace? In 


my view, it is the impending na ti 0 nal culture. Socialists fight which received a supply. 


The men argued, “What is the with lhe Unions’ agreement. 
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Apprentice Solidarity Wins 
Support in One-Day Strike 
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tie-up between the Tories with f 0r the rights of common people — F.W. good of belonging to af Union They cant see that such mb- 

the capitalist Common Market, everywhere from Cyprus to — bling at the tea break and 

The softening-up of the British Zambia , to ’ determine it for , . n T . . . ™- 7 . service will carry on till there 
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of the “Left.” An all-Europe 
Socialist Movement should have 

Communist Exit 


ESSEX — Political and reli- 
gious hierarchies always try to 
split the ranks of the workers 
under the cloak of “unity”; 
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let them. gola; and on the ordinary trades 

—Reprinted from The unionist, as seen in the E.T.U. 
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Fords, Dagenham, are the tar- 
get for the nearby parish 
priest’s new broadsheet. It 
seeks to split the ranks’ unity 
(which over-rides its division 
into 22 unions) on the “red” 
herring issue. “Drive the Com- 
mies out!” it screams. 

Bro. Ron Baker, president of 
Dagenham Trades Council, be- 
ing both a Ford foundry work- 
er AND a practising R.C., 
spoke on behalf of his fellow 
Catholic workers and disassoci- 
ated himself publicly from this 
witch-hunt. And not because 
he had any time for the C.P. 

Note that an American priest 
has been installed at this church 
ever since Ford, moved here 
from Ireland in 1928. 
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Editorial 

Auto Contracts Challenged 

The resounding NO that the auto workers have given to 
Walter Reuther and to the auto companies has kept negotiations 
on the 1962 contracts open for more than four months. 

This situation is not due to any reluctance on the part of 
management or Reuther to reach any settlement. From the mo- 
ment that Reuther announced the economic package settlement 
with American Motors and Romney announced that that settle- 
ment was the best ever gotten for American Motors, the auto 
workers demonstrated their sentiment with their feet. 

The negotiators moved finally to Chrysler and the 

60.000 Chrysler workers. Of all the auto workers, they have 
been the hardest hit by Automation and its permanent un- 
employed army. Their numbers have been slashed from 

135.000 a few years ago to 60,000 in 1961. Workers in Chrys- 
lers’ Detroit Local 212 are faced with new lay-offs, with the 
production workers bearing the brunt. 

Workers' Demands Face Reuther 

The auto workers have demanded that Reuther make the 
inhuman conditions of labor — automations’ speed-up, intimida- 
tion— the focal point for this contract. When Reuther came to the 
end of the bargaining line, Chrysler, he completely reversed 
his tactics. Although he faced Chrysler management with what 
was once 1 shoved aside as local grievances, this master of sub- 
sitution has been able to keep the negotiations not only a secret 
from the general public, but from the Chrysler workers and 
from his secondary leadership at the Chrysler plants. He might 
well be remembering the rebuff he received from the 280-man 
national G.M. Council that approved his “economic package”, 
but also vpte'd to continue to strike until local grievances were 
settled. 

The new low reached in the inhuman working conditions 
now facing auto workers is seen by the description of one of 
the jobs at Chryslers’ 8 Mile plant. Workers call it the Bar- 
B-Q Pit, because the welders are placed so close together 
they suffer burns from the waist up. (See page 2 for articles 
1 on working conditions.) 

At a Chrysler council meeting a vice president of Local 212 
in reporting on the negotiations could only say that he knew 
nothing but what he read in the daily newspapers or heard over 
the radio and saw on TV. He went on to say that officers of 
Chrysler locals from California to Delaware didn’t know what is 
going on in the negotiations with management. He added: 

“The’ red head is just as secretive about it as is the corpo- 
ration.” 

Unemployed Are Ignored 

The one question that local Chrysler officers have been in 
on has been that of seniority. This is one of the most critical 
points and it has been used to get rid of older workers the com- 
pany deems no longer useful; while young workers find it im- 
possible to get jobs. 

The proposed settlement has turned out to be but an exten- 
sion of the sell-out in the last contract which stated that you must 
have 18 months more seniority to bump into another division. 
Now they say all that is needed is 12 months. 

18 months or 12 months still allows the union and the 
company to divide the workers, to pick and choose as they 
wish. 18 months or' 12 months does not solve by one iota the 
fundamental question of the permanent unemployed army. 
Not only have the 5,000,000 unemployed throughout the 
nation been forgotten but the long-unemployed auto workers 
have been completely ignored in the contract negotiations. 

A Chrysler worker told News & Letters, “Years ago when 
the contract ended, we'd hit them. We’d hit them when they were 
re-tooling. Strike when it was tough on them. 

“At the end of the last contract Reuther gave Chrysler daily 
extensions of the contract, on the pretense of not depriving 
workers of their wages. Every day since the signing of the con- 
tract three years ago auto Workers have been deprived of their 
wages, of their health, of their lives.” 

Daily extensions of the contract meant just one thing, that 
the company would fill up its show rooms with the ’62 model 
and have a stock-pile of cars on hand. Daily extensions meant 
a 9 hour day and a 6 day week to get this production out while 
thousands of Chrysler workers have been laid-off. Those with 
10, 13 years seniority in Local 212 aren’t even in the picture. 
They are just forgotten men and women at Chrysler. 

Young Workers Safeguard Past Gains 

To the auto workers economic and non-economic demands 
are inseparable. To Reuther and the auto companies the separa- 
tion has been a means of defeating what the workers want. 

It is the auto workers that are demanding that separation be 
done away with. In a TV interview, a young woman worker at 
AMC’s Kenosha plant was asked why she was willing to give up 
Reuther’s share-the-profit contract. In turn she asked two im- 
portant questions: “Why should my wage depend on American 
Motor’s profit?” and “Why should we give up our five minute 
wash-up time for that? It may seem like little to you but the 
older workers had to struggle many years to get that.” 

Frustrated by the Kenosha workers, rejection of his con- 
tract, Reuther astounded even those used to his double dealing 
by calling for a second ratification vote to be held after his men 
have '‘educated” Local 72 members who comprise one half of 
AMC’s employees. 

Man Does Not Live by Bread Alone 

What is most important in these negotiations is that the auto 
wprkers have forced Reuther to deal with the non-economic de- 
mands. How he will attempt to turn this around and use it 
against the auto workers is another story which only time and 
Mr. Reuther will tell. 

These contract talks have brought out into the open 
what used to be permitted only to Jesus to utter, that man 
does not live by bread alone. In the past workers have been 
criticized for wanting only money. 

The more than a quarter of a million strikers that shut down 
98 of GM’s 129 plants, the 120,000 workers that struck the Ford 
plants, the workers at AMC’s Kenosha plant that voter “no” to 
the contract settlement, gave the lie to that. They have shown 
that it is the corporations and the state-capitalist planners that 
wallow in vulgar materialism, ruthlessly demanding greater and 
greater production in exchange for a few pennies. 

From AMC’s Kenosha plant in Wisconsin to General Motors’ 
West Mifflin plant in Pennsylvania, from Ohio to Indiana and 
from Missouri to the Ford Rouge plant in Detroit, they have told 
the world that what was good enough for both Reuther and the 
titans of the auto industry was not good enough for them. 
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WAR AND PEACE 

After a recent lecture at 
Yale, immediately after the 
news of the 50-megaton bomb 
had been released, the speak- 
er, Raya Dunayevskaya, was 
surprised that in the ques- 
tion period there were so 
few questions on the bomb, 
and so many instead on 
Marxist-Humanism. It amaz- 
ed her because she knew 
firsthand of the shock it had 
produced on the campus, and 
that many of the students in 
her audience had been ex- 
tremely upset by the news. 

She asked one of these 
students, who had been the 
most alarmed, directly: how 
come? He told her that it 
was all so horrible to con- 
template that the students 
had spontaneously decided 
that they simply wouldn’t 
talk about it, even to each 
other; that instead, they 
wanted to find out how to 
make the revolutionary 
change to a new ’"society to- 
day and not tomorrow. 

OBSERVER 

Connecticut 

* * * 

If they’re looking for can- 
didates to replace Stalin’s 
body in the tomb I’d like 
to nominate Khrushchev. 

Not Kidding 
Detroit 

* * * 

Khrushchev is the true 
successor of Stalin and in- 
tends to carry on in the same 
way. There must be a feeling 
of uneasiness in Russia on 
that alone. 

Then there is the bomb. It 
looks as if repercussions in 
Russia are certain. It would 
look as if fear of America is 
Khrushchev’s greatest asset 
in Russia itself. A strong-- 
working class movement in 
Europe would make all the 
difference. 

Reader 

Scotland 

* * * 

Although I’m very sad that 
Khrushchev set off the big 
bomb, I hope most of all that 
Kennedy doesn’t take it as a 
signal to start our tests in 
the atmosphere again. 

Student 
New York , 

* * * 

On my lunch-hour I join- 
ed the women here who 
were picketing for peace, but 
I almost got in a fight with 
a man who, without even 
reading our signs, belliger- 
ently asked us if we were 

Communists. Many of our 
signs were very good but I 
wish they had made it more 
. emphatic what a monster 
Khrushchev is and that for 
America to add to lethal 
pollution will only put Ken- 
nedy into the same league. 

Working Mother 
Detroit 

* * * 


campaign might succeed in 
getting Nixon in, and the 
thought of that sent chills 
up my spine. 

Since then, Kennedy has 
"moved so fast toward repres- 
sion and thought-control 
here, that I have often won- 
dered about what I did. But 
when I heard Nixon, after 
the Russians shot off their 
super-bomb, tell the nation 
that if he had been elected, 
he would have started nu- 
clear testing in America 
within the month after he 
was elected, and to hell with 
world opinion, I knew it had 
been right toeast a Vote 
just to keep a man like that 
OUT. . 't'h‘ 

Technician 
Detroit 

* * » 

New York 

* * * 

I feel Khrushchev has ex- 
ploded his bombs with such 
cold calculation that he has 
figured out exactly bow 
much to explode in order to 
bring the level of radio-acti- 
vity to the very lethal border- 
line, so tnat if anybody else 
explodes one, the Commu- 

nists can begin shouting that 
these others are the guilty 
ones, and rouse support once 
again to their hateful band- 
wagon. 

Woman Teacher 
Chicago 

* * * 

It was awful that Khrush- 
chev set off that monster 

Russian bomb, but we Afri- 
cans are hoping that Ken- 
nedy does not think he must 
now set off some American 
ones, too. We already know 
that America is big. 

African Visitor 
Boston 

* * * 

Khrushchev must be a 
maniac to do this. Words 
have lost all meaning. It must 
be because life itself is so 
cheap today. Only a madman 
could do such a horrible 
thing and say that is is in the 
name of “peace.” 

Lecturer 

Massachusetts 

X X * 

The American Neutron 
bomb that the daily papers 
are now reporting is really 
nothing new. As a science 
student I attended a lecture 
given by an AEC bigshot last; 
year in which he told the 
students all about it. I sup- 
pose we were let in on it be- 
cause we were considered 
some sort of “elite” or some- 
thing. 

At that time he called the 
bomb “clean” because it “left 
the production forces alone.” 
In laymen’s terms, it only 
kills people, but leaves the 
factories and buildings fcitact 
for the victors to put to use. 

I suppose the capitalist 
mentality hails this as a 
scientific advance which 


makes war possible to con- 
template again. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if they also con- 
sider it a good way to solve 
the unemployment problem. 

Ex-Ivy-Leaguer 

* # X 

Peace is something that is 
separated from my life. I 
haven’t known any of it. 

To me the essence of 
Marxist Humanism is that 
wherever you find a strug- 
gle— wherever you find a 
movement toward freedom — 
that is where you belong. It’s 
the only thing that makes 
you human. 

A lot of people have blue- 
prints for us — Communists, 
Trotskyists, they’re all alike 
in that. I don’t need some 
intellectual to tell me what 
freedom is. Freedom isn’t an 
abstraction — it’s something 
you live. And it’s something 
you can’t have when you’re 
struggling 10 hours a day in 
a shop somewhere. 

Worker 

Connecticut 

* * * 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND OVERWORK 

The mill is getting worse 
all the time. They’ll work 
a man as long and hard as - 
they can. Then they send 
him. home, and he has to 
wait until they call him 
again, when they are ready 
to roll some more steel. 

Men have to sit by the 
telephone and wait to be 
called for a few hours work. 
Some arc getting so disgust- 
ed with coming in and get- 
ting sent home again in a 
few hours, they don’t even 
bring their lunches any 
more. They don’t figure on 
being there that long. One 
worker I know didn’t work 
more than 36 hours in 6 
days. 

Steel Worker 
Pittsburgh 

* * * 

Each day I get so far 
down the line that I’m in 
the place where they make 
the Volkswagons! They don’t 
even speak the same langu- 
age I speak, I’m so far away 
from ray job. 

Chrysler Worker 
Los Angeles 

* X X 

I have never heard of so 
many people being physical- 
ly sick from overwork at 
the very same time there 

are so many others out of 

/ 

work. One worker I know 
not only has constant ulcer 
pains, but is wracked with 
pains all over his body from 
working anywhere from 50 
to 60 hours every week. 
The company he works for 
—Detroit Edison — calls his 
home at any hour — even 2 
in the morning — to tell him 
to report for work. 

Every place you turn you 
hear another horror story 
about people literally being 


I guess a bomb shelter 
might make sense if you 
could be sure the bomb 
wouldn’t hit it, and if you 
could carry it around on 
your back all day. 

Steelworker 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

Even though I am a so- 
cialist of long-standing and 
have never before voted for 
a Democrat or Republican, I 
did cast my vote last Novem- 
ber, at the last moment, for 
Kennedy, because I was 
afraid that the anti-Catholic 
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broken in health complete- 
ly from the long hours and 
back-breaking labor they are 
being forced to do. 

-And as if all that isn’t 
enough, they are now out 
to destroy what’s left with 
radio-activity. 

Electrical Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Yes, Automation has put 
a lot of workers out of their 
jobs. I don’t know if that’s 
really true in my trade, but 
the bosses sure find a way 
to make one girl do the 
work that 2 or 3 did be- 
fore. Well, that is “pro- 
gress” and that is part of 
Automation, as you call it. 

Garment Worker 
New York 

* * * 

I used to have a hard time 
getting subs in my shop, 
but after the last distribu- 
tion of News & Letters at 
the gate, with the material 
on the contract negotiations 
and local grievances, one 
guy paid me for his sub 
right away and two others 
asked me to put in for theirs 
too. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I’m sorry a worker had to 
commit murder and get 
killed to draw attention to 
the inhuman working condi- 
tions in the plants these 
days, but what hurts just 
as much is how they are 
completely forgetting the 
unemployed. 

They used to say that 3 
million unemployed was the 
critical point. Then 3 mil- 
lion became the “normal” 
unemployment. Now 5 mil- 
lion is the “normal.” 

They are killing some 
workers with overwork, and 
starving all the others. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

All Chrysler wants is pro- 
duction. They don’t care if 
you get hurt. The men know 
that too. They make jokes 
about it. When you get too 
far behind, , you put a red 
tag on the car and send it 
down the line. The red tag 
lets them know that there’s 
something left out or wrong 
with the car. One of the 
guys hurt his fanny, and 
someone else on the line 
yelled at him, “Put a red- 
tag on it and get back to 
work.” 

That’s just about the treat- 
ment you get if you go to 
the dispensary, too. 

Auto Workers 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

IN A NUTSHELL 

I heard a good one I must 
pass on to you: Under 
capitalism, man exploits 
man. Under communism 
it is the exact opposite. 

Reader 

Detroit 

* * * 

SENIORITY 

The seniority settlement 
has created so much red 
tape that it will be fairly 
easy for the company to 
pick and choose once more. 
Now after you have been 
laid off for 2 weeks, if you 
wish to bump into another 
division, you must return 
to the Chrysler employment 
office and fill out an ap- 
plication. If you don’t do 
this you wait in the pool for 


the company to call you 
back when they need you. 

This, of course, is just for 
those with seniority dating 
back to at least 1946. Those 
with only 10 or 12 or even 
14 years aren’t even in the 
picture. 

Local 212 Veteran 
. Detroit 

* * 

AFRICA AND AMERICA 

I do thank you for pub- 
lishing the little book, “The 
People of Kenya Speak for 
Themselves.” You don’t 
know the great happiness in 
my being able to find that 
these things are made public 
to the people. But how many 
it is hard to say. 

I found three of your 
books in a book shop and 
bought them for 25 cents 
each. I wish they had had' 
more. I gave 2 to some of 
the African students here, 
but I need some more. 

At present our money is 
very scarce but we would 
like for every African stu- 
dent to possess one of these, 
valuable books. They should 
be sent to Africa, to India, 
to China and to all parts of 
the world. These things 
should be told to our bro- 
thers and sisters here in 
America so that they can 
know the truth. 

I would like to get about 
6 or 7 dozen of them so 
that as many students and 
also as many of our Ethi- 
opian brothers and sisters 
as possible could read one. 

I wonder if through your 
churches and ministers you 
could donate to me as many 
of these books as possible 
and each student that gets 
one I would ask to write 
you telling you about it. 

African Student 
California 

* * * 

I know from your last 
issue that you have been 
very active on the Freedom 
Rides, information I was 
glad to receive. I do hope 
the fight is making an im- 
pact on the Deep Southern- 
ers. 

African Friend 
West Africa 

* * * 

One worker I know (who 
likes N&L very much) was 
cussing out all whites, so 
violently, that I finally 
mentioned to him that there 
were a lot of whites who 
write for N&L and that it 
wa's put out by Negro and 
white together. He said he 
didn’t mean whites like that 
—he was FOR the kind of 
people who put out a paper 
like this, he was only 
AGAINST whites who op- 
press us, North or South. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The Peace Corps young 
lady who caused all the riots 
in Nigeria was pretty stupid 
to have written anything 
like that on a post-card, 
even if she didn’t lose it. 
Any average citizen would 
have been smarter that that. 
But when she complained 
that they really hadn’t pre- 
pared her for the conditions 
she found in Nigeria, I felt 
she was really giving away 
her ignorance of the world 
she lives in. 

The Peace Corps doesn’t 
have to take these young 
things to Africa to get an 
eduoation — they could just 
take them on a trip down 
to South U.S.A. to get a 


taste of some of the poverty 
and squalor people are forc- 
ed to live in. In fact, they 
don’t even have to go South 
— any Northern slum would 
do as well. 

Steeler 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

SPEEDUP 

I was in Michigan recent- 
ly and met an auto worker, 
and we got talking about 
ears. He told me he had 
just bought a new one. It 
was a Pontiac. He worked 
at Chrysler. 

I asked him how come he 
didn’t get one off Chrysler’s 
line, and he gave me a' 
funny look and said, “Tell 
you the truth, we don’t 
make them so well out 
there.” It made me think 
of the stories in your last 
issue. It also made me won- 
der if Pontiac workers buy 
Chryslers for the same ea- 
son. 

Steel Worker 
Pittsburgh 

* * * 

When Upton Sinclair ex- 
posed slaughter-house filth 
in the Chicago stockyards in 
his book “The Jungle”, his 
objective was to improve 
working conditions. The 
public reaction was not for 
labor but revulsion at the 
thought of consuming meat 
from such unsanitary pro- 
cessing. Thus improvement 
came due to pressure from 
an unexpected source — and 
quickly. 

The same may be true for 
the auto workers. The pub- 
lic may demand cars that 
are safe. If this involves 
having humane, non-fatigu- 
ing working conditions, such 
will have to be. 

x Steady Reader 

Nebraska 

* * * 

I don’t know if there’s a 
good job left in the plant 
today. The feeling I get, 
since almost everyone is 
. working way over their 
head, is well, the logical 
thing to do is to walk out. 
The contract is up soon. 

At the pace we’re work- 
ing, it’s really a shame to 
build cars that way. If you 
had a chance to, you could 
really build a good car and 
do a good job on it. But 
not the way we have to work 
in Chrysler today. 

Production Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

A recent TV newscast I 
saw showed how tanks are 
being assembled for the 
Army at some assembly line 
plants here in the “arsenal 
of democracy.” What got 
me was how even the news- 
caster was moved to em- 
phasize that the lines moved 
much, mueh slower than 
the ordinary auto-plant as- 
embly line. 

It made me think of the 
article the Chrysler worker 
wrote in the last issue, in 
which he said that the way 
they are building cars these 
days he would be afraid 
to ride in once since the 
line is so fast you don’t 
have time to do the work 
half right. I guess those in 
charge of the tanks figured 
if they speeded up the tank 
lines they might wind up 
with tanks that shot the 
wrong direction. 

Reader 

Detroit 


TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

If This Isn’t Madness^ What Is it? 

On October 23, Swedish, Danish, and French observatories 
recorded a violent explosion and speculated that Russia might 
have set off the monster bomb. A few hours later the U.S. Atomie 
Energy Commission announced that the Russian explosion was 
of a bomb “probably only” in the 30 megaton range. This still 
made it the biggest ever exploded to that date and one that 
would contaminate the air dangerously for those living and those 
not yet born. 

The explosion of the 50 megaton bomb was such senseless 
power exhibitionism, such atomic horror, such colossal gall in 
the face of world protests that it remained unbelievable. With 
the inference that Russia probably would not do so, even 
those who put nothing past Khrushchev’s terror tactics kept 
hanging on the word “probably” in the Khrushchev statement 
that Russia would “probably” explode the 50 megaton bomb by 
"October 31. It seemed senseless from a military point of view 
as well as from the human point of view since no one can die 
more than once and the smaller bombs are just as devastating. 
It obviously would do irreparable damage to the image of Russia 
as the “world’s peace fighter” while it undermined Khrushchev’s 
own theory of “peaceful co-existence.” 

On October 30 the 50 megaton bomb was exploded. If this 
isn’t madness what is it? 

Weigh the explosion of the monster bomb presently against 
the decision to resume nuclear testing on the_ eve of the convo- 
cation of the Belgrade Conference of “neutrals” and it is easy 
to see that the world, “neutralist” or otherwise, is of less con- 
cern to Khrushchev than the Communist orbit in general and 
Russia in particular. And yet the Russian people will of necessity 
finally learn that the contaminated air cannot be left only to 
“other lands,” not their own. 

No doubt none of the Russian leaders, least of all Khrush- 
chev, will rush to quote Dr. Pauling who says that a 50 megaton 
nuclear blast would cause 40,000 babies to be bom with physical 
defects in the next few generations, produce bone cancer and 
leukemia among persons now alive, and pollute the atmosphere 
for 6,000 years. Nevertheless the Russian masses will learn the 
truth. On what scale will they now weigh the 22nd Russian Com- 
munist Party program promising utopia in 1980? 

The Speeches vs. the Program 

It is true the Russian masses never considered the Draft Pro- 
gram anything but “pie-in-the-sky” promises for it was obvious, 
when it was first published, that the preconditions for the ful- 
fillment of the promises were an impossible rise in labor pro- 
ductivity, and the absence of war. That is why the resumption 
of nuclear testing, which blasted these promises sky-high, was 
kept from them. But now that the Russian Communist Party has 
convened and the speeches are being published, news of the 
military buildup and the nuclear blasts are seeping through. 

There is, of course, a side show — the attack on tiny Albania's 
“deviationism” and the Russian party “degenerates” who formed 
the “anti-party group” in 1957, and the Chou En-lai’s “dog- 
matism.” But, compared to the gory trials in Stalin’s heyday, 
these cannot deflect from the fact that there has been a con- 
tionuous retreat from the utopian promises of the Draft program. 
Whether you take Khrushchev’s marathon speeches for two solid 
days, lasting a total of 12 hours and 20 minutes, or the shorter 
speeches of the minor delegates, the shift from “building com- 
munism in our lifetime” to the realities of the bad harvest in the 
virgin lands, the perennial crisis in housing, the proposal to have 
no new capital investment projects for a year, and the extolling 
of the tastiness of horsemeat, all add up to hard times “for the 
present.” 

"Peaceful Co-Existence" 

Nevertheless there has been an improvement in living con- 
ditions as well as the conquest of outer space since Khrushchev 
first pronounced that war “was not inevitable” and elaborated 
the theory of “peaceful co-existence” at the famous “De-Staliniza- 
tion” Congress of 1956. It is true the Khrushchevite theory has 
had a checkered career for it was soon confronted with the 
Hungarian Revolution which it crushed bloodily. But he saved 
his power internally by putting down the “anti-party” group’s 
challenge and the British imperialist adventure in Suez soon 
also brought him new growth abroad. Again, United States, U-2 
spy flight put an end to “the spirit of Camp David” while the 
Congo crisis and the Cuban invasion produced a double-barrelled 
Monroe Doctrine. But all remained short of war even in Laos, 
attack on the UN and the open challenge to the U.S, and its 

The “comradely relations” in the Communist orbit, on the 
other hand, have been anything but peaceful. Their co-existence 
has erupted into open disagreement at Khrushchev’s initiative. 
It is obvious that Chou didn’t have foreknowledge of the attack 
on tiny Albania which is, in fact, an attack on her mighty pro- 
tector, China. If not only the “revisionists” (Yugoslavia), and 
the “anti-party” group in Russia, but also the “deviationists” 
(Albania) and “dogmatists” (China) must be attacked, isn’t it 
clear that the explosion of the bomb is not only to terrorize 
the outside world, but that part right inside the Communist orbit? 

So sure does Khrushchev feel of his home ground that he 
publishes Chou’s criticism. It means also: “You haven’t heard 
the last of this yet. Wait till I sum up. Until I do, just listen to 
those nuclear blasts.” 

If It Isn't Madness: View from the United States 

In his secret “De-Stalinization” speech in 1956 Khrushchev 
called Stalin in his last years a “madman.” But what are “indi- 
vidual” murders compared to annihilation of the human race 
which a nuclear holocaust might spell out? If the protestations 
of “peaceful co-existence” are cited to contest this, and “proof” 
is further given about easing of the war of nerves through re- 
moval of the deadline over the signing of a separate peace, treaty 
with East Germany by December 31, the continued pollution of 
the air at the Congress by speeches and in the world by the utterly 
irresponsible nuclear explosions still defy description. It it isn’t 
madness, it is only beeause we live in the kind of world where 
the madmen in power are the ones who decide what is rational. 

Take our military and you will see what I mean. The U.S. 
Air Force has been boasting just how good we are at delivering 
the “smaller bomb” which is just - as effective. Furthermore, 
another Atlas missile base has become operational at Topeka, 
Kan., and the 9 giants set on their underground pads are “im- 1 
proved” E models and carry heavy payloads and carry them as 
far as 9,000 miles. And just to pinpoint it so that “Khrushchev 
gets the message,” Lt. Gen. John D. Ryan of the Strategic Air 
Command stresses that each of the Atlas weapons at the new 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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HOUSING SIT-OUTS 


New Beginnings 

By Eugene Walker 

Students and Civil Rights 


Events in Mississippi and in 
California show that civil rights 
a!re rapidly being taken away 
from students. 

MISSISSIPPI 

In MaComb, Mississippi, over 
one hundred high school stu- 
dents were arrested for hold- 
ing a pray-in. The pray-in at 
City Hall was held as a result 
Of the school board’s refusal 
to readmit a sixteen year old 
girl and a nineteen year old 
boy to high school because 
they had participated in a sit- 
in at the bus terminal and had 
served thirty day jail sentences. 
Other high school students de- 
manded their admittance.' Fin- 
ally over one hundred of these 
students marched out of class 
a(nd held a pray-in along with 
the students who had been re- 
fused admittance to the school. 

After their arrest all stu- 
dents under eighteen were re- 
leased to their parents, exeept 
the sixteen year old girl, who 
was held along with those over 
eighteen. They were charged 
with breach of the peace and 
contributing to the delinquen- 
cy of minors. Bail was set at 
three hundred dollars each. 

At Jackson State College in 
Mississippi, half of the student 
body are boycotting classes be- 
cause the president of the col- 
lege abolished the Student 
Government Association of the 
University. He did this be- 
cause the S.G.A. had taken 
actions which “embarrassed” 
the college. These “embar- 
rassing” actions consisted of 
activities taken in the field of 
integration. 

IN CALIFORNIA 

Seemingly a long distance 
away from Mississippi lies 
California. At the University 
of California, the president of 
the University had issued a 1 
directive on group recognition 
at the University. While the 
directive is not as severe as 
those in Mississippi, nor do the 
students at U.C. face the same 
tremendous pressures as those 
in Mississippi, I feel that a 
parallel can be drawn and one j 
can see the direction that civil ' 
rights are moving. In his edict 
the president has limited uni- 
versity recognition to academic 
groups, living groups and other 
similar groups. The purported 
reason for this is to prevent 
the use of the university and 
its faculties by “special inter- 
est groups seeking a special 
privilege platform for the pur- 
pose of political or sectarian 
advantages.” 

While this phrase may sound 
good in general, it is import- 
ant to see its concrete results. 
Groups such as the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, and 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union have been, banned from 


I using the school facilities for 
i anything other than special 
meetings. 

The result of the directive 
has been the disbandment of 
the campus chapters of these 
groups. The university of- 
ficials were quick to back up 
the directive. The Chancellor 
of the University of California 
at Los Angeles called it “en- 
tirely sound and defensible.” 
Unfortunately as of yet no stu- 
dent protest has appeared. 

While students in California 
are not yet moving ,the van- 
guard Negro students in the 
South are moving. When the 
students of the North unite 
with the Negro students of the 
South the trend towards de- 
privation of our civil rights 
will be stopped and the way 
to a new society will have be- 
gun. 

NALC Organized 
in Milwaukee 

A Milwaukee chapter of the 
Negro American Labor Council 
was organized on October 1, at 
the Urban League. 

The NALC was organized by 
A. Phillip Randolph, President 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters Union, and the 
only Negro Vice-President of 
the AFL-CIO. Following 
George Meany’s attacks on his 
leadership of Negroes, Ran- 
dolph organized the NALC in 
Detroit in 1960, to eliminate 
racial discrimination within 
organized labor. 

Calvin Sherard was elected 
president of the local chapter, 
which will serve the entire state 
of Wisconsin. The election was 
conducted by Miss Lola Belle 
Holmes, a Chicagoan, who is a 
national Vice-President. She 
also installed the , officers. 

According to Sherard,- the 
NALC had launched a nation- 
wide campaign against the dis- 
crimination that exists within 
the apprenticeship training pro- 
gram. The Milwaukee area 
chapter plans to be very active 
in the campaign. 

The NALC seeks the support 
of all trade unionists in this 
fight to liberate the Negro 
worker, and by so doing, liber- 
ate the labor movement. “The 
white working class cannot be 
free unless the Negro working 
class is free, and an injury to 
one is an injury to all,” Sherard 
said. “The white workers are 
not exempt from political de- 
ception and misrepresentation 
because they have the same 
color identification as the 
rulers of industry.” 

The second annual conven- 
tion of the NALC will be held 
in Chicago November 10-12 at 
the McCormick Place and the 
Hamilton Hotel. 


TWO WORLDS 

If This Isn’t Madness . . . 

(Continued from Page 5) 

base has a specific target behind the Iron Curtain! And of course 
the President feels it incumbent upon him to heighten the ten- 
sions by bringing it back home and creating hysteria about 
“bomb shelters." (See article on p. 1). 

The Sanity of the Average Man 
Just as the Russian worker goes about his own business of 
working, but not breaking his neck and raising labor productivity 
for Khruschev “100%”, so the American worker is disregarding 
the hullaballoo about underground shelters and asking instead 
some crucial questions about his conditions of labor. An African 
from Southern Rhodesia I heard recently, speaking on the image 
the U.S. is creating of itself in Asia through Mississippi jungle 
justice against Freedom Riders, said: “You Americans see Com- 
munists behind every bush, and when we fight for our freedom, 
you ask us what we think about the space race with Russia. To 
us Africans that space race is really for the outer reaches of 
space — way out. We want freedom right here and right now 
on this earth.” 


Freedom 
Begin at 


Must IN NEW HAVEN 

Home v (Continued from Page 1) 


Detroit — As teenagers we 
really don’t take nuclear 
war seriously enough. We 
have heard and read about 
it for more than five years 
now. 

We will be the generation 
that didn’t have a chance - to 
develop and the one deprived 
of life. We should be fearful 
enough of this thing to take 
some kind of action. 

If 2,000 of us would try 
marching on the big house in 
Washington, D.C. with signs 
protesting nuclear war we 
should get some type of re- 
action. What kind I can’t say. 

As the supposed next gen- 
eration to take over we should 
have a great deal to say about 
this grave destruction of civil- 
ization. 

The President of the United 
States said we will go to war 
for the freedom of another 
country. How can we go to 
war for something we don’t 
even have. Some people say 
America is the land of the free 
— well, I’ve got news for the 
unfortunate -people that believe 
that. 

I don’t call it freedom when 
Negroes have fought and died 
in every war the U.S. was in, 
yet we are still being discrim- 
inated against in every form 
possible. I don’t call the in- 
human treatment the Freedom 
Riders were given, freedom, 
nor the fact that the Admin- 
istration did nothing about it. 

No nation can fight for free- 
dom throughout the world, 
when they don’t have it at 
home. 

—High School Student 


to get through the minutes of 
the last meeting! One young 
Negro stood up in disgust: “I 

don’t know abont all this stuff, 
but I kind of feel something 
crazy is going on here. All I 
know is that my wife and I 
both work and half my pay 
goes to rent.” He was ruled 
out of order. The meeting 
was adjourned and the “sit- 
out” discussion tabled until 
Sept. 21. 

* * * 

The Sept. 21 meeting was an 
even greater joke. Both sides 
had their full forces ready, — 
the young militants only with 
people, and the old conserva- 
tives with specially imported 
NAACP national hielp. The 
“sit-out” was debated, six 
speaking for and six against. 
DEMOCRACY? 

It was enlightening to see 
the speakers on each side: 
against were three ministers, 
two real estate brokers, and a 
doctor, while for were three 
young workers, two students 
(one a former Freedom Rider), 
and a housewife. Just as it 
looked like the issued would 
come to a vote, Gloster Cur- 
rent, NAACP National Direc- 
tor of Branches, junttped up 
on the stage and grabbed the 
gavel. 

“Mr. Chairman,” someone 
yelled. 

“I am the chairman now,” 
came the reply from Mr. Cur- 
rent. 

“Point of order,” yelled 
someone else. 

“There is no point of order,” 
replied Mr. Current. “If this 
local wants to keep its char- 
ter,” he continued, “This meet- 
ing will adjourn right now.” 

The voice vote taken was 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 


. . . the Power in Their Hands 99 


The threat of war, the con- 
tinually building up and prepar- 
ations for war, the testing of 
hydrogen bombs with all of its 
radioactive fallout should cause 
every human this whole world 
over to ask themselves how 
much longer will mankind live. 
The feeling deep down inside of 
me makes me feel like it won’t 
be long before man destroys all 
living creatures. 

As I was sitting watching 
TV the news came that Russia 
had just exploded a super 
hydrogen bomb in the atmos- 
phere and the fallout may 
last from two to six months, 
and that millions maybe af- 
fected by it. I can not explain 
how I felt. I wondered how 
could it be passible that the ~ 
lives of every human being is 
in. the hands of those two who 
can give the order to wipe 
out the human race. 

The newscaster said Russia 
had exploded a lesser bomb 
under water. The following day 
the daily papers said because of 
a full moon the tide had risen 
so high in the Atlantic ocean 
that streets and basements in 
New York City were flooded. I 
cannot help but feel those 
bombs are causing this. They 
say these things hoping to keep 
people from knowing the truth. 
They seem to want to make you 
forget how close they have put 
us to death. 

THE FIRST TO DIE 

They advertise bomb shelters 
and say everyone should buy 
one. Even if this was a way out 
how many working people would 
not be able to buy them. We 


would be the first to die. When 
you see the things that you will 
not be able to eat or drink for 
six months after a bomb has 
fallen and the time you must 
stay in the shelter to survive 
you feel maybe it would be bet- 
ter to let it all happen at once. 
* * * 


What gets me is all this pre- 
paration to destroy mankind and 
none to save it. I heard that 
some small town of 17 thousand 
in California had built bomb 
shelters for all of its citizens. 
This is what cities should have 
done long ago if they really 
thought they could protect you, 
instead of putting a huge price 
on some home bomb shelter and 
making a racket out of it. 
ONLY ONE ANSWER 
Will a bomb shelter be the 
answer? I think millions Will 
die in bomb shelters and what 
happens to all those who can’t 
get there before the bomb ex- 
plodes. 

If the working people of 
the world would take the 
power in their hands and run 
the world in the interest of 
the working people we would 
not live in fear that any day 
might be our last. 


The World We Live In 

DISCUSSIONS ON 
CURRENT EVENTS 

in Detroit, every Sunday at 
7 p.m. 

8751 Grand River 

In Los Angeles, every j Friday 
ot 7:30 p.m. : 

1 904 S. Arlington, Rnl. ,207 
(Cor. Washington Blyd.) 


clearly against adjournment, 
but the meeting was gaveled 
to death. So works democracy 
in the New Haven NAACP. A 
barrage of NAACP pins were 
thrown onto the stage from the 
angry crowd, but this could 
change nothing. The meeting 
had already been hamstrung. 

A small group of young 
Negroes had already formed a 
CORE chapter in New Haven, 
headed by a Negro worker. 
They immediately picked up 
the pieces scattered by 
NAACP. The first meeting of 
CORE was held that night. 

Action started from that mo- 
ment on. Contacts were made 
in the Negro community, — 
among the people, not among 
the ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
and undertakers. The new 
leaders could be seen up and 
down the D ix w e 1 1 Ave. 
“ghetto.” The area was sat- 
urated with flyers calling a 
“Sit-Out Rally” on Oct. 6, 
passed out by inter-racial 
teams who covered the area 
every evening for a week 
straight. I was not surprised 
to see the questioning look on 
the faces of many of the peo- 
ple when they read the flyers. 
After all, they had T heard 
promises before, they ha'd been 
sold-out for fifty years, and 
they knew about the most 
recent sell-out at the NAACP 
meeting. But 125 were inter- 
ested enough to turn out for 
the rally. 

ROACHES, RATS, RENTS 

The speakers at the ' rally 
were of a different sort than 
the people are used to hear- 
ing. No one made the tired 
promises they had been hear- 
ing for ten, fifteen, and twen- 
ty years. Instead they spoke 
of what they knew was true. 

They spoke of the “reloca- 
tion” program of the Redevop- 
ment Agency, a program which 
| pushed 400 families into the 
already crowded “ghetto,” 
while New Haven’s most plush 
apartment house went up on 
the land promised for low-cost 
housing. They spoke of roach- 
es, rats, and rents. They spoke 
of housing developments they 
would never see. And they 
told them of the 1100 Negroes 
who would be on the march 
in six months, looking for new 
housing when redevolpment 
came to bnild more high-priced 
houses where they were pres- 
ently living. 

Connecticut recently passed 
a new law for open occupancy 
in dwelling- with three or 
more units. “As I recall,” com- 
mented an ex-Marine “They 
didn’t hare any ruling about 
three or more for fox-holes in 
Korea.’’ 

James Gibbs, who had since 
resigned his NAACP Presi- 
dency and wa's now working 
with CORE, said, “No one is 
going to do this for us. If 
we want better housing, it’s 
up to us to make sure we get 
it.” 

Charlie Vallantine, an older 
man in his mid-fifties, pleaded, 
“I’ve been waiting forty years 
for this day. I’m old, but I 
advise others my age to get 
on the bandwa'gon, or at last, 
please, get out of the way for 
the young folk.” 

And then came the . cry, 
“Let’s do it now. Come on. 
Let’s go and sit out, Now.’’ 
Thus the first “sit-out” in the 
North took place. 

More “sit-outs” are promis- 
ed, with hundreds taking part. 
They will continue until the 
Negro demands are heard and 
dealt with. Thp only weapon 
we have in the housing strug- 
gle in New UaVen is people. 

—Michael Ackerman 
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THE EMERGENCE OF AFRICA 

Africa as a continent is emerging very rapidly. The world now pays more 
attention to current affairs in Africa than ever before. Already many African 
countries have won their independence and when the remaining countries achieve 
their freedom, Africa will be a strong nation. It is not easy to win independence, 
and those who have been under colonial rule will readily realize the struggle in- 
volved. « r ' 

DEMOCRACY VS. 

COMMUNISM 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 


By M.D. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF LABOR 


WHITE SETTLERS’ 
OBSTRUCTION 

The struggle for independ- 
ence in Africa is mainly be- 
tween Africans and the white 
settlers. These settlers are de- 
termined to retard and under- 
mine our progress at all costs. 
We understand and appreciate 
their feelings in this matter 
for they have lived in luxury 
in Africa for many years and 
do not wish to give up these 
luxuries. But, perhaps, these 
white settlers do not realize 
the grave danger which they 
are creating by making them- 
selves obstacles in our way. 
WHITE SETTLERS’ 

FEAR OF EXPULSION 

Africa will continue to need 
white settlers, their investment 
and technical skill and know- 
how. We have given them as- 
surance that we will honor 
and safeguard their interests. 
However, if these white set- 
tlers cannot co-operate with 
the Africans, and be prepared 
to give up a few privileges 
which they have hitherto en- 
joyed at the expense of the 
Africans, then we do not see 
any future for them in Africa. 
Only by the close co-operation 
of the white and black races 
can the people of Africa live 
in peace; working toward the 
further development of this 
potentially prosperous contin- 
ent. 

It is not the Africans’ inten- 
tion to expel the whites from 
Africa, or for that matter, ex- 
propriae their properties. What 
we want is simply freedom, 
equality and the right of the 
majority to rule, which in this 
case means Africans. . . . 
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The Africans are not inter- 
ested in importing foreign 
ideologies, be they either com- 
munistic or capitalistic. We 
want to be left free to develop 
our own African ideologies 
without outside interference. 

As you know, Africa is the 
best market for the big pow- 
ers to sell their doctrines. We 
have carefully scrutinized com- 
munists’ past record, and have 
finally come to the conclusion 
that communism is not the ans- 
wer to our problems. We know 
the atrocities they committed 
in Hungary, Tibet and other 
countries; we feel it would be 
suicidal to turn to communism. 
* * * 

POOR COUNTRIES’ 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

I would point out that the 
problems confronting th6 
under-developed countries are 
not susceptible to analysis in 
terms of communism and capi- 
talism; these areas face a prob- 
lem unique in human history 
and it is only if the situation 
is considered without precon- 
ceptions that a solution will 
be possible. The reason for 
avoiding this approach is that 
the cold war has become an 
anachronism in the age of the 
hydrogen bomb; either the 
world survives together or it 
will blow itself to pieces. 

The poor countries cannot be 
treated as pawns in a power 
struggle; aid must be given 
to a country not to buttress 
one side or the other in an 
ideological struggle but to help 
the inhabitants. 

Analysis has concentrated on 
the poverty of these areas and 
the need to raise the standard 
of living. Many observers, in 
emphasizing the urgency of 
economic growth, have failed 
to understand that this is not 
the most difficult task facing 
the poor countries. Their main 
problem is to adjust present 
beliefs to modern world con- 
ditions at a sufficiently rapid 
rate to prevent the breakdown 
of their societies. 


AFRICA IN A HURRY 

The governments of Africa, 
Asia and Central America are 
areas in a great hurry. We 
want to achieve sometimes in 
less than a decade what has 
taken hundreds of years by 
other nations. Love of edu- 
cation throughout Africa and 
Asia is second only to the love 
of freedom. We no longer talk 
of tribe; we talk of nation. We 
no longer talk of age-group 
relationship; we talk of inter- 
community relationships. We 
no longer talk of tribal affairs; 
we talk of international af- 
fairs. We have now embraced 
new ways of life and wide ob- 
jectives. We, therefore, require 
a' new type of education- 

GUARDING 

[INDEPENDENCE 

My country of Kenya has no 
[ illusions about independence. 
We face a five-fold task. First- 
ly, we have to guard jealously 
the independence which we 
have so painfully gained. Then 
we have to devote our energies 
to uplifting the people’s living 
standard — one of the things 
that colonialism never troubled 
to do. Thirdly, we would he 
laying the foundations for 
economic and social independ- 
ence. The economy of ex- 
colonial countries was said to 
be most vulnerable not only be- 
cause the colonial powers dis- 
torted it by making the Pro- 
tectorate produce only raw ma- 
terials needed by that colonial 
power hut also because of de- 
pendence on outside sources 
for manufactured goods. The 
trouble now is that although 
we grow large quantities of cot- 
ton, we do not manufacture a 
single yard of cloth. 

Fourthly, Kenya’s task 'would 
be to restore mental and 
spiritual independence. One 
of the greatest sins of colonial- 
ism is that it implants into 
the minds of men, feelings of 
inferiority and spiritual sub- 
jugation. Lastly, we have to 
devote our energies to the res- 
toration of the dignity of our 
people. 


The newspapers are presently 
filled with statements from of- 
ficials of the government, from 
representatives of industry 
management, as well as others 
highly indignant, to the effect 
that the present wave of strikes 
are unnecessary. There are ap- 
peals from the President and 
his Labor Secretary to end 
strikes when wage increases 
have been met. All other points 
at dispute are considered min- 
or. Many people who have 
never worked in a factory — • 
particularly those in the pro- 
fessional class with whom I 
come in contact — are in agree- 
ment with this idea. 

“A DEADENING FEELING” 

A patient of mine was called 
back to work on the 1962 model 
in an auto assembly plant, j 
When he came to see me I 
asked him to write down what 
he told me: 

“It is most difficult to put 
into words my feelings after 
going back to work on a Chrys- 
ler production line. It’s a dead- 
ening feeling, you can’t think 
of anything. Actually, you are 
too tired to think. I 

“It’s fantastic to believe 
that in this “Age of Automa- 
tion,” that you only get 15 
minutes training for a de- 
tailed operation. You used to 
get 3 days! Now, after 15 
minutes, the man just walks 
away and says, “You got it.” 

“As a result, there have been 
a series of write ups, and men 
given from one to three days 
off for missing part of their 
operations. 

“They threatened to send me 
home the first day for missing 
| a nut — and I didn’t even know 
that I was supposed to put it 
on the car! 

“There is no protection in 
the plant. The company has 
the right to put all the work 
they want on you. The only 
thing you can do is to try. 
If you go in the hole — you 
go. They have men working 
overtime after we go home 
for the day, to get us out of . 
the whole. I have been in the 
hole for over a month. My 
operation is impossible. By 
the end of the day I’m com- 
pletely soaked with sweat, 
and many hundreds of feet 
in the hole. 

“Today an auto worker is 
supposed to be a perfectionist. 
He’s not to lose any tools, or 
break them. He’s to be a re- 
pairman, inspector of his own 
operation, and in many cases, 
his own stockman. 

EAT, SLEEP AND WORK 

“It’s not unusual to see six 
or eight men all in the hole. 
Each trying to work on the 
same car, all at the same sec- 
tion of the car, and in each 
other’s way. 

“It’s a good feeling to have 
a job again and to be working, 
but when they make the job 
impossible and harass you for 
9 and 10 hours a day, it’s just 
not worth it. Why should a 


working man just work, eat 
and sleep? When you get home 
you are too tired to even eat. 
Is this what Automation is, 
something to take all the. pleas- 
ure out of life?” 

This man tackled his job 
on the moving car line with 
determination, for he was 
glad to have work again. As 
he tightened screws and nuts 
to parts of the car his fin- 
gers became red and swol- 
len. Cuts appeared on his 
hands and forearms. In spite 
of his efforts however he 
could not keep up with the 
pace set by the moving line. 
He found himself moving 
along with the moving line, 
getting deeper and deeper in 
a “hole.” His clothes became 
soaked with sweat, his face 
felt hot and flushed; he could 
feel his heart pounding; his 
hands and arms ached. At 
the end of the day he could 
do little else but fall into 
bed from exhaustion. There 
was no desire for food or 
talk. 

SEES TEEROR IN 
MODERN PLANTS 

Conditions did not change 
during the following days. They 
became even worse — for he was 
told to work overtime. Each 
day he was unable to maintain 
the pace of the moving cars. 
His partner doing the same job 
on the other side of the car 
was in similar difficulties. 

I examined this workman 
during his first week. He was 
a man in the 30’s, of average 
physical condition, his hands 
were raw from numerous cuts 
and blisters, some of which 
were infected. His forearms 
also bore bruises and abra- 
sions. From what he told me 
of the conditions under which 
he worked I visualized the pres- 
sure arid even terror in the 
plant which would ultimately 
bring him to a chronic state of 
physical and emotional exhaus- 
tion. 

WITH THE “HELP” OF 
AUTOMATION 

After months of lay-off he 
had used up his unemployment 
compensation. He needed the 
job and was doing his best to 
keep it. But the conditions of 
his work were actually in- 
human. As he told me his story 
I was reminded of what I had 
read of life in the factories in 
England over one hundred 
years ago at the beginning of 
the industrial age and long be- 
fore the “help” of Automation. 
I thought also of some fac- 
tories in present day Japan 
and China where the worker 
eats, sleeps and works in the 
factory compound. 

It became clear to me Why 
so many strikers today are 
no longer interested in the 
fifteen or twenty cents an 
hour raise — the economic 
benefits some people point 
to. The working man is look- 
ing for a different kind of 
labor. 


-Kenyan Student 
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Workers Voice Sanity 
Amid Meta gon Madness 

(Continued from Page 1) 


any resolution passed in the 
U.N. calling for a halt to fur- 
ther nuclear testing. 

In the face of toe utter mad- 
ness of the Russian explosions, 
President Kennedy’s answer 
was to order the resumption 
of underground nuclear test- 
ing in America. Eisenhower 
and Nixon lead in screeching 
for atmospheric tests, and 
Kennedy has all but confirmed 
that these tests will be made. 
FIRST BERLIN, 

NOW VIET NAM 

The rising fears of nuclear 
destruction have been fanned 
by the threat of war over Ber- 
lin as well as by the resump- 
tion of testing. The two giants 
of world capital, the U.S. and 
Russia, confront each other 
directly in Berlin, and have 
destroyed any illusions that 
either one would not use 
nuclear war in their mutual 
drive for world domination, 
even if it means destruction 
of that world. 

Meanwhile, Kennedy is 
quietly preparing for an “old- 
fashioned” war in South Viet 
Nam. Thus, while he is still 
trying to decide whether or 
not to send American troops 
there, 685 American technical 
and military advisers are al- 
ready in South Viet Nam, en- 
gaging in a bloody war that 
will get worse. 

BUILD WAR HYSTERIA 

In the U.S. today there is a 
conscious campaign being di- 
rected by the Administration to 
revive wartime- hysteria. Daily 
efforts are made to glorify the 
military services, to build up 
the picture of soldiers as 
heroes, to laud the killer spirit. 
The daily press, radio and TV 
brings to the homes of millions 
of Americans these messages 
prepared by the Armed Serv- 
ices and fed constantly to all 
news media. They have re- 
vealed that soldiers are given 
a new course this time, aimed 
at p r e v e nting brainwashing. 
The Army doesn’t intend to 
face the embarrassment of 
troop defections as it did in 
Korea. 

Adding to the war-pitched 
tensions is -the effort of the 
Administration to launch a 
bomb-shelter hysteria, as well. 
The high-point came early in 
October when President Ken- 
nedy strongly urged the fam- 
ilies of America to build home 
shelters at their own expense. 
The reaction of the American 
people was immediate: 
FALLOUT SHELTER 
SCORNED 1 

“If I knew that a bomb was 
going to hit Pittsburgh,” said 
one woman worker there, “I’d 
run out into the streets. I 
wouldn’t want to live in the 
kind of world that would be 
left if any would be left at 
all.” 

Even ex-president and mili- 
tarist Eisenhower was moved 
to publicly scorn the idea of 
a fallout shelter for himself, 
feebly adding that if he did so 
the public might interpret the 
move as one of panic.. 

What is new is not that peo- 
ple are opposed to war, but 
that it is so universal a feel- 
ing now that people in all 
layers of society are giving 
loud voice to their opposition 
to the notion that there is any 
protection from a nuclear war, 
once it is started. 

The depth of this anti- 
war sentiment must also be 
true in Russia, for the totalitar- 
ian madmen who unleashed 
the series of explosions at the 
beginning of September did 
not allow one word of this 
news to be published in either 
Pravda or Izvestia, and the 
first news of it is only now 


leaking back to the people 
themselves as a / result of the 
recent Communist Party Con- 
gress. (See Two Worlds, page 
5). 

JFK SEEKS 
REGIMENTATION 

There is today a double 
tempo in America on the part 
of the Administration: the 
build-up of a war psychology 
and the moves being taken 
against the working class the 
closer we move to the actual 
outbreak. President Kennedy 
made clear his intention to 
control the American people 
immediately after the Cuban 
invasion failed, when he struck 
out for thought control, though 
he called it “the inner strug- 
gle.” 

A more recent statement of 
intent came in his speech to 
the graduating students at 
Chapel Hill, N.C. on Oct. 12, 
where he said, “if we can do 
our duty undeterred by fan- 
atics or frenzy at home or 
-abroad, then surely peace and 
freedom can prevail.” Obvi- 
ously any opposition to the 
plans of Kennedy’s Adminis- 
tration is not going to be tol- 
erated. 

DEFEATIST VISION 
OF LEADERS 

In this same speech, how- 
ever, Kennedy struck a note 
not heard before. He said, “It 
is dangerous illusion to be- 
lieve . . . -that we shall soon 
meet total victory or total de- 
feat” in the struggle with 
Russia. “We are destined,” he 
continued, to live out most, if 
not all, of our lives in uncert- 
ainty and challenge and peril.” 

Thus this generation is be- 
ing told that the “New Fron- 
tier” they are to face is one 
fraught with fear from the 
threat of nuclear destruction. 
This is the completely sterile 
vision of the future that captal- 
ism is offering American peo- 
ple and those throughout the 
world whose minds it is strug- 
gling to win. It is the same 
dim view that is being offered 
to the British people by 
Prime Minister MacMillan 
who speaks of the same “gen- 
erations-to-come” crises. 
VISION OF FREEDOM 
OF WORKERS 

Whatever battlefield Ken- 
nedy, MacMillan or the mad- 
man Khrushchev choose, it is 
not the same one which the 
workers on either side of the 
Iron Curtain have chosen in 
order to wage the struggle for 
lasting peace. 

In Russia, the workers resist- 
ance to their conditions of life 
and work is revealed in their 
low productivity (read: slow- 
downs) despite the ever new 
calls for increased productiv- 
ity (read: speedup) on the part 
of their masters. In America, 
the workers have raised their 
question of what sort of work 
man should perform to new 
heights in the recent auto con- 
tract negotiations (see Editor- 
ial p. 4) and, at the same time, 
have refused to be hoodwinked 
into the idea that there is any 
protection from a nuclear 
holocaust via the “family 
bomb shelter movement.” 

As an auto worker said, “I 
am at war every day I have 
to go to work in that factory. 
The conditions are so terrible 
and inhuman that every work- 
er in the shop is fighting a 
war every day. I know we 
have to win THIS war before 
there can be peace anyplace 
else.” 

The only total opposition to 
the nuclear madness of today, 
is the sanity of the workers 
in their struggles to recon- 
struct society on truly human- 
ist beginnings. 
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Our Life and Times 


By PETER MALLORY 


The Hungarian Revolution 


It is now 5 years since the 
electrifying news of the Hun- 
garian Revolution when stu- 
dents and workers shook off 
the yoke of Russian totali- 
tarianism and held the city 
of Budapest long enough for 
the world to se'e what work- 
ers can do to govern them- 
selves, to carry on a strug- 
gle against great odds and 
even in defeat, to inspire the 
workers throughout the' 
world. Under the banner of 
Marxist - Humanism they 
fought Communism and 
made the object of their 
struggle human freedom 
rather than nationalized 
property. They showed that 
even teen-aged youngsters 


can destroy Russian tanks 
and smash the legend of the 
invincibility of military pow- 
er over the determination of 
an aroused populatidn. 

After being defeated by 
a half million Russian sold- 
iers, 200,000 fled Hungary to 
build a new life outside. The 
Suez War of Anthony Eden 
served the purpose of divert- 
ing attention from the heroic 
struggle of the Freedom 
Fighters, and let the issue of 
Hungarian Freedom get bur- 
ied in a U.N. sub-committee. 

Freedom is not a thing 
that will remain dead. The 
spark ignited by the Hun- 
garian Revolution burns 
brightly throughout the 


world, acting now like a 
torch carried from country 
to country where freedom 
is sought and tyranny is 
hated. Even in the United 
States the Southern Negro 
has found the inspiration 
to adopt the same name. 
Freedom Fighter, in his 
struggle to be free, to 
vote, to eat, sleep and live 
as a part of a community 
where all can enjoy the 
same rights and privileges. 

The Hungarian Revolution 
may have been crushed by 
Russian totalitarianism but it 
live's on in the hearts and 
minds of men struggling for 
freedom everywhere. 


GHANA 

The' African state of Ghana 
having won its independence 
stands in danger of losing its 
freedom. President Nkrumah 
returned from 10 weeks of 
travel through Communist 
countries to find opposition 
at home', 3600 dock workers 
on strike, the treasury nearly 
' empty and the Volta Dam 
project in jeopardy. 

The strike leaders were 
thrown into jail, 46 promi- 
nent opposition leaders in- 
cluding 4 members of Parlia- 
ment were arrested and the 
workers were ordered back 
to work. 

In July Nkrumah’s new 
budget took effect, which 
placed a heavy tax on wages, 
^ introduced an unpopular 

• compulsory savings plan, im- 

9 posed new import duties on 

a wide range of goods which 
has caused a 20% rise in 
the cost of living. The cur- 
rent deficit in his budget is 
$87 million. 

Nkrumah talks about so- 
cialism, but is engaged in 
building state capitalism, 
public monuments and gran- 
diose schemes far beyond 
the ability of Ghana to pay 
for it without intensive out- 
side capitalization. He thinks 
that by playing off East 

9hnm»i 


against West, he can get aid 
from both sides, but there 
are indications that the Ken- 
nedy regime is taking a 
second look at his usefulness 
in the scheme of things. 

Nkrumah is typical of 
those who lack confidence in 
the ability of the workers to 
govern themselves. The trial 
of the 49 people accused of 
plotting against him Will be 
held before judges and with 
rules selected by Nkrumah 
himself. When passed, gov- 
ernment proposed laws now 
before the Ghana Parliament 
will clamp down on the free- 
dom of the press and give 
3 year jail sentences to any- 
one deemed to have brought 
the president into “hatred, 
ridicule, or contempt.” Over 
200 oppositionists are now 
in jail in Accra. I 

* * ♦ 

PARIS 

The police state of De- 
Gaulle struck a blow at the 
Algerians in Paris where 5 
have been killed, hundreds 
injured and 1,500 have been 
rounded up and shipped off 
by plane to Algiers. The po- 
lice declared a curfew for all 
Algerians in Paris. There are 
400,000 Algerians in France), 
Police roamed the streets 
with machine guns, the 
sirens inherited from the 


Nazis wailed their hateful 
sounds, heads were cracked, 
men torn from their families, 
jailed and deported without 
trial. 

This is modern Paris under 
the crumbling DeGualle dic- 
tatorship. The inability or 
reluctance of DeGaulle to 
strike at the ultra-rightists in 
the Secret Army Organiza- 
tion permits them to con- 
tinue bombing and attacking 
Algerians throughout Algiers, 
while plotting to overthrow 
the DeGaulle regime. 

LIFE ON COMMUNISM 

If the first article in a pro- 
posed series of three on 
Communism in Life magazine 
is a sample of the rest, then 
there is little to be learned 
from the series. There is 
plenty of material available 
on Communism, enough for 
any thinking man to distin- 
guish between Communism 
and its opposite, Marxism, 
but Life chooses to continue 
with the intellectually false 
claim that both are the same. 

The yellow journalism of 
Hearst was no worst than the 
material published by Life 
in the name of informing the 
American people. Such trash 
serves only to help totalitari- 
anism triumph in a world 
kept misinformed by _yellow 
journalism. 
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PAMPHLET FUND 


New Support for Freedom Riders Pamphlet 


As we go to press, we are 
happy to report that we have 
raised one half of the money 
needed to pay for the print- 
ing of the pamphlet, “Free- 
dom Rides Speak For Them- 
selves.” 

With money on hand to 
pay the printer the first in- 
stallment, the pamphlet 
promises to be off the press 
by the end of the month. 

The way in which $550 for 
the pamphlet has thus far 
been raised has been almost 
as inspiring as the pamphlet 
itself. A . Pittsburgh steel- 
worker, working shortweeks, 
took on an extra job, and 
sent in $10 for the pamphlet. 
A Los Angeles construction 
worker sent in $20. 

By selling individual copies 
of the Freedom Rider issue 
of News & Letters, at 10c a 
copy, before 2 rallys, the Los 
Angeles News & Letters 
Committee -raised $50 and 
asked that it be earmarked 
for the pamphlet fund. 

The Orwell Forum at Yale 
University has ordered 50 
copies in advance of publica- 
tion. A Chicago clergyman 
contributed $15 to help the 


pamphlet see the light of 
day. 

A Jewish group composed 
of 12 high school youth in 
Detroit pledged 25c each. 
Another informal" gathering 
of teenagers that heard a 
taped presentation by one of 
the Freedom Rider authors 
came up with $1.41. Another 
$5 was collected in a shop. 
Many $1 bills have been do- 
nated. 

One of the Freedom Rider 
authors sends money every 
week that she gathers at 
meetings large and , small, 
from those who have heard 
her story and are eager to 
have others see it in print. 

The most important fea- 
ture of this fund raising ven- 
ture is not the amount of 
money. If we had found an 
angel with $500 we would 
have the money and one new 


friend, who agreed with us 
that the Freedom Riders 
should present their story. 

In raising the money in the 
way we have, we have reach- 
ed several hundred people 
who have expressed their 
support. In this sense the 
$1.41 raised from a few high 
school youth is as important 
as the more substantial in- 
dividual contributions, be- 
cause with it came a wealth 
of enthusiasm for the pamph- 
let. 

The enthusiastic response 
the idea of the pamphlet has 
gotten, leaves no-doubt about 
the reception the pamphlet 
will get when it appears. 

Please fill in the blank be- 
low, and send in as much as 
you are able, for yourself 
and for those who would like 
to give more if they were 
able. Advance orders are also 
welcomed. 


News & Letters, 8751 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 

Enclosed please find my check money 

order to help publish the pamphlet on the Freedom Riders 


Name Address 
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CRISIS OVER BERLIN 


K. AND K. AT THE WALL 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

Freedom Rides-A New Beginning 

I have just finished reading “Freedom Riders Speak For 
Themselves.” It has some of the most profound ideas I have ever 
seen in print. It represents to me the same ideas as when Marx 
wrote in 1860, “In my opinion the biggest things that are hap- 
pening in the world today are on the one hand the movement 
of slaves in America started by the death of John Brown and, on 
the other, the movement of the serfs in Russia ...” 

We can see since 1960 the new beginnings with the student 
sit-ins throughout the country to the Freedom Riders of today. 
Since 1960 we have seen new nations bursting out all over Africa, 
and a few short years before the Hungarian Freedom Fighters i 
and the Montgomery Bus Boycott. 

Workers all over America are carrying on a struggle against 
management and their union leaders to change the conditions 
of work. 

The Negro people, the youth both Negro and white have 
served notice that the degrading brutal conditions that face 
Negro citizens every day of their life have to be changed now. 

“A SHOCKING STORY” 

“Freedom Riders Speak . . is a shocking story. I have 
kept up with all the struggles, of the Negroes and their white 
allies, for human rights throughout this country. I have read 
reports from all sources, some were interesting, some shocking, 
but nothing compared with the story of the Freedom Rides 
as told by Mary Hamilton, Louise Inghram and other Freedom 
Riders. Their brutal and inhuman treatment in those Mississippi 
jails falls just short of being as shocking as the lynching and 
murder of Negroes that have taken place throuhout the South. 

WANT TO PRACTICE FREEDOM 

From the self-organiation of those student Sit-iners to the 
self-activity of the Montgomery Negroe Freedom Fighters that 
continued to go in to get service at the bus and train stations 
until they were successful to the 30,000 youth who demonstrated 
at the National Capital a few years ago for school integration, 
all point to the dissatisfaction of peoples from ail walks of life, 
with this hollow democracy. As one youth said “we are not 
rebels without a cause.” They want to practice some of that free- 
dom that is being talked about for the rest of the world. 

“THIS WORD FREEDOM” 

When I hear this word Freedom I cannot help but think j>f 
a white manager of a bus terminal in Birmingham, Ala. who 
has been arrested four times for serving Negroes. 

When I hear this word Freedom, I cannot help but think of 
politicians, of State Department officials yelling to the whole 
world that the American people are free and all those behind 
the Iron Curtain are enslaved. I cannot help but think of the 
Negro troops in West -Berlin, told to be ready to give their lives 
to free the slaves from behind thee iron curtain of East Berlin, 
or other parts of. the world. Why don’t they let the Negro troops 
stand ready to preserve freedom in South, U.S.A. 

Upon the banner of War will be inscribed that word “Free- 
dom.” Governor Patterson* of Alabama and Governor Barnett of 
Mississippi will be among the first to wave that banner to pro- 
tect their way of life. As though the Negroes should have no 
way of life other than the one designated by these Southern 
champions of the “Southern way of life.” Patterson, Barnett 
and the people that support them do not want Negroes and 
other minorities to be free. Their way of life is in total opposi- 
tion to Freedom. 

NEW RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NEGRO AND WHITE 

The shocking stories of the seventeen year old Negro youth 
from California that was not allowed to be a Freedom Fighter 
by the state of Mississippi and the white youth from Texas that 
was brutally beaten hy white Southern justice for being on the 
side of Negro, stands for the new relationship that has spring 
up between white and Negro in the deep Souh. A relationship 
that fascist minded whites cannot understand. 

These ideas permeate all the discussions of the Freedom 
Riders while in prison. 

Negroes and whites who believe in freedom for all and 
other minorities are looking for a way to free themselves. 


Nikita Khrushchev has removed the December 31 deadline set by him for the 
“settlement” of the Berlin situation and the signing of a separate peace treaty with 
East Germany, thus nullifying the alleged four power rule in Berlin. The threat 
of nuclear war over Berlin has lessened, but by no means ended. On the contrary, 
each side is readying itself for “any emergency 1 ' 

Khrushchev has attained his 
major goal without firing a shot. 

By erecting his wall, cutting off 
the flow of refugees from the 
East, imposing his norms on 
East Germany, he has e’ffective- 


East German workers in their 
prison factories, he is restoring 
the production norms. 

At the same time Khrushchev 
has helped Kennedy to re- 
arouse support for military 
spending in the United States, 
which reached a low point dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the blundering U-2 
incident. The United States has 
been brought back to a war 
footing with hundreds of thou- 
sands of youth added to the 
armed forces and a 24-hour 
alert being maintained through- 
out the United States.^, 

The two Berlins, meanwhile, 
are passing through a great 
crisis, not only as a part of the 
greater “German Problem” but 
as a class struggle between the 
rulers and the ruled on both 
sides of the wall. 

With the wall in place the 
suicide rate in East Berlin has 
jumped to 25 a day from an 
average of one a day before the 
wall. 23 forced labor camps 
have be'en established in East 
Germany to punish those absent 
from work or who oppose the 
government. Daily struggles 
take place around the wall with 
the people on both sides fight- 
ing “their own” police to tear 
the wall down. 1200 West Ber- 
lin families left the city in 
three weeks time. 220 moving 
vans are booked months in ad- 
vance as the exodus from West 
Berlin gets underway. 

FROM THE BLOCKADE 
TO THE U-2 

-This is not the first time a 
deadline has been set by 
Khrushchev, rescinded— and set 
again. A “six months deadline” 
was set back in 1958 and then 
modified on the promise of a 
meeting “at the summit”. The 
U-2 spy flight in 1960 over 
Russia was then used by Khru- 
shchev to scuttle the summit 
meeting. 

The first major crisis over 
Berlin occured in 1948 when 
Stalin, in opposition to the 
establishment of the Marshall 
Plan, cut off access routes to 
West Berlin. This threat was 
met hy the famous air-lift 
which overcame the immediate 
threat and deepened the divi- 
sions not alone in Berlin and in 
Germany, but throughout West- 
ern Europe. When in 1953, on 
June 17, the East German work- 
ers did revolt against commun- 
ist rule, ‘the West” watched 
them being slaughtered in si- 
lence, then sent the relatives 
CARE packages. 

The truth is that what unites 
the rulers of both East and 
West is the fear of the working 
people taking destiny into their 
own hands. Yet it is the only 
way to resolve the crisis. The 
fact that force is in the hands 
of those on both side's of the 
Iron Curtain who oppose- a 
working clas solution — the self- 
determination of a German 
people freed of Adenauer, Ul- 
brieht, Khrushchev and Ken- 

(Continued on Page 8 ) _ 
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FREEDOM RIDERS 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES ! 


25 COPIES - ONLY $5 


The Africans are looking for a way to free themselves without 
the domination of the United States or Russia. They are .search- 
ing for Freedom on their own. They and the Negro American 
are looking for a new beginning. 
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- Detroit — Over 1,000 
Chrysler Local 212 workers 
jammed their union hall 
on Sunday, Nov. 19 to get 
the report then vote, on 
their new contract as it 
applied nationally and to 
the local union. 

In an unprecedented action 
the Sunday before, Nov. 12, the 
workers had refused to vote on 
the contract. At that meeting,” 
only the nation a 1 contract 
terms were reported; the union 
bureaucrats said the local terms 
were not available. As soon 
as this was said, all hell broke 
loose. The workers demanded 
that the terms of the contract 
as they affected the local he 
made available to them; that 
another meeting be held to hear 
the local report in a week; and 
then, over the objections of the 
bureaucrats, adjourned the 
meeting. » 

During the week the con- 
tract’s local terms were printed 
in the union paper, and the 
rank-and-file were ready for 
the Nov. 19 meeting. 

CONTRACT REPORTED 

For one hour, local President 
E, Bruce went over the local 
provisions, and was followed 
for another hour by UA\y 
International Repres entative 
Bluestone, an economist, who 
went over the national agree- 
ment. , 

Bluestone made at least three 
mistakes. The first was to speak 
in praise of the contract, the 
second was to talk too long, 
and the third was to m ntion 
UAW President Walter Reu- 
ther’s name. 

During the course of the one- 

* * * 

Chrysler Present 
To Men - — Layoff 

On Nov. 30, five days before 
they would have been eligible 
to draw compensation, 85 work- 
ers were laid off at Chrysler 
Mack plant. The next day, 
seven more were laid off, and 
nobody knew when it would 
stop. x 

These workers laid off were 
from every department in the 
plant, and were mostly those 
who had been laid off before 
and had been called back after 
the model changeover. 

A real shocker for these 
workers was that their slips 
were stamped ' for permanent 
layoff. Often layoff slips are 
marked for temporary layoff or 
for making a production adjustr 
ment, offering hope of recall. 
No such hope is offered now. 

At lunch time on Dec. 1, a 
committeeman who was at the 
Local 212 union hall said that 
.about 40 of the laid off workers 
were there, looking for the 
union officers. They were ail 
very angry. They said the union 
and company both knew the 
layoff was coming, but didn’t 
say anything because they knew 
if the workers knew they would 
never have ratified the con- 
tract. 

Another thing the workers 
felt deeply was that these 
workers were getting the ax 
just before Christmas. “I don’t 
know why we should be so 
surprised though,” noted one 
worker. “Last year they closed 
the whole plant down and laid 
every one of us off just before 
Christmas. And the rumors are 
going around that we’ll all get 
the same treatment this year. 
While the company makes some 
production changes.” 

Another worker asked bitter- 
ly, “Wonder how this Christmas 
Is going to affect Reuther?” 


hour speech he gave, he got a 
response only once; when he 
mentioned R e u t h e r’s name, 
thunderous boos rattled the 
windows of the union hail. It 
was the first and last time that 
Reuther’s name was mentioned 
at the meeting. 

He did, however, draw an 
occasional snicker from the 
workers. These came when he 
told of how hard up Chrysler 
Corporation -was, and again 
when he spoke of how great 
the contract was and the many 
“benefit s” Chrysler workers 
would get from it. 

In the discussion that fol- 
lowed, every worker who got up 
spoke against the contract and 
urged that it be voted down. 

When one worker asked what 
would be involved if the con- 
tract was rejected, Emil Mazey, 
UAW executive board member, 
took the floor to make his big 
pitch and pulled out the cry- 
ing towel. 

MAZEY URGES 
APPROVAL 

He spoke of how bad things 
were before the union; how 
much better they are now; how 
he had gone to work for the 
union for $10 a week; how he 
had negotiated many good con- 
tracts for the local; and how 
great the new contract was, 
especially in terms of the work 
standards clause. 

“The GM and Ford contract,” 
Mazey stated, “can't compare 
with the one you got on work 
tsandards. Why the GM and 
Ford workers would give their 
right arm to have the work 
standards provision we got for 
Chrysler workers.” 

‘WE ARE NOTHING’ 

Then a worker took the floor, 
directing his first remarks to 
Bluestone: 

"I’m happy to see an econo- 
mist here,” he said, “but I ex- 
pected to hear some basic eco- 
nomics. You know, economists 
long ago discovered that' labor 
was the source of all value, and 
divided labor into two parts: 
living labor, or the worker, and 
dead labor, or machines. 

“From the time that ma- 
chines first appeared, every- 
thing was geared to put more 
and more into the machines 
and take more and more 
out ol the workers. And to- 
day we’ve reached the point 
where we are completely 
dominated by the machines — 
where we are nothing. 

“Rather than shedding croco- 
dile tears over the $20 million 
dollars that Chrysler is sup- 
posed to have lost, if we have 
any tears they should be for the 
thousands of workers who have 
been displaced, laid off and are 
now in the streets." 

WORK NEVER LIKE THIS 

Then, turning to Mazey, he 
said, “You talk about how bad 
conditions were before the 
union and how good they are 
now. We’ve just heard how 
we’ve been cut down from 135,- 
C(00 workers a few years ago to 
50,000 today. But this is only 
part of it. I’ve been working in 
auto plants here since 1924, and 


Workers 

Battle 

Automation 25c 

By Charles Denby 
Orders: News & Letters 
8751 Grand River 
Detroit 4, Mich. 


I have never in my life worked 
under such speeded-up, com- 
pletely inhuman and oppressive 
conditions such as we have with 
Automation in the plant today. 

“You say our work stan- 
dards provision is better than 
what the GM and Ford work- 
ers have. If that’s true, their 
conditions are worse than 
ours are, and the only thing 
I can say is: God help them! 

GETS OVATION 

“I remember a few years ago 
when Mazey was right in this 
hall trying to put across the 
dues increase. He said that pay- 
ing the dues increase was the 
best investment that the work- 
ers could make. I ask him, I 
ask anyone, to go to any auto 
worker — GM, Ford or Chrysler 
— and ask him how much re- 
turns he got on his invest- 
ment.” 

Ddring the time this worker 
spoke, he was interrupted by 
applause at least four times, 
and when he finished, the 
workers gave him an ovation. 

WHO VOTED FOR? 

Then another worker took the 
microphone, and for about 15 
minutes spelled out the com- 
plete inadequacies of the con- 
tract. The many serious prob- 
lems the workers faced, he 
noted, problems of automation, 
seniority, the unemployed, over- 
time work and other matters, 
still remained. He said to vote 
against the contract. _ / 

The next day, the vote on the 
new contract was reported as 
500 against and 577 for ratifica- 
tion. One worker said of the re- 
sults, “I don’t know where they 
got the 577 for the contract, 
they sure couldn’t have come 
from the people who were at 
the contract meeting.” 


‘I Work Like 
The Weather’ 

At the contract ratification 
meeting of Chrysler Local 212, 
all during the time the union 
bureaucrats were talking, a 
worker kept' pacing back and 
forth in the back of the hall, 
shaking his fist at the bureau- 
crats. 

He stopped to talk to a guy 
near me, who he apparently 
had worked with at some time 
in the past. 

“You working anyplace?” he 
asked? 

“Naw,” the other guy answer- 
ed. “I’ve been off for 13 
months. I’ve been at Dodge 
Main. Just this last month 
they called some guys back, 
but they only worked for a 
week, then were laid off again. 
Its a real mess.” 

“That’s what I’m raising so 
much hell 'about,” the other 
worker said. “Those guys up 
front have as much right to be 
called our leaders as the man 
in the moon. We’ve been listen- 
ing to them 'for two hours and 
they haven’t said anything 
that’s going to help me — not 
one word abont the unemployed 
or overtime work. 

"I know my seniority doesn’t 
amount to a hill of beans. I’ve 
only . got 19 years, and that 
means I work like the weather. 
Every time it rains I’m laid 
off. They just told us that 
we’ve been knocked down from 
135,000 to 50,000 working at 
Chrysler, They’ve got figures 
to tell us how many are walk- 
ing the streets, but they don’t 
have a word to say about do- 
ing something about it. They’re 
pussy-footing around and want 
to' sit on us, when what we 
need is action.” 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

All Need Peace and Freedom 


Who can we trust to be a 
leader in this crooked Ameri- 
can society? Who can lead us 
to get freedom and peace for 
all— black and white? We can’t 
have it for one and not the 
other. It means so much for 
both the Negroes and the 
working people. 

We can see for ourselves that 
someone who is running to be- 
come President of the U.S. or 
some other organization can 
say some of the greatest things 
you ever heard of. If you just 
vote for hem, they would turn 
the world upside down for you 
if only they had the chance. 

But we workers and Negroes 
know better. We know every- 
thing they say they Will do has 
to go through the hands of the 
old leaders in the Congress, 
and they will never pass laws 
to get peace and freedom for 
all. ■ i l 

MUST STICK TOGETHER 

Freedom and peace is some- 
thing that the white workers 
and Negroes will have to join 
together to fight for, because 
the rich white men are still 
holding onto the way they want 
the world to be: down on the 
worker and the Negro. 

The new leaders who come 
up to fight will have to under- 
stand that they have to stick 
together to win this battle for 
freedom and peace, which is 
needed so much for now. 

Just look what happened to 
President Kennedy, who said 
he was for white people and 
Negroes having an education so 
that working people could get 
a job anywhere to make a bet- 
ter way to live. 

WORSE, NOT BETTER 

But instead of making things 
better for the poor, It is get- 
ting worse. In the South, Negro 
teachers have not received pay 
for the last month in 1960 and 
nothing since then. They are 
still going on teaching without 
any pay in order for Negroes 
to get an education. They are 
asking each child’s parents to 
pay only $2 a month, jnst to 
have enough money to pay 


their way back and forth to 
school. 

And when the Freedom Rid- 
ers wrote and asked the Presi- 
dent to do something about 
them eating in public places 
down South, this was the ans- 
wer they got: cool off and wait 
until I go and see about the 
Congo problem, _ 

Do you think he will be back 
to settle these black peoples’ 
problems with those white 
Southerners? No! Because 
the white Southerners are al- 
lowed to have their way in run- 
ning the states in the South. 
And nothing . has been done 
about it. 

NO HELP FROM REUTHER 

A second big leader is UAW 
President Walter Reuther, who 
was elected to help the work- 
ers take care of their prob- 
lems. So he went and built 
Solidarity House to care for the 
business of the workers against 
the company. ^ 

Only I was told that Reuther 
and Emil Mazey,' another 
union big shot, are stock own- 
ers in the GM and Chrysler 
plants. No wonder Reuther and 
Mazey don’t want the workers 
to strike, because it will be 
hurting them too. 

Too many of these leaders 
have been in office too long. 

ACTION NEEDED 

Today you can pick up most 
any paper and listen to the 
radio and you can hear people 
talking about teaching Marxism 
and having their freedom. In 
a recent issue of the Detroit 
Courier, most of the articles 
written said something about 
being free. 

But today people all over this 
country are talking about what 
bad leadership they have. They 
have seen the people in the 
government and the labor 
bureaucrats mess up the work- 
er’s life completely. 

Something has got to be 
done,, because no one can stand 
this kind of treatment for long 
without taking Some kind of 
direct action. 


NALC Holds Convention 


Chicago, Nov. 11 — The Negro 
American Labor Council is pro- 
labor. Its members 'are comniit- 
ted to support labor, but not as 
second-class members. We want 
to serve on all bodies, hold any 
office in the House of Labor 
and wipe clean its slate of racial 
bias. 

To accomplish this goal, the 
NALC realizes that it needs 
the support of their white 
brothers in the labor move- 
ment and it recommends to 
the local chapters to solicit 
this support. 

Edwin Berry, head of the 
Chicago Urban League, also em- 
phasized this point by stating 
that wliat happens in the liext 
decade depends on what the 
Negro does for himself and 
what others do in joining us. 

A. Philip Randolph stated 
that the fate of white workers 
is tied to the fate of the black 
workers. The way workers 
are being divided in the South, 
Randolph said, is by telling 
the black workers that white 
workers think themselves 
superior, apd telling the white 
workers the black workers 
think they are just as good. 

He also said that in this fight, 
you get what you take, and keep 
what you can hold on to. If 
you don’t take anything, you 
don’t get anything. ■ -[ 1 

On Meany’s attacking Ran- 
dolph by saying that Randolph 


had not made any efforts to in- 
tegrate his union, Randolph 
stated why should he do that 
when there hasn’t been a single 
case pf discrimination in his 
union, and that his union is in- 
tegrated because there are Mex- 
icans and Canadians in it. 

? ”■ .*■ • '-.fit * 

The Council plans to send d 
delegation of the NALC mem- 
bership in full force to Miami 
to support Randolph’s attack on 
the AFL-CIO, and to show 
President Meany that Randolph 
is the spokesman for the Negro 
working class and that they are 
solidly behind him. 

Resolutions are, also being 
sent by some labor unions to 
the convention, supporting Ran- 
dolph. 

The Council has also elimin- 
ated trade union membership 
as an eligibility requirement for 
joining the NALC. 

* * * 

Norman Thomas, the Social- 
ist, also attended the convention 
and raised a protest against 
George Meany’s attack on A. 
Philip Randolph. 

William Hart, NALC dele- 
gate from Madison and a mem- 
ber of the typographical ttnfon, 
spoke for the white workers who 
are aware that they will not 
walk into labor’s promised land 
until their black brothers are 
free. < . 

—Delegate 
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A New Stage Begins 

This issue completes two years of the British Page of 
News & Letters. It has presented to readers on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and among the emergent Afro-Asian peoples part 
of the pattern of life of the British workers in their opposition 
to modern state-capitalism, and their search for a new unity of 
theory and practice in a form which will change the present 
course of history. 

Thanks' to the National Editorial Board of News & Letters 
who so generously placed this space unreservedly at our disposal 
over two years ago, a fund of good will, understanding, and 
support for the principles on which we and this paper stand 
has been built up in Britain. 

In our first Editorial we wrote of the world-circling urge 
for freedom, not the sputnik, as the hallmark of the age. It is 
profoundly inspiring to see this verified concretely by the loyalty 
of the growing band of News & Letters readers here. Even the 
occasional strong criticisms we receive are themselves sympto- 
matic of this struggle for a New Society. 

We now end one small obstacle to the faster growth of 
this unity of outlook by ending, with this issue, the division of 
the British Labour News from the rest of the paper. (See col. a). 

It is a sign of the maturity of the common people today 
that to them it is impossible to separate economics from politics, 
or politics from philosophy, or either from their daily lives. 
Lenin said: Every cook must learn to rule the State! Ever since 
Hiroshima, the grim necessity for this has been borne into 
the minds of millions. 

To the masses, ideas relate to practice. The results of the 
new unity of outlook when it shows itself fully will produce the 
fastest chain-reaction the world has' ever seen, and history, di- 
verted from exploitative channels, will march with seven-leagjie 
boots. j 

I think extension of the international content of the paper 
as a whole, with ^regular permeation of co-thinkers’ articles, and 
direct news reportage and readers’ views as a unified editorial 
whole, and not split into one “British Page’’ and seven mainly 
U.S., is a very wise decision of the Editorial Board, and will 
result in the international role of the paper, as the medium of 
a total world outlook, being seen much more clearly by all. 

‘■V ■ ■ — E.VV. 


Discussion Article: 


Against All Nuclear Politics 


May I comment on your edi- 
torial “War or Peace?” (Oct. 
1961). You say that “because 
the British pacifists, targets 
are the American missile bases 
the concentration is of necessity 
anti-American . . 

This is not a correct or fair 
statement about the position in 
Britain . The greatest demon- 
stration of all, and the one that 
has made political history, was 
the one that took place not at 
any kind of base but in Trafal- 
gar Square on September 17th. 

Since then there has been a 
series of demonstrations at the 
Russian Embassy, and the Com- 
mittee of 100, which now makes 
the pace in the campaign, goes 
to very considerable lengths to 
make it plain that what we are 
up against is all nuclear power- 
politics. The leaflet that carries 
the Appeal to Trade Unionists 
begins: “The Great Powers are 
caught in a rat race that can 
only end in atomic war. Work- 
ing people have nothing to gain 
from such a conflict. They can 
be a party no longer to the 
quarrels of their rulers.” 

It is true that we do demon- 
strate at American bases. This 
is only right and proper since 
they are part of the NATO sys- 
tem, and we are as much op- 
posed to NATO as we are to the 
Warsaw Pact. If there .were 
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Russian bases in’ Britain w{e 
should demonstrate at those ds 
well. The fact is that we aije 
starved of suitable anti-Rremlin 
demo-targets in Britain! 

Fight C.P. Tactic 

To the overwhelming major- 
ity of us these demonstration^ 
at American bases are not anti- 
American. They are anti-Penta- 
gon and that is not the same 
thing at all. At the same time 
it is true that the Communist 
Party has done and is doing its 
best to climb on the bandwagon 
and deflect the campaign from 
unilateralism to anti-American- 
ism, and in Scotland (over 
Polaris) they certainly have had 
some success. We are fighting 
this CP tactic and we shall de- 
feat it utterly. Many CP mem- 
bers, especially the young ones 
are themselves having second 
thoughts as the result of the 
Russian test,. 

It is wrong to describe the 
campaign as that of “British 
pacifists” without saying what 
is meant by that. In Britain the 
word “pacifist” is generally 
taken to mean “conscientious 
objector” in the individualist 
Quaker sense. Is it otherwise In 
America? The development of 
CND and the Committee of 100 
in Britain have given the strug- 
gle against the Bomb such a 
new wide mass meaning that we 
tend not to use the word “paci- 
fist” at all or else we attempt 
a new definition. The old mean- 
ing still remains for some 
people and the orthodox old- 
time pacifists have been com- 
plaining recently that their 
weekly paper PEACE NEWS 
has been taken over by the 
new forces whose ideas of di- 
rect action are different in kind 
to that of individual conscien- 
tious objection! 

Classless Movement 

Finally, why this distinction 
between the common people of 
the world and “the working 
people of the world?” In our 
experience in Britain the pecu- 
liar new quality of the cam- 
paign against the Boinb is its 
classlessness. I have written 





oCetterd in Comment 


Common Market 

I am rather uneasy about 
uncritical condemnation of 
the Common Market. While 
I agree that as a capitalist 
gimmick it can do workers 
no good, it seems to me that 
mere condemnation is only 
based on the argument that 
pure British capitalism is 
better for us than European 
capitalism. 

So far as working class in- 
terests are concerned, I can’t 
see that it will make much 
difference whether the Stock 
| Exchange or the Bourse con- 
trols our destinies. Since the 
CP is also against the Com- 
mon Market, it does not seem 
to make sense to say that we 
agree with the CP but don’t 
support their argument. 

Nor is it going to help 
working class struggle to 
claim that we want to keep 
out because our living stand- 
ards will be brought down to 
f “European” level. This is 
I “I’m all right, Jack” with a 
| vengeance. Also it is not true. 
Continental workers are cur- 
rently receiving much better 
welfare services than we are 
here, and wages have risen 
considerably more there 
lately than at home. The 
Press keeps all this conveni- 
ently out of sight. 

Class struggle is quite 
as highly developed in 
many'continental countries, 
witness Belgium, and the 
many strikes which are 
never mentioned. During 
the summer, there was a 
general engineering strike 
in Denmark, which lasted 
three weeks, and the only 
news we had here was an 
occasional short paragraph 
in the “heavies.” The Ital- 
ian engineering factories 
are in a continuous fer- 
ment, and not a word is 
breathed; as most of these 
struggles reject CP leader- 
ship, the CP also plays 
them down. 

Before we commit our- 
selves, I think that serious 
efforts should be made to 
establish contact with Con- 
tinental socialist groups, and 
that we should try and reach 
a European socialist policy. It 
might be that in the Common 
Market, this would assist the 
European working class 
struggle. 

This does not mean that 
we accept the capitalist aims 
of the Common Market; 
rather we join hands with 
continental workers to fight 
European capitalism. Just to 
condemn, puts us in queer 
company — everything from 
the CP, Healeyites, TU bu- 
reaucracy, right through to 
the Empire Loyalists. 

— Trades Council Secretary 


Close association with the 
Continent might have very 
beneficial effects on English 
every-day life. I love the 
Continent; three years in 
Munich and travel all over 
Europe. I have thought about 
the Common Market a good 
deal. However, I do not be- 
lieve England should go into 
it. First of all, Europe is 
going through a prepared 
Rightist reaction. I think it 
possible that a side effect of 
the C. M. will be the emascu- 
lation of the Trades Union 
movement, both here and on 
the Continent. I believe that 
big business has pushed Eng- 
land into the Common Mar- 
ket. 

New Reader, 
Bucks 

• 

Committee of 100 

I see an advertisement for 
a Committee of 100 Seminar 
at Kensington Public Li- 
brary; one of the speakers 
is a certain Colin Ward on 
“Economic Decentralisation 
and Workers’ Control” ... It 
looks as if something is hap- 
pening in the Committee of 
100 which would hardly have 
been initiated by Bertrand 
Russell? 

Supporter 
Christ Church 

« 

Congratulations on your 
New Haven sit-out report 
(N&L, 11/61), the best that 
you have done for nearly a 
year. 

It is a pity that the British 
Page completely avoids any 
real struggle — except the 
over-glamourized account of 
September 1.7th (N&L, 10/61) 
(which was actually a failure, 
not a success) as your British 
Committees are hardly in 
touch. I would suggest that 
you borrow articles from the 
Socialist Leader, Solidarity, 
Peace News, Freedom or , 
World Labor. News which 
gives different aspects; all 
eye-witness accounts. Decem- 
ber 9th will be the major 
turning point for the Com- 
mittee of 100. If its demon- 
strations are reasonably suc- 
cessful in terms of numbers 
and determination, we should 
make the necessary break- 
through toward our short- 
term objective within a year. 

Laurens Otter 
London 
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State Capitalism 

. . Have been taking 1 for some 
years now a “more than pass- 
ing .interest in Yugoslavia 
and the great achievements 
of Yugoslav Socialism. I have 
studied them on the spot. 

, . . The Yugoslavia which 
(you) pretend to analyse sim- 
ply does not exist. ... In this 
respect a study of Yugoslav 
realities (whether they are 
Marxist or, as I think, Proud- 
honist although Yugoslav 
theoreticians won’t admit it) 
may prove invaluable 

Journalist 

London 


My trip to Italy has been 
quite interesting, in that I 
managed to have discussions 
with young militants in (sev- 
eral) cities. . . . Small groups 
have appeared with positions 
very much like ours, but 
somewhat different tactics — 
probably on account of a dif- 
ferent local situation. The 
encouraging part of the story 
is that these comrades — all 
in their twenties or early 
thirties, as ourselves— seem 
to have independently ar- 
rived to much the same con- 
clusions, not only as regards 
capitalism, bureaucracy . and 
so' on, but also as regards 
the more “refined” parts of 
revolutionary theory (we 
also, while rejecting an over- 
emphasis on “pure” theory, 
are of the opinion that action 
must go hand-in-hand with 
sound theoretical analysis.) 

Close Friend 
Pari* 


This British Page 

In particular, I have noted 
two chief reactions to the 
paper over the last two years. 
The positive one of appre- 
ciaton of the paper as a 
whole has been almost en- 
tirely due to the main, 
American — and especially its 
industrial and “Two Worlds” 
content. The negative ap- 
proach has been to remark 
on the British Page being 
part of an American paper. 
In both cases, a division has 
been noted between the two. 
Ending that division can 
mean nothing but good, in 
my opinion. It will strength- 
en the unified outlook of the 
paper, and eliminate what 
has been for most issues a 
sharp division in the cod- 
tents. 

F. W. 

Essex 


about this before in NEWS & 
LETTERS (April, ’61), and com- 
pared CND with the American 
sit-ins. No one contradicted me. 

If the industrial workers have 
seemed slow to come in this is 
not difficult to understand. A 
very considerable proportion of 
the best work in the campaign 
has been done by politically 
conscious rank-and-file trade 
unionists. The pity is that what 
goes on in trade union branches 
and what is published in trade 


union journals does not get the 
same publicity that attends a 
playwright like John Osborne 
when he sits down in the 
Square! Futhermore, in the na- 
ture of things, wage-earners 
have to act together rather than 
separately and act together at 
their place of work; and collec- 
tive consciousness necessarily 
has a longer incubation period 
than that of the individual. 

There is therefore nothing 
remarkable in the fact that stu- 


dents, teachers and profes- 
sional people generally carry 
the brunt of the initial actions. 
All credit to them! They are 
perfectly well aware that they 
cannot succeed alone. The 
wage-earners will come in in 
spectacular fashion (probably at 
the outset in the form of one- 
hour political sit-in strikes) 
when they are ready to move 
en, masse. 

Peter Cadogan 

Cambridge 
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Editorial 

Actions Louder Than Words 

With all the trips he’s taking, and all the speeches he’s 
making, President Kennedy is keeping very busy talking about 
the “frontiers of freedom.” But actions speak louder than words. 

REALITY VS. WINDOW DRESSING 

At the same time as Kennedy was making his well-publicized 
speeches out West, belatedly criticizing the extremists “on the 
fringes of our society,” the extremists down South who pollute 
the very heart of our society by their entrenched political rule, 
showed in deeds that Kennedy’s words were meant only for win- 
dow dressing. Three days after Kennedy’s “anti-extremist” speech 
in Los Angeles — and despite a federal order banning segregated 
interstate travel — an Alabama Circuit Judge, on Nov. 21, order- 
ed $100 fines. .and 30-day jail terms for eleven Freedom Riders, 
Negro and white, who. last May, challenged segregation in a 
Montgomery interstate bus terminal. In a related action, a fed- 
eral judge in Alabama, three weeks earlier, acquitted- one white 
man, and declared a mistrial against seven others when the eight 
were tried for attacking and burning the Fredom Riders’ bus on 
the outskirts of Anniston. 

Further to point up the hollowness of Kennedy’s remarks, a 
U.S. District Judge in Jackson, Mississippi, issued an injunction 
on Dec, 4, banning CORE integration tests in interstate terminals 
in McComb. The same federal court in Mississippi has, bn the 
other hand, ignored CORE’S petition, filed two months ago, for 
an injunction to restrain Mississippi from the illegal arre'st of 
Freedom Riders. 

BEHIND THE SMOKESCREEN 

This is the reality of extremism which functions under sanc- 
tion of law behind the smokescreen of Kennedy’s words. As a 
matter of fact, he carefully avoided identifying by name the ex- 
tremist groups he spoke against. He referred to them only as 
“those on the fringes of our society” who seek a “convenient 
scapegoat” and “look suspiciously at their neighbors.” 

By placing them “on the fringes" he inferentially excused 
his Southern fellow-Demoerats, and focused instead on their 
Republican-type next-of-kin such as the vicious well-financed 
John Birch society. Kindred hate-wing groups bear such super- 
patriotic names as “Americans for Constitutional Action,” “Cru- 
sade for Americanism,” “Conservative Society of America,” “The 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade,” etc. Although they have 
branches from California to New England, their greatest mem- 
bership strength is in the Southern and Border states; their 
heavy financing is from wealthy local industrialists; and their 
stalwart defenders are such notorious anti-labor and anti-Negro 
spokesmen as Senator Strom Thurmond of South Carolina! 

It is an old politician’s trick, which Kennedy has learned 
well; to weave a big lie around a small kernel of -truth. His criti- 
cism of the extremists was centered not on a defense of freedom 
in America, but. on a defense of his foreign policy. “We are 
Americans,” he said, “ determined to defend the frontiers of free- 
dom by an honorable peace, if peace is possible, but by arms if 
arms are used against us.” It almost boils down only to a question 
of timing: they want to go to war today, he’s willing to try to 
wait until tomorrow. 

Under pretense of attack, Kennedy actually sought to dismiss 
extremism as the ravings on foreign policy of a lunatic fringe. 
But the roots of this lunatic fringe are deeply imbedded in the 
insane normalcy of racial segregation and exploitation. 

PRESIDENTIAL BANDWAGON 

To make the hypocrisy of these politicians more glaring, 
Eisenhower, now speaking as a private citizen, added his words 
to Kenrfedy’s attack on the extremists. Apparently the Birch So- 
ciety has finally needled him into speech by accusing him of 
being a conscious tool of the Communists. But when Eisenhower 
was president, during the heyday of Senator McCarthy’s violent 
attacks against the American people, he was “too proud to fight.” 
When he had the power of presidential office, he maintained 
what was called a dignified silence, and what others have called 
party loyalty, by permitting every excess of Republican Mc- 
Carthy’s venom to go unchallenged. When a presidential chal- 
lenge could have hastened McCarthy’s downfall, Eisenhower 
swallowed even McCarthy’s wild charge of Communism .against 
General Marshall whom he “admired” in silence rather than 
attack his Republican colleague. 

Harry S. Truman, too, has jumped on the President’s band- 
wagon for eX-Presidents against extremism. He, too, has lately 
added his comments against the super-patriots. But the words 
be uses now against the hate-mongers are exactly the same kind 
of words he used a few months ago to blast the Freedom Riders. 
Thus, by a little verbal sleight-of-hand, Truman has bracketed 
Freedom Fighters and fascists together to give' further proof that 
it is only a smokescreen of words to obscure' the real issues of 
freedom in the United States. 

Barry Goldwater of Arizona unwittingly revealed how this 
conspiracy of words crosses capitalist party lines. Himself under 
attack by the Republican super-patriots, Goldwater is looking for- 
new support from the Southern extremists. In a recent speech 
at Atlanta, Georgia, he responded to Kennedy’s deceptive re- 
marks on the fringe groups by implying that Kennedy is the 
extremist. He linked- this with an attack against the Freedom 
Riders and their supporters. He fawned on the Southern bigots 
in the hope of gaining their reactionary votes. 

/ Thus, the question of extremism has become a political 
football in the same way as Civil Rights has become a 
political football. Kennedy and his “New Frontiersmen” are 
trying not to lose the support of the Southern extremists, 
while the Old Guard Republfcans are trying to win it. For 
each, this is their base of power. _ 

THE ONLY FORCES capable of waging a genuine fight 
against extremism are the exploited and oppressed who strike at 
its roots. In the forefront are the Freedom Riders. By their 
everyday deeds they prove the all-encompassing truth that Civil 
Rights is the name for freedom in the United States today. 
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"FREEDOM RIDERS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES" 


May I offer my congratu- 
laitons to all concerned in 
publishing Freedom Riders 
Speak For Themselves and 
assure them that it will be 
of great value to the move- 
ment in Great Britain. I’ll 
take 100 for a start. 

Peter Cadogan 
Cambridge, England 
* * * 

Just received Freedom 
Riders pamphlet — it’s quite 
a creation. I covered the City 
College campus with the 32 
pamphlets — here is the $8. 
Please send us 500 copies 
pronto. We want them before 
every one leaves for vacation. 
With all the pre-orders we 
really need 1,000 copies. Can 
you see we get them before 
Christmas? 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

I just got your pamphlet 
and started to read it. I can 
hardly believe that things 

could be that bad and so 

cruel. I’ll finish it tonight 
and write you again. 

White Mother 
Philadelphia 
* * * 

I sold a copy to one guy 
at work, and in 20 minutes 
he was back to give me 
another quarter. He said 
that the first 12 pages was 
worth the first quarter, and 
this was for the next 12 
pages. 

C.D. 

Detroit 

* * * - 

Thanks for the 100 copies 
of FR — have already sent 
them out to those who paid 
in advance. This is a wonder- 
ful work and should be sold 
in no time. 

Subscriber 
Akron, Ohio 

* * * 

Congratulations! Freedom 
Riders Speak for Themselves 
is magnificent. Enclosed is 
$20— please send 100 copies 
at once. 

Teacher 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

* * * 

You’ve made a big impact 
on the Negro community . . . 
.1 just got 55 of the pamphlets 
and sold 5 at once. I’m sure 
they will go very quickly and 
we’ll need more. One man 
also bought six copies of the 
Afro-Asian pamphlet which 
he sold in his shop and came 
back for 6 mo-re. 

New Member 
New Haven 
* * * 

I sold all I had in my 
neighborhood. One lady who 
bought one told me that she 
couldn’t read herself, but 
she wanted to know all she 
could find out about the 
Freedom Riders, and was 
going to have her grandchil- 
dren read it to her. 

Negro Mother 
Detroit 

* * * 

My barber bought one and 
had to admit that it was a 
mighty attractive pamphlet — 
and ought to sell fast “even 
though it isn’t on the class 
question, but only about the 
race question.” Need I add 
that my barber is an “old 
radical”? 

Committee Member 
Detroit 

* * * 

The daily press did every- 
thing in their power to slur 
the demonstrations in Balti- 
more, and give the public the 
impression that the partici- 


pants acted as though they 
were on a “football week- 
end,” as one of the papers 
put it. 

They were, actually worse 
than the police. When we 
were being arrested for dem- 
onstrating at the down-town 
restaurants, for example, one 
white officer was so moved 
that he told -one of the Free- 
dom Riders, “It’s a shame 
that I had to fight in a war 
for this country and then 
come back and arrest stu- 
dents for fighting for their 
equal rights!” 

Freedom Rider 
New York 

* * * 

Freedom Riders Speak for 
Themselves is just beautiful. 
Three of us met at once and 
can hardly wait for the bun- 
dle to get here — we’ll need 
200 as a starter just for book- 
stores, newsstands, not to 
speak of individual sales at 
shops and meetings. 

Commttee Member 

New York City 

* * * 

Do send Freedom Riders 
pamphlet at once — 5 to book- 
store and 50 for sale on cam- 
pus. 

Reader 
Iowa City 

* * * 

At the air port in Jackson 
the waiting room is supposed 
to be integrated, but the. 
bathrooms are segregated, 
and the restaurant is segre- 
gated. I saw a colored lady 
cleaning out the rest rooms, 
so I went to talk to her. She 
said they don’t even have her 
clean out the white rest room 
— they don’t want her in 
there at all. They have 
another woman to clean that 
out. 

Freedom Rider 
California 

* * * 

Did you hear the story a 
delegate to the NAACP con- 
vention told about a minis- 
ter who had left Mississippi 
and was troubled hecause he 
kept hearing the voice of the 
Lord telling him to return? 
It was so persistent that he 
finally told Him that he 
would agree to return, pro- 
vided the Lord would return 
with him. The Lord, he said, 
agreed to accompany hint— as 
far as Cincinnati. 

Reader 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

- PEACE MARCHERS 

On a balmy Saturday 
morning, November 11, Vet- 
eran’s Day, a group of about 
40 ordinary citizens protest- 
ed atom bomb testing in 
front of Milwaukee’s gran- 
diose new War Memorial 
Center. 

Mrs. Marilyn Meisenhei- 
roer, wife of a student at 
Univers i * y of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. began to organ- 
ize the demonstration a scant 
five days before, when the 
Sane committee in Milwau- 
kee had informed her that 
they were too busy planning 
a fund raising and social 
event for that Saturday 
evening to help. 

The signs that were car- 
ried said: “Fallout Kills,” 
“America, Russia, No More 
More Tests,” “Stop Tests, 
Stop War,” and “End Test- 
ing by all - Nations.” A 
series .of four signs With 
pictures indicated the 
ways in which fallout; ef- 
fects human beings. ' 

The group first paracSgd in 


front of the glass - front 
building, in the courtyard 
of which Gold Star mothers 
and veterans were conduct- 
ing a wreath laying cere- 
mony. The demonstrators 
stood by respectfully, signs 
lowered, while the armed 
and bayoneted color-bearers 
raised and saluted the flag. 

Although officials of the 
Army-Navy Union displayed 
grave displeasures at the 
demonstration, they refused 
to identify themselves to the 
press. 

PICKETER 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

* * * 

THE WORLD WE 
LIVE IN 

It used to be said “The 
Greeks have a word- for it,” 
but I think it is the Irish who 
have the right word for it as 
-O’Brien showed when he re- 
signed from UN command in 
■ the Congo, blaming interfer- 
ence from the British “gut- 
ter millionaires.” 

Irish Revolutionary 
Boston 

* * * 

So far as I‘m concerned, 
there was only one cogent 
thing Lord Russell said in 
his TY interview one recent 
Sunday : his' comment that if 
we really want to destroy 
any influence the Russians 
might have in Africa, all .we 
would have to keep saying 
to the Africans is “The Rus- 
sians are also white!” 

Lecturer 

% Chicago 

* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

Among the workers I’ve 
talked with at the Big 3 — 
GM, Ford and Chrysler — 
the overwhelming sentiment 
of the men is for a change 
in leadership.- But now it 
isn’t just a matter of kick- 
ing out Reuther and his 
bureaucrats and replacing 
them with another set of 
bureaucrats. Now they’re 
talking about changing the 
union from top to bottom in 
a complete reorganization. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

When the 240-man Na- 
tional GM Council voted to 
accept Reuther’s national 
contract, hut strike until 
-“local” grievances were 
settled, Reuther figured this 
was too much democracy and 
had his executive committee 
override the Council. When 
the Kenosha workers voted 
against ratification of the 
contract, Reuther decided 
the vote wasn’t democratic 
enough and called for 
another election after tell- 
ing the workers what was 
“involved.” At Chrysler local 
212, the report was that the 
vote was 577 for and 500 
against. I wonder if Reuther 
would hold another vote 
there after telling the men 
what was involved? 

Ex-miner 

Detroit 

* * * 

MORE FROM McCOMB 

I am sending you an item 
from McComb, Mississippi, 
which appeared in “Quest”, 
the student publication of 
Shimer College, which I am 
sure your readers will find 
of great interest: 

“The high school stu- 
dents who two weeks ago , 
staged a massive walk-out 
from their classes continue 
to stay out of school in 
protest against the unjust 
refusal by school authori- 
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ties to permit students 
arrested in sit-ins to enter 
classes. Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 18, at 3:30 p.m., was 
the deadline for the stu- 
dents to sign statements 
admitting their part in the 
walkout and promising 
never to participate in 
such demonstrations again, 
at 3:30, all the students 
were there, but not to sign 
statements. Instead, they 
walked into the school, laid 
their books down in the 
hallways, and left. While 
out of school, they are 
participating in the voter 
registration campaign run 
by S’JCC in McComb and 
adjacent areas.” v 

Student 

Illinois 

* * * 

MARXIST HUMANISM 

I have read News and Let- 
ters for five months, think- 
ing that it was a very fine 
paper and that I agree with 
most of the ideas. Recently 
I have become more aware 
of the great human dilemma 
that faces man, and more 
„ personally myself. I know 
that I must act, if only to 
find peace of mind, and in 
order to act I must become 
involved with ideas that are 
unifiable with my most basic 
beliefs, and take responsi- 
bility for them . . . 

I would like to become a 
member of NEWS AND LET- 
TERS. What I can do here is 
to sell and get people inter- 
ested in the Freedom Riders 
pamphlet; hold weekly dis- 
cussions with others inter- 
ested; read, discuss and talk 
to people about NEWS AND 
LETTERS. Would you please 
send me three copies of the 
Weekly Political Letter each 
week; I will send a check to 
cover one sub, and collect 
10 cents for the other two 
copies. I am sending a check 
for my copy of “Marxism 
and Freedom” also, and 
would appreciate any ideas 
you might have to help me. 

Student 
, San Francisco 
* ♦ * 

The professors were quite 
impressed with the talk on 
the American and Humanist 
Roots of Marxism which 
Raya Dunayevskaya gave 
here and particularly with 
her knowledge of American 
history. In fact, that talk may 
result in revising some of 
the courses on campus next 
year. 

y For my course in Social 
Movements, by the way, 
each of us had to pick some 
social movement and des- 
cribe it in about 20 to 30 
typed pages: (1) its history; 
(2) its ideology; (3) its struc- 
ture; (4) anything else that 
may be relevant. Naturally 
I picked Marxist Humanism 
and the News & Letters 
Committees. I want to find 
out more about Marxist Hu- 
manism. 

Student 

Iowa 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: The follow- 
ing letter was forwarded by 
the Socialist Discussion 
Club which sponsored a lec- 
ture by Raya Dunayevskaya 
in Iowa, on Marxist-Human- 
ism. 

* * 5H 

I was especially interested 
In an interview that I heard 
over station WSUI recently. 
It was a discussion with a 
former secretary of Trotsky 
which was very informative. 
Unfortunately I was unable 


to remember the lady’s name 
or her present position. 
Since the discussion was so 
acutely interesting to me 
could I ask of you a favor. 
Would you forward to me 
the lady’s name, address and 
the names of any publica- 
tions that she has in her 
name that might contain ma- 
terial similar to that which 
was discussed. If it were pos- 
sible to do so I would gladly 
pay the cost of receiving a 
copy of -the discussion that 
transpired. 

The world situation has 
aroused mv interest in Rus- 
sia and I am attempting to 
become an embryo student 
of the country. Any sugges- 
tions on other informative 
publications that might be of 
interest to me would be 
greatly appreciated. 

Listener 

Iowa 

* * * 

One of the - instructors 
from Yale University, who 
was on a sabbattical leave 
in Europe last year, reported 
that he participated in the 
Peace March to London 
which took place while he 
was in England. He said that 
there were very few workers 
among the '"17,000 who 
marched — in fact, he was 
ready to say that there was 
only one that he actually 
knew of. But this “one,” 
somewhere along the line of 
march, got tired of the slow 
progress of the march and 
decided to do some reading. 
To this instructor’s amaze- 
ment what he -pulled out to 
read was a copy of Marxism 
and Freedom. 

Subscriber 
New Haven 

-* * * 

I read a book by Eric 
Fromm, and since I had al- 
ways heard that he was one 
of the “best” of the intellec- 
tuals, I was quite shocked 
to see what he had written. 
He dared even to use an ex- 
pression such as “the rights 
of conquest” — which is so 
barbaric to me I felt it must 
be a typographical error. 
But it wasn’t. 

It made me think of all 
the brains that Khrushchev 
and Kennedy both have got 
lined up for their respective 
sides- — and of how all those 
smart professors have been 
so easily taken in. 

I believe that they may 
think they understand philo- 
sophy, but it is the workers 
who really feel philosophy. 

Woman Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

WEEKLY POLITICAL 
LETTERS 

I find your Weekly Politi- 
cal Letters most valuable. In 
fact, I have been in the pro- 
cess of trying to get the one 
on the Sino-Soviet rift into 
print in this country. I hope 
it’s okay by you. 

Peter Cadogan 
Cambridge, England 

* * * 

I thank you very much for 
your kindness in sending me 
the “News and Letters” of 
October 1961. With very 
great interest I read your 
editorial “War or Peace?” 
and I agree with your view- 
point: there is only one way 
to work for peace and that 
is through the reconstruction 
of society on other than capi- 
talistic grounds, on truly new 
human beginnings. 

This is the very viewpoint 
of the Socialist - Zengakuren 
youth who demonstrated 


against the Russian rene- 
gade ex-communists as well 
as against the U. S. imperial- 
ists (not against the Russian 
working people or agoinst 
U, S. working people who are 
deceived.) 

Please send me all issues 
of the Informal Weekly 
Political Letters by Rava 
Dunayevskaya. Thank you. 

Student 

Japan 

Editor’s Note: Absolutely. 
We have no feeling of pri- 
vate property about -any of 
these letters. The only rea- 
son they’re mimeographed 
instead of printed is that we 
have no money for a weekly. 
We have reason to believe 
that some of them will also 
be printed in Africa. (See 
letter below and Ad on 
Page 7). 


I am pleased to report that 
your Weekly Political Letter 
“On the American Negro and 
the African Revolution” was 
very interesting, in spite of 
some differences I have with 
it in emphasis, and we will 
try to publish it here soon. 
I shall do my best to send 
you some news from here 
shortly, also. 

African Friend 
West Africa 


FARM AND FACTORY— 

At the present time, the 
farm situation is. tight. Due 
to heavy rains (25 inches 
since the 1st of September) 
and bad weather in general, 
farmers have not been able 
to get the corn crop or the 
bean crop harvested. These 
rains have turned the fields 
into a swamp or bog which 
makes it virtually impossible 
to pick corn except by hand. 
Farmers are disgusted. Many 
are not buying equipment or 
even spending money be- 
cause they just haven’t got 
it to spend. At home we have 
15 heifers with calves that 
we can’t sell, which is very 
unusual. Any other time we 
would have had no trouble. 

“Right now corn is selling 
for about 98 cents a bushel 
with a 15% moisture test; the 
price earlier was $1.06. The 
moisture content has been 
running high — anywhere 
from 18 to 30% — which 
brings the price down be- 
cause for every point above 
15% one is docked 2 cents 
a point. I’ve heard of corn 
selling for as little as 60 
cents and that doesn’t even 
cover the cost of planting 
(seed, gas, labor). 

The president at the local 
bank says that the farm fi- 
nances are the tightest he 
has seen in a long time. 

Farmer’s Son 
Illinois 

* * * 

The men are working short 
weeks at the mill — how long 
we don’t know. Every day I 
expect -my husband to come 
home saying he doesn’t have 
to go back. He is so tired 
when he does get home he 
actually needs all the days 
off he gets to get in shape 
to go back for another four. 
He said that if he had to 
work five days at the rate 
they have to work, he couldn’t 
take it. 

He is a young man. If it is 
this hard on him think how 
the older men must feel. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TWO WORLDS 


I By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

MARXIST HUMANISM IN NEW 
BOOKS AND REVIEWS 

A whole new spate of books have been published this year 
on the Humanism of Marxism. (1) In contrast to the almost total 
silence which surrounded my MARXISM AND FREEDOM in 
1958, which first published an English translation of the early 
Humanist essays of Marx, the reviews of the- new books and the 
letters to the editors about them are numerous and exude en- 
thusiasm. The most pretentious of these are by socialists who 
make each comment sound like a manifesto announcing the dis- 
covery of a new world. What they all fail to note is that the new 
books which started out as scholarly, eloquent treatises on 
“original Marxism,” on Marx as a philosopher of freedom, ended 
by falling into the trap of the veritable conspiracy between the 
State Department and Russian Communism to force an identity 
between those two irreconcilable opposites — Marxism, a theory 
of liberation, and Communism, the practice of enslavement. 

The shocking and— so far as the hew authors are concerned 
— unintentional similarity of results arises, of course, from an 
affinity of belief in capitalism. Nevertheless, the “end product” 
sounds unbelievable in face of the authors! own denials of the 
Communist contention that there was a young, immature, “left 
Hegelian named Karl Marx, and there was “the scientific econo- 
mist and practical revolutionary” whose theories comprise Marx- 
ism because of its founder Karl Marx — and the twain never met. 
Therefore, the “how” of the startling result is worth going into. 

UNFOUNDED CONCLUSIONS 

n-TArf^ 8 first take the most profound of the recent studies— 
MARXISM by George Lichtheim. It is a truly eloquent presenta- 
tion of Marx s vision of world history as a “creative drama of 
human liberation.” Mr. Lichtheim writes as passionately in de- 
tense of the truth that the young Marx and the mature Marx 
were one and the same: 

“It is true that in later years he (Marx) took a less 
exalted view of the part which thought had to play in trans- 
forming the world, just as the concept of social revolution 
which would transcend philosophy by ‘realising’ its aims, 
disappeared from his writings; but it was never repudiated, 
nor could it have been, for it was precisely what he meant 
by the union of theory and practice’.” (p.54) 

As Mr. Lichtheim reaches post-Marxist Marxism, however, 
nis Hatred of Lenjn allows the scholar to write as if present-day 
Communism and Leninism are very nearly one and the same. 
No doubt Mr. Lichtheim thought he was attacking Lenin not 
Marx. In tact, he was inexorably led to the rejection of Marxism 
lor our era The real trouble,” h e writes on p.397, “is 'that 
Mai xism tried to do duty both as a theory of society and as a 

hnnlTc P ? y 5 Wst0ry un( L that its Philosophical insights are 
hopelessly at variance with its scientific insights.” Out of no- 
‘', omes the sudden conclusion that- “we” (that is to say, the 
exploitative capitalist society against which Mark had rebelled 

drama MarX ’ S vision of “ the creative ’ 

. . N °^ U is one t , hin ® t0 rationalize one’s acceptance of the 
status quo-men made of sterner stuff than scholars have often 
done so. It is quite something else to read into Marx such 
an analysis and hence a rejection of post-Marxist Marxism 
not to mention an equation of Leninism with its Communist 
usurpers This unfounded conclusion is even more vulgarly 
presented m the less important work — PHILOSOPHY AND 
MYTH IN KARL MARX by Robert Tucker 

Prof. Tucker destroys the myth of two totally differ- 
ent philosophies — Humanism and "scientific economics” 

by creating a new myth, which, however, he attributes to 
none other than Marx: “the myth of warfare of labor and 
capital was Marx’s final answer to the problems of man’s 
self-alienation.” <p. 258). Only a man living in an ivory 
tower, far removed from the class struggle of everyday 
life, in the factory and out of it, could describe everyday 
reality as a “myth.” 

BELATED “DISCOVERIES” 

Nevertheless, this book is hailed as “the best single study 
of Marx’s early Manuscripts,” by Daniel Bell, who has made a 
name for himself as a “scholar on Marxism.” Mr. Bell achieved 
the status through innumerable Writings (which include end- 
less footnotes) that change their tone to fit the times. Especially 
illuminating for our purposes are the 1959 and 1960 versions 
of an article on “the historical Marx.” The 1959 version was 
called “Rediscovery of Alienation” (Journal of Philosophy, 
Nov. 19, ’59). 

Although it followed the Communist attack on Humanism 
m 1955 (2) by four years and the Hungarian Revolution which 
had raised the Humanist banner by three years, Mr. Bell had 
still not “rediscovered” Humanism. By April-June 1960 how- 
ever, when the Soviet Survey devoted a full issue on the 
subject chosen by the Russian Commnists for their struggle 
against Humanism — ‘^Revisionism” — Mr. Bell refurbished his 
1959 article, this time entitling it “In Search of Marxist Human 
ism.” (3) By attributing what characterizes his writings-— 
“Different times, different Zeitgeist” — to others, Mr. Bell man- 
ages to reduce the whole question of Humanism “to the rel- 
atively minute but important changes in the pace of work, 
such as extending job cycle’s, job enlargement, allowing natural 
rhythms in work, etc.” This is supposed to make not only the 
worker in an automated factory happy, but to make “the 
concept of alienation . . . stand on its own feet, without the 
crutch of Marx.” 

(X) Representative of these are the two books under consideration here: 
MARXISM by George Lichtheim (London, Routledge, and Kogan 
Paul, 1961), and PHILOSOPHY AND MYTH IN KARL MARX by 
. Robert Tucker (Cambridge University Press, 1961). 

(2) See the section, “Communism’s Perversion of Marx's Economic- 
Philosophic Manuscripts” in my MARXISM AND FREEDOM (pp. 
62-66). 

(3) Mr. Bell seems to have a predilection for titles which include the 
phrase, “in search of,” without ever finding what he searches for. 
Thus in April 19S8 he wrote an article entitled “Ten Theories in 
Search of Reality: the Prediction of Soviet Behavior in the Social 
Sciences’ (WORLD POLITICS). I then wrote the editor that it was 
no accident that Mr. Bell, despite writing about a great number 
of “theories,” had not included among- them the fundamental theory 
of state-capjtalism, “because far from being in search of reality, 
the State-capitalist theory analyzes reality and does indeed yield 
fruitful and cogent analysis of Russia — its economy, its rulers, and 
its policies.’ Perhaps if Mr. Bell finally found himself, he wouldn't 
be subject to the compulsion to go ”in search of” all manner of 
things that aren’t there and blind himself to those staring him in 
tile lace. 
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Hungarian Freedom Fighter 
Speaks For Himself 

In 1956 I was 18-years-old and I was working in a tractor factory while I was 
going to school. For me the Revolution started when I was working. Just before 
lunchtime we were told to go to a certain place on our lunch, hour. When we got 
there one of the students was there. I don’t know how he got in. He couldn’t have got 
in the gate. He was speaking very softly, saying what he wanted. Naturally the 
main boss in the factory was a Communist. The boss told the student to “get off 
there and don’t talk against anything.” But the workers liked the way he was talk- 
ing and they wanted to step on the boss’s neck. * . 


a TV program on Hungary. A 
16 year old youth was inter- 
viewed who said that it was a 
fascist uprising. At the time of 
the Revolution he was only 10 
years old. He didn’t know what 
was going on. So now we get a 
new history. The Communists 


The way the Hungarian 
people felt was that the Rus- 
sians said they were our 
friends. But this is the kind of 
friends they were:' they said, 
“What’s your is mine, what’s 
mine you have nothing to do 
with.” 


When young students saw 
that the people liked what he 
said, he stood up on the stairs 
and shouted what he had 
been saying quietly before 
then. Right away we all left 
work. And that’s the way it 
started. 

A short while ago they had 

Ban the Bomb 
Demonstrators 
Are Assaulted 

Detroit — On Saturday, 
Nov. 11, Veteran’s Day, 
three different organiza- 
tions, the Student Peace 
Union, a women’s club, and 
about 12 Methodist minis- 
ters and about 75-100 of 
their followers met at 2 
p.m. at Grand Circus Park 
with posters protesting 
nuclear war. 

We marched around the park. 
Reporters were there taking 
pictures. After that the minis- 
ters and some of their followers 
went back into the church to 
pray. 

Since the Veterans Day Par- 
ade was going on the rest of us 
stayed outside. We marched 
about . 4 blocks toward the 
grandstand." We marched on the 
sidewalk holding up our signs. 
The SPU had planned to join 
the tail end of the parade to 
really show our posters protest- 
ing nuclear war. 

I must say that we had some 
very good signs and a lot of 
people complimented us on 
them. The women’s club thought 
this was a very good idea and 
joined us. 

THEY COULDN’T STOP US 
Some cops overheard us talk- 
ing about joining the parade and 
told us if we did we would get 
tickets. This did not stop us. 
We all felt we were justified 
and a $5 fine alone couldn’t stop 
us. 

When the parade was almost 
over a group of cops were 
standing in front of us indicat- 
ing that they were going to try 
to stop us. Since we had about 
5 blocks to go in order to get 
to the reviewing stand we de- 
cided to march 4 of the blocks 
on the sidewalk, so we would 
only have to go one block in 
the street. 

The students were in front. 
The second the last person in 
the parade passed by we started 
out into the street. At the same 
time about 10 cops on motor- 
cycles started after us trying 
desperately to run us down. The 
cops on foot were pushing and 
knocking down all they could 
get their dirty hands on. They 
took our posters and tore them 
up. One girl was run down and 
she hurt her leg. Only one of 
us got down to the grandstand. 

That young man was mag- 
nificent. He looked like a 
half-back making a 100 yard 
touch down. Every time a cop 
on foot tried to catch him he 
would move just in time. He 
had some very close calls with 
the motorcycle cops, but got 
away in time. He went from 
side to side doing this until 
he passed the grandstand, 
DETROIT’S FINEST 

show their brutality 

The people on the sidewalks 


say that the people who owned 
something- before they took 
over or who were fascist started 
it. That’s not tru". 

THE RUSSIANS TOOK 
EVERYTHING 

I think the tractor factory I 
worked in should have been 
owned by the country, but not 
the way it was. It was no good 
the way it was before the war. 
But it was no good the way 
the Communists made it after 
the war either. It’s understand- 
able if you say BIG Factories 
should not be owned by one 
person, but at least a person 
should be able to own his own 
car, right? They took that 
away. 

If a farmer had two horses 
they took that away, because 
he was too rich. If a guy had a 
small business and had one guy 
working for him they taxed him 
so high that he was taxed more 
than he took in. 

CP KNOCKED NAGY OUT 

Imre Nagy had different 
ideas. How as a Communist, but 
there is a difference between 
Communists, too. For the year 
or year and a half that he was 
president he gave all this back. 
Naturally the people liked that. 
Most everything was getting to 
be much better. People cheered 
up, I don’t think the CP liked 
that. That is why they knocked 
him out and took the power 
away from him. 

They took the uranium out 
of the country. 80% of the Hun- 
garian people don’t know that 
we had uranium in our country 
that went all to Russia. They 
just took out what we had. 
were going up. 


had their signs forcefully 
taken away from them and torn 
to bits. Because one man didn’t 
give his sign up fast enough he 
was hit over the head. Another 
man would have really gotten 
hurt when he was standing on 
the sidewalk. Three cops went 
up to him and grabbed his sign. 
Still holding on he told them he 
had a right to hold up his sign, 
he wasn’t doing anything wrong. 
The other two cops started clos- 
ing in on him and forced the 
sign out of his hand. By this 
time the barbarian that was in 
charge of the parade said to 
the people, “Let’s give our po- 
lice a hand for the way they 
got these people off the street.” 
i By the brutal action of our 
DETROIT POLICE you would 
think we had signs saying a 100 
megaton bomb a day is good for 
the soul. After we got our torn 
up signs we looked around to 
see who had gotten hurt and 
that’s when we found out that 
two boys had been arrested. We 
went back to the church and 
told the people who were wait- 
ing for us what had happened. 
We called a lawyer and the boys, 
were released. They said they 
only got a ticket and a sermon. 

In January, the Student Peace 
Union is planning a picket line 
protesting police brutality in 
Detroit. If any one is interested 
please call TYler 8-7053 for 
further information. 

— -High School Student 


Just before the Revolution 
the news about the Polish Re- 
volt was in the Hungarian 
papers, and that was very sur- 
prising because you didn’t see 
things like that in the papers — 
anything that was anti-Com- 
munist. 

Actually when the Revolution 
broke out people didn’t know 
about it for three days in the 
other part of the country. 1 
was in Budapest all the time 
until it was crushed. 

“WE HANGED HIM” 

They have a Communist 
Party in every town. Each one 
has a president, who does not 
do much work but who gets the 
best positions and the most 
money. In every little town, if 
the people could get to him, 
they killed him. 

Everyone had to have an ID 
card. You couldn’t walk around 
without it. They may have them 
in this country, too, but people 
walk around without them. 
Over there you had to have it 
with you at all times. We 
caught one captain who had 15 
to 20 ID cards on him — the 
cards of all the anti-Communist 
people he had killed during the 
revolt. We hanged him. 

SOME SOLDIERS WON OVER 

The Russian soldiers felt real 
neighborly. They were standing 
there and we talked to them. 
Some of them talked friendly. 
There were a few people who 
spoke Russian. You had to take 
Russian to go to higher'schools. 
The soldiers saw we were fight- 
ing for our rights and they 
didn’t want to fight us. 
KADAR— -THE TRAITOR 

Actually Kadar was the big- 
gest traitor that ever lived, be- 
cause after the second World 
War he was put into prison 
himself. He wouldn't say why, 
but everyone knew it was be- 
cause the Communists didn’t 
like him. The people freed him, 
and he betrayed them. He went 
against them. That was the 
dirtiest act that was ever com- 
mitted. 

* * * 

After the Revolution was 
crushed many young people 
were deported to Russia. 
That’s why I’m here. Do you 
think I wanted to leave Hun- 
gary? If I had stayed I would 
have been deported or hang- 
ed on the nearest tree. 


NOTE 

I am very happy to bring 
to News & Letters readers 
the story of a Hungarian 
Freedom Fighter, I met rec- 
ently. His story and that of 
countless others, and the 
memory of those murdered 
in their struggle against 
Russian totalitarianism puts 
the lie to the Russian at- 
tempt to re-write history. 

I am very happy to give 
over the column “New Be- 
ginnings” in this issue of 
News & Letters to this 
young Freedom Fighter. 

-^Eugene Walker 


TWO WORLDS 

(Continued from Page 5) 

Marxist Humanism in New Books 
and Reviews 


Allegedly the “left” socialist, Michael Harrington, opposes 
all this— or so he tells us in his “Marx versus Marx” (New 
Politics, Fall 1961) where he pompously announces as if it 
were the first time these words were ever uttered; “1 would 
suggest that both (Bell and Merleau-Ponty) are wrong, and 
that the mature Marx deepens the humanist categories of his 
early work.” Despite this pronouncement and the further 
admonition that “the crucial task” is the relating of Marxist 
Humanism to the present day, Harrington spends 12 pages in 
this quarterly as he has previously spent the full page In the 
newspaper, New America, Sept. 22, “The Rediscovery of Marx” 
not on “the crucial task,” but to show off his “erudition” by 
referring to all sorts of works in German and French, works 
not easily obtainable, if at all, and not likely to be checked 
by the majority of his readers who do not know foreign 
languages. (4) At the same time he studiously, and by all sorts 
of clever ruses, avoids any reference to my work with which 
he has been acquainted ever since its publication in 1958. I 
raise this question not in order to establish “first-edness.” Not 
at all. As I wrote The New Leader: 

WORKERS REVOLTS GIVE NEW MEANING TO HUMANISM 

“The dispute over who was the first to translate Marx’s 
1844 Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts into English is a mean- 
ingful controversy only if it has a substantive relationship to 
the spirit of those essays and of our times. I was compelled 
to be the first to publish these Essays in 1958 because for 
fifteen years previous I had tried, in vain, to convince other 
scholars, writers, and publishers of the' cogency of these 
Essays. 

‘When in the period between the East German Revolt and 
thee Hungarian Revolution, the Sussian Communists openly 
attacked those Essays (Voprosy Fllosofii, #3, 1955) I once 
again began my round of publishers. This time the Essays 
were part of my book. I held that the Russian Communist 
attack on them was not academic, but a foreboding of revolu- 
tions to come. The following year the’ great Hungarian Rev- 
olution raised the Humanist flag clearly. 

“Because Marxist Humanism to me, is the only genu- 
ine ground from which to oppose .Communist totalitarian- 
ism, I felt the compulsion to show that Humanism is. not 
something invented by me, but came directly from Marx 
who fought what he called “vulgar communism,” writing 
that “communism, as such, is not the goal of human devel- 1 
opment, the form of human society ... 

“As to whether I am European trained or American, I 
claim the latter especially since my work, in addition to re- 
establishing Marxist-Hunjanism, aimed at uncovering the Ameri- 
can roots of Marxism which had for too long been hidden.; I 
was, however, born in Russia.” 

Now why all the anxiety to praise all works on Marxism 
I except one by a Marxist-Humanist? The answer is really quite 
simple and has nothing Whatever to do with “first-edness.” A 
Marxist-Humanist acts always on the theory that, to use a 
Hegdlian phrase, “the truth is concrete.” He is therefore 
unwilling to transform the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism 
into an abstraction in which every “scholar” can .“score points” 
as if it were some college debate held for the purposes of 
“grading.” A Marxist-Humanist is concerned with realty, 
and philosophy’s relationship to a world so rent asunder by 
crises that the very continuation of the human race is threat- 
ened. As we saw, the present outpouring of words, in books, 
in article's, in letters, has not illuminated the nature of Marxism 
half as much as it has exposed the class nature of the debaters. 

What is important in the flood of writings Is the historic 
framework which compelled the concern with Marxist-Humanism 
that is to say, the political maturity of the age, the impotence 
of all propaganda on both sides of the Iron Curtain to exorcise 
the ghost of Karl Marx and rebury him, this time as a 
Humanist. It cannot be done. 

Marxist-Humanism will remain alive so long as a new 
world on truly new, human beginnings has not been estab- 
lished — and it will remain alive thereafter not as a “means 
to an end,” but as the “first necessity of life” — its breath, 
its work.its thought — the self-activity of the “ail-rounded 
individual” gaining a new human dimension. 


(4) Knowing foreign languages floesn't seem to help Michael Harrington 
to know the facts. Thus he writes in NEW POLITICS: “This Marxist 
humanism is anathema to Communist ideology— and that is at 
least one factor in Russia’s delay in publishing the Manuscripts.” 
Now there was no delay by Russia in publishing these Manuscripts 
for the simple reason that when they were first published in 
Russian— way back in 1927— the Marx-Engels Institute was still 
headed by the great scholar, Ryazanov, who published them as 
soon as he could pry them loose from the vaults of the Second 
International who had inherited them from Engels and kept them 
hidden from the world. To : accomplish that it took a successful 
proletarian revolution plus money. The excitement over them lasted 
a very short time since it coincided with Stalin's triumph over 
Trotsky. When the Manuscripts got published in their original 
German in 1932, discussion was again short-lived since Hitler was 
coming to power. It is true that Moscow didn’t publish an English 
translation until the year after I did so in the United States but 
that was due to the conception of the backwardness of the Ameri- 
can movement which is held by most Europeans. The attack on 
them, however, began in 1966 (See footnote 2). 

(5) The New Leader didn’t publish the letter although I had been 
invited to straighten out the record on the dispute that Had been 
raised around my MARXISM AND FREEDOM in the magazine’s 
issues of October 30, November 13th. In the November 27th issue 
one incompieted sentence of rhy letter appears without any indica- 
tion that it is but one sentence of a whole letter. 


Readers 9 Views 


On Friday, November 10, 
Raya Dunayevskaya spoke at 
Shimer College on the topic, 
“The 22nd Russian Commun4 
ist Party Congress and the 
50-megaton bomb.” Of a stu- 
dent bod> of 273, approxi- 
mately 170 were present, 
the largest number that have 
ever attended a non-required 
asseml ly. 

When she spoke of capitalist 
and Stalinist insanity in the 
nuclear race and said, “ijf 
this is not madness, it IS 
only because madmen rulfe 


what sanity is”, there was a 
round of spontaneous ap» 
piause. 

The lecture was followed 
by a discussion lasting 
another hour. Several other 
small, informal discussions 
were held that week-end, 
drawing from 8 to 30 stu- 
dents each time. One student 
came from Chicago <150 
miles east of here) to hear 
her. 8 copies of Marxism and 
Freedom were sold . . . 

Student Mt. Carroll, I1L 
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ROUTE 40 PROTEST HALTED 

Sit-Ins Strike Baltimore Restaurants 

New York— U.S. route 40 from the Deleware River to Washington, D.C. has 
become a national and international scandal recently. It is the shortest route be- 
tween Washington and New York and a number of African diplomats have been 
welcomed to this country by being refused service in the restaurants along route 
40. American Negroes had suffered this for years but no U. S. Administration be- 
came excited about discrimination here until American prestige suffered in Africa 
and Asia because of it. 


1500 PEOPLE READY 

Several conferences were call- 
ed between representatives of 
the State Department and the 
restaurant owners associations 
with no result. On Nov. 11, na- 
tional CORE planned mass sit- 
ins by its chapters in the North- 
East all along route 40. 

Some 1500 people were 
ready to take part. A few days 
before the ride on route 40 
was to start, national CORE 
called it off. A compromise 
had been reached. About 12 
out of the 15 restaurants on 
the route in Delaware and 
35 out of 70 in Maryland 
agreed to desegregate by Nov. 
22 . 

This compromise appeared 
quite feeble to many of CORE’S 
members. It was far short of 
what could have been gained by 
direct action. Rumors of dem- 
onstrations in Baltimore reach- 
ed New York; and at a stormy 
meeting of New York City 
CORE, a resolution was pushed 
through offering New York 
CORE’S aid to the Baltimore 
sit-ins on the week-end of Nov. 
11. Over 100 people went to 
Baltimore from New York and 
surrounding areas. 

It was then that most of us 
first made the aquaintance of 
the Civic Interest Group (CIG). 
-It is a civil rights organization 
in Baltimore made up of both 
Negroes and whites. It was 
founded in- 1958 and has been 
growing in influence and activ- 
ity since then, It has strong 
roots in the Negro community 
of Baltimore and in both Johns 
Hopkins University and Morgan 
State College. This last is a 
Negro college near Baltimore. 

The sit-ins had been organ- 
ized with impressive effici- 
ency. The participants knew 
which restaurants they were 
to go to. They knew what to 
do and, roughly, what to ex- 
pect. It was not so tightly 
organized as to eliminate all 
spontaneity of action, how- 
ever. 

Some 50 restaurants^ were 
tested. A few desegregated. 
Most did not. In some neigh- 
borhoods, there was consider- 
able antagonism on thd part of 
the white population. Baltimore 
is about 30% Negro and there 
is a certain tension between 
Negroes and whites. In some 
cases, Negroes on the street 
joined the picket lines in front 
of the segregated restaurants. 
The people from New York, 
most of whom had not been on 
sit-ins before took to the ac- 
tivity as if they had been doing 
it all their lives. There was no 
panic even under difficulties 
and no confusion. 

The sit-ins went on all day. 
There were several arrests for 
trespassing. Things culminated 
at a down-town restaurant, 
Hoopers, where 19 people sat 
in and were arrested. A picket 
line of 150 people was thrown 
around the restaurant. The pol- 
ice were quite frightened of this 
show of pebple and actually 
called out the riot squad. They 
became especially panicky 
when demonstrators began sit- 
ting down on the sidewalk. 
There were no incidents how- 


ever; the police behaved quite 
correctly and avoided any in- 
stances of brutality. 

On Nov. 18, a bus-load of 
demonstrators went down from 
New York to participate in fur- 
ther sit-ins. The pattern was 
much the same as the week be- 
fore except that there were no 
arrests. It was felt that they 
had made their point and there 
was no use laying out money on 
bail. 

The demonstrators arrested 
for trespassing and for disturb- 
ing the peace had jurisdiction 
waived on their cases by the 
magistrate court and their cases 
were carried over to the grand 
jury. This means essentially 
that the cases will never come 
to trial. The CIG and its allibs 
have made such an impression 
in Baltimore that the officials 
there dare not sentence them. 

The sit-ins will continue until 
the restaurants in Baltimore 


serve Negroes. They will spread 
to the rest of Maryland, par- 
ticularly route 40; where CORE’S 
compromise has proved a sad 
failure. CORE tested the res- 
taurants on route 40 recently 
and found that many had re- 
neged on their promise to de- 
segregate by Nov. 22. 

There are many freedom 
groups in the South and in 
the border states that are 
very much like the CIG. They 
have been founded by the 
Negro community without 
much outside aid. They work, 
when they can, with white 
allies, and they are. solidly 
militant. When the nation- . 
al organizations — NAACP, 

CORE, even SNCC draw 

back from- an action, these 
are the groups that carry it 
through. They spring from 
the Negro people and their 
force is indomitable. 

— Baltimore Sit-inner 


RABID BIRCHERS DISRUPT 
AISTI-HUAC MEETING 


Milwaukee — On November 
16, Burton White,- San Fran- 
cisco anti-HUAC demonstra- 
tor and University of Califor- 
nia-Berkeley student, spoke 
on why the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities C o m m i 1 1 e e 
should be abolished. 

As we drove up to the hall, 
we were greeted by a rowdy, 
disorganized group of pickets 
singing “God Bless America.” 
As we entered the building, we 
were forced to push our way 
through a crowd of people on 
the landing, on the stairs, and 
crowding' by the door, which 
could be opened only a crack 
to admit one person at a time. 
However, anyone with 50 cents 
was allowed in. 

It is illegal for pickets to be 
inside the building, but police 
delayed ejecting these right- 
wingers until they became 
unmanageable during the 
meeting itself. 

All the chairs were taken, 
and at a glance I recognized 
the active right-wingers of Mil- 
-waukee, who were filling up 
most of the seats, while a 
smaller number of liberals were 
present. We discovered that 
John Bjorkland, chairman of 
the Wisconsin Committee for 
Constitutional Freedom, had 
been pressured by the right- 
wingers to change the speech 
into a debate between White 
and Nicholas Burczyk, 25 year 
Old fanatical executive of the 
National Action Movement, one 
of the more vociferous “anti- 
communist” groups, backed 
financially by some large in- 
dustrial tycoons, one of whom 
is on the John Birch Society 
Council. 

From there on, pandemonium 
reigned. The debate was de- 
layed because of the stomping, 
shouting right-wingers who 
constantly interrupted the 
chairman as he tried to get the 
meeting started. They were only 
quiet when at a signal they 
stood up and began the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag. 

White spoke first and 


THE AFRO-ASIAN REVOLUTIONS 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
25c — Write News & Letters, 8751 Grand River 
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proved to be a very effective, 
briiliant speaker, all of his 
statements being backed up 
with facts and figures from 
such sources as the Congres- 
sional Record. He remained 
calm although many in the 
audience were not listening, 
and he showed no dismay 
when some became down- 
right ugly with their jeering 
and heckling'. 

The Minutemen, a neo-Fascist 
group, also had a small claque 
of young toughs present who 
sparked much of the rabble- 
rousing. Burczyk’s speech fol- 
lowed White’s, and it was un- 
believable to see how he made 
use of all the gimmicks and 
cliches. He lauded Motherhood, 
and expressed concern over 
Burton White’s mother, who 
“must be sickened by what her 
son is doing, if she is alive.” 
Burczyk later had the gall to 
walk over to the flag (knocking 
Burton White’s coat to the 
floor) and caress it between his 
fingers. 

Burczyk’s supporters again 
interrupted White during the 
rebuttal and question periods. 
They tried to trap him with 
loaded questions, rumored to 
have been suggested by the 
police, but were unable to do 
so. 

I was completely shocked by 
the - rabid audience behavior, 
and felt physically ill in sym- 
pathy with Burton White, 'who 
had to sit up there and take it. 
I finally passed a note to him, 
during one of the uproars, in- 
viting him back to one profes- 
sor’s house for a peaceful talk 
on college and student move- 
ments in California and 
throughout the U. S., since his 
tour has covered much of the 
country except the South. He 
accepted gladly and expressed 
his pleasure at being able to talk 
to our student group. 

Although it was growing 
late we all returned for sev- 
eral more hours of discussion, 
which was in the main hope- 
ful andjshowed us that there 
is growing awareness and ac- 
tion on the part of students 
throughout the country. 
Names and addresses were 
exchanged and we hope that 
this will lead to an exchange 
of ideas and problems on 
campuses. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

Human Values in Science 
and Medicine 


The medical world is pres- 
ently in a revolutionary fer- 
ment in two areas — scientific 
and economic. In the scientific 
field, medicine sharing in the 
new and fundamental progress 
in basic research is casting off 
rigid catagories and divisions to 
grasp at the unifying principle 
which views the human body as 
a complex of interrelated, mu- 
tually dependent, bio-chemical 
processes in constant motion 
and balance with both its in- 
ternal and external environ- 
ment. 

In this chemical pool of life 
there is being revealed an in- 
credible diversity of form and 
action which is at the same time 
an amazing simplicity and beau- 
ty of structure and funetion. 

* * * 

We’ are at the threshold of a 
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hew renaissance of biological 
knowledge — the science of life; 
learning that We are as closely 
related to .the vast galaxies of 
stars inconceivable distances 
away, as to the sub-atomic, sub- 
microscopic particles within us. 

In the light of this knowledge, 
we are probing hopefully to- 
ward an understanding of the 
three destroyers of human life 
— aging, cancer, and heart 
disease. s 

FALSE BATTLE 

At the same time there is 
grave danger. The new bio- 
chemical knowledge of man 
does not reveal merely a chem- 
ical factory. This view only 
serves to reinforce the older 
concept of man as a machine. 
Both are equally false. 

They arise from the divi- 
sion of society into. classes, 
and men into manual and 
mental units of labor. Dehu- 
manizing man has taken the 
scientific breakthrough down 
the blind alley of the super 
megaton bomb. 

An economic ferment in tlie 
field of medicine, now moving 
toward a crisis, is also related 
to the use of man as an ex- 
pendable unit of a capitalist so- 
ciety. At present, health, like 
food, clothing and shelter is a 
privilege rather than a human 
right. This concept has led to a 
false battle called “socialized 
medicine”. 

WHAT IS GOOD 
MEDICAL CARE? 

The nearly 200,000 doctors of 
medicine in the U.S. are joined 
in conflict over private practice 
and pre-paid private insurance 
vs. government supported medi- 
cine. The issue is a particular 
form of private “democratic” 
capitalism vs. state capitalism. 
Victory — though delayed— must 
go eventually to the more elm- 
bracing state system of distri- 
bution. This, however, is not the 
goal. 

Good medical care is truly 
related to individual responsi- 
bility of doctor to patient, but 
this needs to be more than an 
excuse for a doctor to hold on 
to economic privileges. It 
must rest on a recognition of 
the uniqueness and individu- 
ality of human life, and the 
concept of the primacy of hu- 
man values over all other. 
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Our Life and Times 


DOMINICAN REVOLT 

The 32-year-long dictator- 
ship of the Trujillo gang has 
ended with the flight of the 
playboy heir, Ramfis, who 
was barely able to lug $19 
million dollars worth of gold 
aboard his yacht to add to 
the multi - million dollar 
hoard of loot he and his 
family have stored in Swiss 
banks. Each year of the 
despotic capitalist rule of the 
Trujillo’s added $75 to $100 
million dollars to their for- 
tunes while thousands died 
in poverty, jails and demo- 
cracy was a nasty word. 

President Balaguer, his ac- 
ceptable stooge, played along 
with the American Ambassa- 
dor, encouraged the appear- 
ance of the American Fleet 
off the city of Santa Domin- 
go and believed he could take 
over' without any basic 
change on the island. 

The masses, who have 
suffered long enough, had 
other ideas. They have 
demonstrated in the 
streets. They have dis- 
posed of the last remnants 
of Trujillo domination, 
they have gone on a gen- 
eral strike against Bala- 
guer, who has used troops, 
tear gas and violence 
against them. The general 
strike was 100% success- 
ful with even the bour- 
geoisie joining the demon- 
stration of opposition 
against the hold-over re- 
gime. 

There has been no violence 
on the part of the people but 
tear gas has been thrown into 
the demonstrating crowds, 
bullets fired by the Trujilio- 
Balaguer police and Ameri- 
can-made tanks threaten the 
people on land while the 
U.S. Navy stands threaten- 
ingly off shore. Several peo- 
ple have been killed by the 
police. 

The most likely group to 
succeed Balaguer is the Na- 
tional Civic Union, headed 
by Virato Fiallo, a moderate 
democratic regime. The Cas- 
troite Popular Dominican 
Movement was outlawed by 
Balaguer, and its leader, 
Maximo Molina, has fled to 
Cuba for protection. 

-* * * 

KHRUSHCHEVS 

RUSSIA 

Bogdan Nikolaevich Sta- 
chinsky, trained at the school 
for spies in Moscow and a 
former member of the Secret 
Police, has confessed to mur- 
dering Ukrainian writer, Lev 
Rebet, and the Ukrainian 


By PETER MALLORY 

Nationalist Leader: Stefan 
Bandera. Both deaths had 
been listed as “of natural 
causes” by the police of 
Munich where the - murders 
took place. 

Stachinsky escaped from 
East Berlin and confessed to ■ 
the West Berlin police who 
are holding him for the 
double murder. lie used an 
air pistol with cyanide gas 
for his dirty work. 

* * * 

The “disarmament poli- 
cies” of the Soviet Union are 
to be “fully implemented” 
next year. According to their 
projected budget, there will 
be an INCREASE of 45j% in 
their military spending, no 
doubt to speed the troops on 
their way home, dismantle 
their stockpile of atomic 
bombs (for peaceful pur- 
poses), remove troops -and 
arms from occupied nations 
such as Hungary, dismantle 
barbed wire entanglements 
from the Soviet frontiers, 
and, if there is enough 
money left over, to knock 
down the concrete . wall be- 
tween East and West Berlin. 

* * * 

FRANCE 

A new horror is about to 
be unleashed on demon- 
strating crowds in Paris. 
The Paris Police have an- 
nounced that they have 
developed a new type of 
bomb to replace tear gas. 

It is known as a “laxative 
bomb,” exploded in the 
same manner as tear gas, 
the laxative bomb spreads 
in a white cloud over 
demonstating workers, 
causing them to go about 
their business elsewhere 
for several hours. Such are 
the wonders and accom- 
plishments of the real 
scientific mind! 

* * * 

THE GENERALS WAR 

Despite unlimited access 
to the U. S. Treasury, many 
American generals feel that 
civilian rule cramps their 
style, prevents them from be- 
coming the fascist dictators 
they would like to become. 
Maj. Gen. Edwin Walker, 
who fed John Birch Society 
propaganda to his troops 
until caught at it, then re- 
signed only to become a paid 
propagandist, was the first 
case. Now a whole nest of 
them has been revealed. 

< Under the name of “The 
Christian Crusade,” a Bap- 
tist-led anti-Semitic, anti- 


labor, anti-Catholic, anti- 
U.N., anti-Supreme Court, 
anti-socialist gang has 
gathered the following top 
brass into its leadership-. 
Maj. Gen. Willoughby (in- 
telligence chief for McAr- 
thur), Brig. Gen. Bonner 
Fellers, Air Force Lt. Gen. 
L. H. Brereton, Col. L. E. 
Bunker, Brig. Gen. W. P. 
Campbell, Air Force Brig. 
Gen. W. L. Lee, Air Force 
Lt. Gen. S, L. Lowry, Lt, 
Gen. G. E. Stratemeyer, 
Col. W. E. Warner, all re- 
tired, The “Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade” in 
Los Angeles is assisted by 
Navy Admiral Chester E. 
Ward. 

These totalitarian minded 
ex-military men are financed 
by The Richfield Oil Corp., 
The Schick Razor Co., The 
Technicolor Corp. and a 
group of Texas oil men as 
well as many capitalists 
throughout the courftry. 

None of these subversives 
are listed on the subversive 
list. 

In France a similar group 
of generals, who disagreed 
with the government of De- 
Gaulle, armed themselves, 
conducted an abortive revo- 
lution over the issue of Al- 
geria, and are now known as 
the “Secret Army Organiza- 
tion”. It is quite apparent 
that a similar organization 
exists in the United States, 
the only difference being 
that they keep their identi- 
ties secret until they are re- 
tired and safely on the pay- 
roll of big business. 

* * 

ARMED FORCES 

With about 150,000 Na- 
tional Guardsmen being add- 
ed to the Armed Forces, com- 
plaints are flying back to 
Congressmen that, as usual, 
things are petty well loused 
up in the training camps. 
Not enough uniforms, knives, 
forks^and spoons to eat with, 
insufficient equipment, etc. 
They would also like to know 
what they are supposed to be 
doing, and how their wives 
and families are going to 
support themselves. 

It would seem that with 
an annual expenditure of 
some $40 billion for military 
supplies, that they could 
take care of the basic needs 
of this small group. But 
civilians are told that all of 
this is a “military secret” 
and we should not bother 
our pretty little heads about 
what they do with our $40 
billion a year. 


nedy — means that the crisis will 
remain with us. 

It was the establishment of 
two Germanies at the end of 
World War II that is at the root 
of the present crisis. A look at 
the Yalta and Potsdam confer- 
ences, which divided the -coun- 
try among the conquerors, will 
show that these meetings estab- 
lished ony the causes for furth- 
er dissention, not a basis for 
peace. The _disregard for the 
needs and desires of the Ger- 
man people were justified on 
the excuse that the world-wide 
hatred for Nazism was synony- 
mous with hatred for the Ger- 
man nation. 

No one on either side of the 
Iron Curtain extended the peo- 
ple of Germany a fraternal 
hand as Russia under Lenin 
had done at the end of World 
War I. Instead, both sides con- 
spired to dismember Germany, 
collect reparations and keep 
the fires of hatred burning and 
chauvinism rampant. To this 
day the Russians still use it 
among all who suffered from 
Nazi atrocities to better ensnare 
them into support for “the 
Communist solution.” 

“THE SHOWCASE” AND THE 
CHEAP LABOR FORCE 

On the other hand, let us con- 
sider the “showcase” that West 
Berlin was building before the 
wall. There was the miracle of 
West Germany” rising from 
the rubble of the war to com- 
pete with other capitalists in 
the world market. The United 
States now imports more cars, 
steel and glass than it exports. 
This was achieved, not by the 
German capitalists, the Krupps, 
the Thyssens and the others 
who reaped the profits both 
during the regime of Hitler and 
of allied occupation, but from 
the blood, sweat and tears of the 
German workers. Using as an 
excuse the need to re-build Ger- 
many, the trade-union leaders 
in West Germany did what the 
Meanys, Reuthers and Bridges 
did here during the war — sign- 
ed a pledge not to strike for 
higher wages or better working 
conditions. The steady flow of 
refugees from East Germany 
provided an ample supply of 
cheap, willing and skilled labor. 

By contrast, East Germany 
after the war was stripped by 
Stalin of its machinery, export- 
ing not only whole factories but 
their skilled help as well. The 
military destruction of the area 
was greater than in the West. 
The goods and food taken from 
the area by Russia for repara- 
tions held the population down 
to a mere subsistance level for 
.years after the war. Territory 
was taken away and given to 
Poland. German Nationals were 
founded up in all sections of 
Russian-occupied Europe and 
dumped as homeless refugees 
on the East German Economy. 
Only when it was too late, after 
it had become apparent that the 
Western powers were building 
West Germany into a showplace 
of “democracy” as against Com- 
munism, only then did the re- 
habilitation of East Germany 
start. To achieve a higher rate 
of growth, impossible “norms of 
production” were set and con- 
stantly raised until the revolt 
of June 17. 

The revolt of the East Ger- 
man workers blew sky high the 
slogan of the Communists for 
“re-unification of German y” 
that refused to answer: “under 
whose auspices.” Far from de- 
siring the re-unification of Ger- 
many under jUlbricht, they 
shook his rule and. that of his 
Russian master to their founda- 
tions. 


The daring and courage 
~ shown by the East German 
workers in facing Russian 
tanks with sticks, stones and 
gasoline bottles destroyed for 
all time the myth of the in- 
vincibility of totalitarianism. 
They likewise destroyed the 
fable that the West encour- 
aged revolt or would help 
those who revolted under to- 
talitarian rule. All they got 
were lectures from Western 
leaders about “acting prema- 
turely.” 

Having permitted the crush- 
ing of the revolt, the diplomats 
of the West resumed their lies 
that only a re-unified Germany 
under Adenauer could resolve 
these problems and sat back to 
discuss election dates. Mean- 
while the West German capital- 
ists grew, fat exporting the pro- 
ducts of German labor, under- 
paid, tied down by no-strike 
pledge’s, goverened by a com- 
bination of ex-Nazis and friends 
of the occupying conquerors. 

From 1953 to 1960 West Ber- 
lin became a showcase for Am- 
erican, propaganda illustrating 
“the superiority of democracy” 
over Communism. Goods were 
plentiful, new buildings erected, 
unemployment kept at a mini- 
mum and the city used as a de- 
pot where thousands of refu- 
gees could flee with relative 
ease. Yet, thousands of people 
from East Berlin who worked 
daily in West Berlin, preferred 
to remain in their East Berlin 
homes. Capitalist democracy, 
with its slums as well as its 
showcases, did not win the bat- 
tle for the minds of men. 

The constant saber rattling of 
Khrushchev began to make it 
apparent that soon the escape 
route from East to West would 
be cut off and the wave of ref- 
ugees increased to the point 
where' about 2000 a day were 
crossing the border and posing 
a transportation problem for the 
Army, who shipped them to 
other parts of Germany. But the 
refugee problem proved to be 
even gre’ater for Ulbricht, whose 
production quotas dropped from 
day to day as 10 to 15% of the 
workers disappeared and were 
lost to his industry. Thus the 
hated concrete wall came into 
being, cutting the City of Berlin 
into two parts and creating a 
prison for the’ East German 
workers. 

“THE FACTS OF LIFE”: 

TWO VIEWS 

Presently innumerable con- 
ferences are being held by the 
rulers. On the side' of the West 
we have witnessed the meeting 
of Adenauer and Kennedy, an- 
other between Macmillan and 
DeGauUe’ and soon, a meeting 
of the “Big Four” at the For- 
eign Ministers level. The “East” 
has had the 22nd RCP Congress 
and a meeting of the Warsaw 
Pact Nations, intimidated Fin- 
land, and scarcely a day passes 
that Khrushchev does not spout 
off on the' subject. The so-called 
neutrals who met at Belgrade 
considered a resolution asking 
Russia and the U.S, to “recog- 
nize the facts of life”, two Ger- 
manies, and sign separate peace 
treaties. 

These are the facts of life 
only if you agree to view the 
world from either of the two 
poles of capital, U.S. or Russia, 
fighting for world domination. 
These are not the facts of life if 
you see the true course of his- 
tory and note that the same post- 
war world created an entirely 
new African world. The two 
great attempts, June 17, 1953 
in East Germany and the Hun- 
garian Revolution in 1956, to 
gain freedom from Communist 


imperialism, plus the anti-war 
struggles throughout the world, 
have ^succeeded to date in stay- 
ing the hand of the war-makers. 

The 50 megaton bomb proved 
a boomerang when those, who at 
Belgrade remained silent at the 
resumption of nuclear testing, 
were forced to protest the pollu- 
tion of the world’s air. The 
African revolutions and the 
emergence of 22 independent 
nations on the world scene has 
put an end to a world that 
■would permit a Roosevelt, a 
Stalin, Churchill and Chiang to 
sit down and divide up the 
world without consulting the 
peoples themselve's. 

Having first destroyed, then 
looted Germany, and after that 
extracted reparations, followed 
by the attempt to blockade en- 
trance to Berlin, Stalin by 1952 
changed tactics. Before Aden- 
auer’s Germany he dangled the 
possibility of reunification — at 
the price of the whole of Ger- 
I many becoming “neutral.” The 
offer remained good for two 
i years — the years “the West” 


backed up the Marshall Plan by 
the creation of NATO. To 
counter Stalin’s offer, the Uni- 
ted States promised Adenauer’s 
Germany “protection,” i.e., en- 
try into NATO. * 

Khrushchev did not change 
Stalin’s tactics until after the 
East German Revolt — and in 
its wake came the revolt in the 
forced labor camps at Vorkuta 
within Russia. It was this revo- 
lution against Russian domina- 
tion which convinced the “de- 
Stalinized” Khrushchev to do 
Stalin one better and erect The 
Wall. In preparation for this, 
he began to give all who would 
listen lessons in “the facts of 
life." Will “the facts of life” 
which mean recognition of two 
Germanys and two Koreas and 
two Viet Nams now mean the 
recognition of three Congos! 

Those who correctly oppose 
war cut the ground from un- 
der themselves when they 
think that the solution lies in 
“negotiations between East 
and West.” That will solve 
nothing. The hands of the war 


makers can be stayed and nu- 
clear war averted only by 
taking a truly independent 
path, only by never giving up 
the principle of self-deter- 
mination, including the right 
of the German people to seif- 
determination, only by fight- 
ing for a totally new world, 
free from exploitation, dis- 
crimination and colonialism 
on both sides of the Wall and 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
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